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Foreword 



On November 18, 1964, the presidents of the public and independent colleges and 
universities of Oregon, at a statewide meeting of the group, adopted a resolution 
addressed to the Educational Coordinating Council, calling for the development in 
Oregon of a "Master Plan" for education beyond the high school. The resolution 
further called for the proposed study to be made by and under the supervision of a 
committee to be appointed by the Educational Coordinating Council and consisting 
of college and university presidents ", . . representing the various segments of 
post-high school education, both public and private . . ."in Oregon. 

Accordingly, on January 29, 1965, the Educational Coordinating Council appointed 
the present committee and charged it with the development of a report meeting the 
needs identified in the foregoing resolution. As the basis for its work, and that 
of its staff, the committee identified, at the outset of its operation, an extended 
series of questions concerning the present and future status of education beyond 
the high school in Oregon. These questions - some 30 pages of them - formed the 
basis for the development of the information and data needed by the committee in 
developing this present report. 

The committee has held 38 work sessions in the 20 months since it was formed. 

These committee work sessions have involved a variety of activities, including the 
following: (1) discussions with representatives of business, educatioi?., labor, 

and government, concerning factors related to Oregon's post-high school "educational 
needs and the nature of the post-high school educational resources required to meet 
these needs, (2) review, discussion, and evaluation of staff reports prepared for 
the committee by a wide variety of agencies and individuals, (3) development of the 
committee's position relative to the various issues related to providing effective 
post-high school educational programs in Oregon in the years just ahead, and 
(4) review of drafts of the committee's report. We present herewith the product 
of these activities. 

We acknowledge here, and in the following pages, the contributions that many others 
have made to the committee's efforts. We are grateful for this help. Without it, 
we should not have been able to develop our report. We would emphasize, however, 
that, though the committee benefited enormously from the views, both oral and 
written, of a great many people, the final responsibility for the conclusions 
drawn in the report is the committee's. 
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CHAPTER I 

Selected Factors Related to 
Post-High School Objectives 

The extent of the need for post-high school education in Oregon, and the kinds of 
post-high school educational programs that Oregon should provide for its youth in 
the years just ahead, depend upon the nature of the social, cultural, economic, and 
political forces at plaj^. Some of these are national, some regional, and some state 
and local. 

Let us review briefly what some of these forces are. They are not new. But a review 
of them will suggest some important considerations to be borne in mind in the develop 
menu of the objectives for post-high school education in Oregon for the decade ahead. 



Population Factors 



The National Scene 



From the most reliable sources of information about population trends,^ we draw the 
following capsule statements of what may be expected. We caution the reader that the 
following are pro.iections only, though they are based upon what we consider to be 
reputable sources. 

1 • Nationally, the population growth will continue to be very substantial , 

2, One of the most striking features of population growth will be in the increase 
in the proportion of the population below the age of 20 and over the age of 65 . 

^ • The productive age group (age 20-65) will increase in numbers but decline as a 
percentage of the total population . 

4. The projected rapid growth of the older population will require attention to the 
services basic to their needs, while educational demands also increase . 

5. Women will play an increasingly important role in the labor force . 

6. Present patterns of population movement, characterized by great mobility and by 

a general shift from rural to urban areas, will continue, perhaps at an increased 
rate . 

The Oregon Scene2 

Though, over almost all of the past century, Oregon has grown at a faster rate 
than the United States, Oregon's rate of growth was slightly below the nation's 

lObservations derived from U, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, New 
Directions in Health, Education, and Welfare - Background Papers on Current and 
Emerging Issues 1963 (Washington, D. C. : Government Printing Office, 1963); and 

from U, S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Manpower Resources and 
Use," Monthly Labor Review , Vol. LXXXVI, No. 3 (March, 1963), pp. 237-54. 
20bservations derived from information from Oregon State Board of Census and Univer- 
sity of Oregon Bureau of Business Research, 
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rate during the decade 1950-1960. It is expected to be at approximately the 
national rate of growth i n the 1960 *s and slightly below the national ra te in 
the 1970's (Table 1, Chapter III, p. 15). 

2* Oregon's popu lation growth will be due more to natural increase than to in- 
migration . 

^ bhe labor f orce is expected to increase materially during the 1960 *s and 
1970' s, i t is estimated that it may decline slightly as a proportion of the 
total population . 

A marked increas e in the population aged 18-24 is estimated for the 1960's . 

B^e_tween 1950 and 1960 significant shifts of population within the state were dis- 
cernible — (rural to urban). The pattern of these shifts is expected to continue. 



Employment Patterns 



Changing technology makes difficult any precise indications of employment patterns 
of the next ten years. Yet long-time students of employment trends and patterns in 
the United States are confident of the following employment predictions. 

The National Scene ^ 

It is estimate d that three million new jobs will have to be created annually . 

2* Achieving full employme nt of the rapidly growing labo r force will involve large 
employment gains in many nonfarm industries, especially since farm employment is 
expected to continue to decrease . 

Professional and techn ical occupations, it is predicted, will be much the fastest 
growing during the 1960's, but above average employment growth is expected also 
in other white coll ar occupations, in occupations requiring skilled workers, and 
in the service occupations . ^ ^ 

Unem ployment is highest among unskilled workers with low educational attainment 
and the prediction is that de spite the very substantial projected increase in 
£I BB l P,Vnient opportunities . there will be no increase in unskilled iobs 
(Figure 1, p. 3). 

5* ^c^ational skill requirements will continue to change and to rise as industrial 
and occupational cha nges occur. As change is continuous, so must learning o n the 
part of the worker be lifelong ^ ° 

The Oregon Scene ^ 

The growth o f the 'rest of the nation will be one of the prime determinants of 
change in Oregon's employment in the fu are. 



lObservations derived from U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
£E^_cit., pp. 237-54; and from Norman C. Harris, Technical Education in the Junior 
College - New Programs for New Jobs (Washington dT C.: American Association of 

Junior Colleges, 1964). 

2These observations drawn from D. A. Watson and W. C. Ballaine, "Oregon Employment 
Projections to 1975," Oregon Business Review . Vol. XXIII, No. 8 (August, l964);and 
from Paul B. Simpson, Factors Which Determine Growth in the Pacific Northwest "* 
Oregon Business Review , Vcl. XXI, No. 11 (November, 1962). ’ 
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FIGURE I 



PERCENT CHANGE IN EMPLO^NT 
/in the United State^/ 
ESTIMATED FOR THE DECADE 1960-1970^ 



OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 
Professional and Technical 
Proprietors and Managers 
Clerical and Sales Workers 
Skilled Workers 
Semi-skilled Workers 
Service Workers 
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Unskilled Workers 



Farmers and Farm Workers 



Very Little Change 





Average for All 
Occupational Groups 



Average Years 
of School 
Completed by 
Those Workers 
in 1959 



16.2 

12.4 

12.5 

11.0 



9.9 



9.7 



8.6 



8.6 



Employment Opportunities will be Greatest 
in Occupations Requiring the Most Education 
and Training 



^Adapted from; U, S. Department of Labor, Manpower; Challenge of the 1960's . 
Taken from Norman C. Harris, loc. cit. . p. 32. 
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2* ThG growth xn employment in Oregon^ which has Gxperienced an almost uninterrupted 
upward trend since World War II, is projected to continue that upward trend at 
least to 1975^ though at a slightly lower growth rate than prevailed durine the 
period 1947-19^ 

3. Agriculture, which for many years was the largest employer and is now the 

second largest employer in Oregon, will continue its decline, both in terms of 
the number employed and the proportion of Oregon* s total employment which it 
represents . This projection does not include reference to agriculture-related 
business. 

The numbers employed in manufacturing in Oregon will increase slightly up to 
» — but will dec line as a proportion of the total employment in Oregon . 

Lumber and wood pr oducts, the largest employment category in Oregon manufac- 
turing. will experience a decline in the period to 1975, both in terms of~the 
number of pers ons employed and in the proportion that it represents of the 
total employment in Oregon . 

Ipod_ and kindred products, the second largest category in Oregon manufactur- 
ing, is predicted to follow the general trend in manufacturing as a whole in 
between 1964 and 1 975; namely, a slight increase in numb ers employed 
a reductio n in the proportion it represents of the total employment . 

"The ultimate ai m of the region /Pacific NorthwestJ to keep itself prosper- 
ous must be to develop the brain-oriented industries - chemicals, electric 
machinery, instruments - and also resource-oriented industries .**! 

^ • Tha most si gnificant growth in terms of numbers of employees is predicted for 
t hp.se categories cf employment involving services in which’ there is at one~and 
the same time; (a) a wide demand growing out of an increasing affluence and 
•i— ^ — P reasonable expectat ion that technological advancements will not proceed 
faster than the dem ands for service (finance, insurance, real estate; services 
such as legal and medical services, hotels, lodgings, entertainment, etc.; gov- 
ernment - local, st ate, and federal including education, highways, etc.) . 



Economic Growth 

.One of the most conspicuous of the major goals of the nation is rapid economic growth. 
This goal is closely related to the nation's commitment to a full -employment policy. 
Acceleration of the nation's economic growth is at once both necessary to full employ- 
ment and dependent upon investment in human capital, through various forms of educa- 
tion, and technology. 



Two quotations highlight the place of human capital in the attainment of this national 
goal. The first is from the presidential address of a distinguished economist, 
Theodore W. Schultz, at the seventy-third annual meeting of the American Economic 
Association, in 1960: 



Although it is obvious that people acquire useful skills and knowledge, it 
is not obvious that these skills and knowledge are a form of capital, that 
this capital is in substantial part a product of deliberate investment, 
that it has grown in Western societies at a much faster rate than conven- 
tional (nonhuman) capital, and that its growth may well be the most distinc- 
tive feature of the economic system. It has been widely observed that 
increases in national output have been large compared with the increases 
of land, man-hours, and physical reproducible capital. Investment 

IPaul B. Simpson, loc. cit .. p. 4. 
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in human capital is probably the major explanation for this difference . 
/Emphasis added_j_/ ^ 

• • • 1 shall contend that such investment in human capital accounts for 
most of the impressive rise in the real earnings per worker. 



Truly, the most distinctive feature of our economic system is the growth in 
human capital. Without it there would be only hard, manual work and poverty 
except for those who have income from property. There is an early morning 
scene in Faulkner's Intruder in the Dust , of a poor, solitary cultivator at 
work in the field. Let me paraphrase that line, "The man without skills 
and knowledge leaning terrifically against nothing."! 

The second is from President Johnson's economic report to the 1965 Congress; 

The education of our people is the most basic resource of our society. 
Education equips man to think rationally and creatively in his quest for 
knowledge, for beauty, and for the full life; it provides the basis for 
effective political democracy; and it is the most important force behind 
economic growth by advancing technology and raising the productivity of 
workers. 



The impact of education on economic productivity, though long recognized, 
has recently come to be more widely appreciated. Expenditures on educa- 
tion produce a wide and important array of direct and indirect economic 
benefits to individuals and to society. 

Evidence on the effects of education on productivity is mounting. 
Increases in conventional inputs of labor and capital explain only about 
half the growth of output in the econony over the past half-century. The 
rising level of education appears to account for between one-quarter and 
one-half of the otherwise unexplained growth of output. 



Other effects defy both easy cataloging and quantification. They include 
the impact of education on research and the development of new products 
and processes, and the economic efficiencies that result from general 
literacy and substantial educational attainment. 2 

Acceptance of the foregoing view has led to federal support of expanded fellowships 
and scholarships in higher education; loans and grants for construction of expanded 
college and university buildings, especially in science and engineering and medicine; 
improvement in educational quality through research and teacher education; measures 
to strengthen elementary and secondary, vocational, and continuing adult education; 
in short, to a very great expansion of federal support of education at all levels. 

The pursuit of the aforementioned national economic goal (rapid economic expansion} 
need not be antagonistic to the pursuit of political, social, or cultural goals. 
Indeed, the achievement of the economic goal may be crucial to the achievement of 

^Theodore W. Schultz, "Investment in Human Capital," American Economic Review, 

Vol. LI (March, 1961), pp. 1, 16. 

2U. S., President, 1963 - (Johnson), Economic Report of the President, Transmitted to 
The Congress January 1965 (Washington, D. C. : U. S. Government Printing Office, 

1965), pp. 156-57. 
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these other goals, such, for example, as the enhancement of the freedom, dignity, 
and worth of man, ’ 

The point should be made unambiguously; If Oregon would participate fully in contrib- 
i^ting to this acce lerating economic growth and in sharing in the benefits therefrom , 
it must look to education in all forms and at all levels. 



Mounting Aspirations of Our People 

^ere is an increasing awareness on the part of parents and young people, and society 
in general, that education, as never before in history, is essential to individual and 
social self-fulfillment in the broadest sense. Parents seem increasingly to see edu- 
cation as the one enduring legacy that they can provide their children in an uncertain 
world. And, though the legacy deteriorates unless continually renewed, it has within 
itself the seeds of its own continuing regeneration. For there is evidence that "the 
more education people have had the more likely they are to make the effort to get 
whatever special training they may later find useful, 

Thus, in the United States, high school graduation, it is reported by the Educational 
Policies Commission, 2 has been rising at an average rate of about 1,5 percent per year 
and is presently about 65 percent of the eligible age gi;'oup. And the percentage of 
high school graduates going on for degrees in higher education has been rising at 
about the rate of one percent per year, until by the fall of 1963 new admissions for 
degree credit were approximately 58 percent of the number of high school gfaduates of 
the preceding spring. 

Observing this trend, Sidney Tickton of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
stated recently that "conservative extrapolation of past trends leads to the conclu- 
sion that the percentage of college-age people actually^ in college can be expected to 
grow from 24 percent today to 40 percent in 1985 , , ,"^ 

A significant factor in the rising demands for educational opportunities is the fact 
that our people are alive, as never before, to the problems of the disadvantaged. 

They look to the schools and colleges, working together, to open avenues through 
which the disadvantaged may, through education and training, overcome some of the 
principal barriers to a fuller sharing by the disadvantaged in the opportunities of 
citizenship and a productive life. 

There a rising leve of educational expectations among our people. These expecta- 
tions, and the needs and aspirations which foster them, indicate clearly the direction 
we must move in providing post-high school educational opportunities. We turn, then, 
in Chapter II, to a consideration of the educational objectives to which we subscribe 
and to the premises which undergird them. 



Organisation /si.cj for Economic Co-operation and Development, Higher Education and 
The Demand for Scientific Manpower in the United States (OECDj^^Reviews of National 
Policies for Science and Education; Paris: Organisation /sijc/ for Economic 

Co-operation and Development, November, 1963), p, 82, 

2The Educational Policies Commission, Universal Opportunity for Education Beyond the 
High School (Washington, D, C, : National Education Associato.on of the United States 

and the American* Association of School Administrators, 1964), p. 31. 

Sidney Tickton, "A Third Force in College Enrollments," Saturday Review (March 21 
1964), p. 71. 
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CHAPTER II 

Objectives of Post-High School 
Education in Oregon 



The objectives of post-high school education in Oregon are based upon a number of 
premises, which have underlain the development of education in the United States 
generally. These premises are presented here as an introduction to a statement of 
the objectives. 



Premises 

1. Modern society's goals - whether economic, social, or political - can be achieved 
only through the development of human resources. A state unwilling or incapable 
of developing its human resources is capable of developing little else. 

2. The highest good of a democratic society is most effectively fostered when there 
is available to its citizens the fullest opportunity for self-fulfillment, tem- 
pered by social needs. 

In the words of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund report. The Pursuit of Excellence : 

A concern for the realization of individual personalities is deeply 
rooted in our moral heritage, our political philosophy, and the tex- 
ture of our daily customs .... 

Our devotion to a free society can only be understood in terms of 
these values. It is the only form of society that puts at the very 
top of its agenda the opportunity of the individual to develop his 
potentialities. It is the declared enemy of every condition that 
stunts the intellectual, moral, and spiritual growth of the indi- 
vidual. No society has ever fully succeeded in living up to the 
stern ideals that a free people set themselves. But only a free 
society can even address itself to that demanding task.^ 

3. Human resources not developed represent a social loss. Denied opportunity to 
develop his resources - physical, mental, and spiritual - the individual may 
become a burden to society, a truth to which many residents of our detention 
homes, prisons, and state hospitals can testify. 

4. No other social endeavor is, therefore, more important to the achievement of the 
social good, or more productive, than education. 

5. The increasing complexity of society requires human talents of a wide variety and 
achievement at many levels. Hence, the needs of society and the needs of indi- 
vidual self-fulfillment are both well served when a wide diversity of educational 



Rockefeller Brothers Fund Special vStudies Project, The Pursuit of Excellence - 
Education and the Future of America (America at Mid-Century Series: Special Studies 

Project Report V - Rockefeller Brothers Fund Incorporated; Garden City, N. Y. : 
Doubleday and Company Incorporated, 1958), p. 1. 
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opportunities is made effectively available in a manner to encourage their wide- 
spread use. 

6. The hand -minded should not be counted of less importance than the book-minded 
simply because they are hand-minded. Society has need for both - and an educa- 
tional obligation to both. 

7. If we open wide the doors of educational opportunity, we shall reap dividends 
from the most unlikely human sources. 

8. In a society as diverse as ours, numerous agencies, some publicly supported, some 
privately supported, are necessary to the provision of the wide variety of post- 
high school educational opportunities our times demand. Cooperation among these 
agencies in planning for post-high school educational needs is both desirable and 
necessary. 

9. Paraphrasing an ancient philosopher, what is valued in our society will be culti- 
vated. If widespread educational opportunity, readily available, is seen to have 
central importance to the achievement of the good life in the fullest individual 
and social sense, the people will strive to provide in full measure the financial 
resources necessary to the enterprise. 

Objectives 

1. To provide post-high school educational opportunities for all who can profit 

therefrom. The proportion of our total population which can significantly bene- 
fit from education beyond the high school, and at what levels, will depend upon 
the range in the nature of the educational opportunities made available and the 
ingenuity of our educational institutions and agencies in challenging abilities 
at all levels. As the range of educational opportunity is extended, the pro- 
portion of the state's population which can benefit from post-high school educa- 
tion will increase. 

We accept, as an ideal toward which to work in a long-ranging future, the follow- 
ing statement from the Educational Policies Commission publication. Universal 
Opportunity for Education Beyond the High School . 

A person cannot justly be excluded ffbiji further education unless his 
deficiencies are so severe that even the most flexible and dedicated 
institution could contribute little to his mental development .... 

In the future, the important question needs to be not "Who deserves 
not to be admitted?" but "Whom can the society, in conscience and 
self-interest, exclude?"^ 

How rapidly we move toward achievement of this ideal in Oregon will, of course, 
depend upon our sense of commitment to this ideal and the vigor of our efforts. 

It will require support of a wide range of educational opportunities, both pub- 
licly and privately supported and situated with due regard to the location of 
the students to be served. These will include opportunities in four-year college 
and universities (public and independent), community colleges and junior colleges 
technical institutes and vocational schools, proprietary schools, , bu*siness and 
industrial programs, and programs sponsored by labor and by the armed forces and 
other similar agencies, including such opportunities as on-the-job training and 
apprenticeship training. 



iThe Education Policies Commission, op. cit ., p. 5. 
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To provide programs of general education at the post-high school level for the 
youth of Or egon and for adults as well, to the end that: (a) their lives may 
be enriched by an appreciation of the arts and sciences, (b) they may have a 
fuller kn owledge of the impact of science, scientifi c methodology, and technoloev 
upon th e world in which we live, (c) they may more effectively discharge their 
responsibilities as citizens of Oregon and the larger world, and (d) they may, " 
from t he strong base of general knowledge thus acquired, find the resources and 
incentives for learning new skills or for otherwise increasing their educational 
capital , as changing times will require, during the whole of their occupational 
lives . An important aim of education is the development of the individual in 
the Ixberal and humane tradition. It is this aim that general education serves. 
It provides" an understanding of the wider culture to which all men are heirs, 

, It makes of man a more intelligent participant in the culture. 

It is probably true that there has never been a greater need for sound general 
education as a basis for intelligent citizenship. For the task of the ordinary 
citizen who wishes intelligently to discharge his rerjponsibilities as a citizen 
at home and in the larger world community of which he is part has been increased 
enormously by the complexities of social, economic, political, and technical 
changes , 

Moreover, in a society increasingly influenced, as is ours, by an accelerating 
technology, characterized by rapid obsolescence of specific skills, general 
knowledge and understanding provide the individual with the. means for dealing 
with the complexities of his occupational life. In such general knowledge he 
finds the resources and the incentive for learning such new skills, or for 
increasing his educational capital throughout his occupational life, as will 
enable him to adjust to changing demands of the occupational world in which he 
moves , 



To provide youth of post -high school age with opportunity for educational prep- 
aration that will offer them meaningful entry into the world of work, leading 
to ec onomic self-sufficiency . Except in those rare instances in which economic 
self-sufficiency is otherwise assured, gainful employment at a level reasonably 
commensurate with the individual's potentialities is essential both to the indi- 
vidual's contentment and the social and economic progress of the state. We 
believe strongly that society's best interests demand that educational prepara- 
tion leading to appropriate employment in the wide-ranging occupational spectrum 
of our state and nation be readily available to the youth of Oregon, The achieve- 
ment of this objective requires the provision of: 



Sub-baccalaureate programs providing shor.*: term spe cialized occupational 
preparation - including college level preparation for entry into semi- 
professional, technical, or vocational job opportunities . For a substantial 
number of Oregon youth, these shorter term, occupationally oriented programs 
are avenues to a successful career at an occupational level having a mean- 
ingful relationship to their capacities and interests. Denied such oppor- 
tunities, these youth either drop out of school or remain in colleges in 
programs for which they have neither the capacities nor the interest, drifting 
aimlessly. 

Such programs fill not only an urgent educational need but an urgent social 
need as well, for the manpower demand for persons with this level of prepara- 
tion is critical. The following observation in a report on technical educa- 
tion is expressive of the extent of manpower needs in the semi-professional 
and technical area. 

The national need for semi-professional and technician manpower 
is critical. The National Science Foundation, in a 1961 stu y . . , 
concluded that by 1970 the national need for technicians in < 
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industry alone would exceed 1,262,000. This figure, con- 
trasted with 630,000 employed in 1960, indicates that the 
supply must be doubled in the decade. Allowing for deaths 
and retirements as well as for new demands, almost 68,000 
new technicians would have to be educated and trained each 
year to meet the 1970 estimated demand. It is doubtful 
that the current annual rate of production of technicians 
from all sources (junior colleges, technical institutes, 
industry training programs, and armed service schools) 
exceeds 35,000. Further, other sectors of the economy, 
such as government, education, and health fields employed 
another 240,000 technicians in 1960, and this figure will 
probably double by 1970 also. Most certainly there is a 
challenge here for the junior college.^ 

Vocational schools, technical schools and institutes such as Oregon Technical 
Institute, community colleges, four-year institutions, management, labor, 
and the armed forces - these all are the avenues by which these occupational 
programs will be made available. 

b. Baccalaureate and graduate programs appropriate to the capacities and 

interests of persons desiring to develop specialised abilities and skills 
required in business, government, and the professions . There exists a seem- 
ingly insatiable demand for highly trained men and women in business, govern- 
ment, and the professions. As the Rockefeller Brothers Fund report (The 
Pursuit of Excellence) puts it, this demand results from "the constant pres- 
sure of an ever more complex society against the total creative capacity of 
its people." Pointing out the temptation to view the need in terms of speci 
fic shortages in specific areas such as engineering, economics, etc., the 
Rockefeller report cautions that it is not possible to meet the needs for 
trained persons through crash programs designed to meet specific shortages. 
The "lead time" needed to train and develop talents is too long. "Rather, 
we must prepare ourselves for a constant and growing demand for talents of 
all varieties, and must attempt to meet the specific needs of the future by 
elevating the quality of talented individuals of all kinds. 

In the same vein Henry M. Wriston warns: 

The educative process should never be distorted by the 
nation’s "need" for scientists, or engineers, or doctors, 
or any other specific profession or skill. Whenever coun- 
seling and curriculum stress vocation primarily they under- 
estimate needs just as vital, though not statistically 
conspicuous. The nation needs philosophers, poets, artists, 
critics — and a thousand other sorts of peopler-in numbers 
which "manpower analyses" can never estimate.^ 

We subscribe to these views. 

4. To promote and encourage the development of knowledge through research . The 
development of vigorous, we 11- supported research activities in Oregon, 



^Norman C. Harris, op.cit . , p. 28. 

^Rockefeller Brothers Fund Special Studies Project, op. cit., p. 10. 

3 lbid . , pp. 10-11. 

^President’s Commission on National Goals, Goals for Americans - Programs for Action 
in the Sixties (Washington, D. C. : The American Assembly, Columbia University, 

1960), p. 56. 
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particularly in institutions with graduate programs, is critical to the health 
and vigor not alone of higher education in Oregon but of the general social and 
economic well-being of the state. 

To undergraduate programs, research makes important contributions to quality. 

It is an attraction to able young professors who gravitate to those institutions 
where there is opportunity for research and/or association with mature, produc- 
tive scholars. It attracts gifts and grants and leads to improved resources, 
notably library and research resources. It creates among undergraduates a taste 
for excellence. 

In graduate programs research and instruction are inseparable. Two of the 
principal obligations of graduate education rest solidly upon a research 
foundation: 

a. The extension of the bounds of knowledge through research. 

b. The production of qualified researchers to meet the insatiable demands of 
higher education, government, and business and industry for such personnel. 

As for the contribution of research to the economic and social well-being of 
Oregon, we concur with the statement of the State Board of Higher Education as 
follows : 

If Oregon would be a center of educational strength and technological 
power, we must be prepared to encourage institutions of higher learn- 
ing in their work at the boundaries of knowledge. If those who are 
capable of advancing knowledge are supported only in their teaching 
and training of others, research will suffer. So', too, inevitably, 
will teaching and training, which make it possible to produce arid 
retain men and women of advanced education, important to the new tech- 
nology from which the wealth and power of the future are likely to flow.^ 

5. To make available, to individuals and groups in the state, the research and other 
resources of post-high school agencies of the state in the study and solution of 
problems affecting the well-being of the people of the state . The research 
accomplished in educational institutions has literally transformed the world. It 
is perhaps not too much to say that such institutions are created by society in 
the expectation that they will and should constitute a dynamic force for the 
creation of a better world. We view this responsibility of post-high school in-? 
stitutions as one of the most distinctive and most important of the reasons for 
their existence. Repositories and purveyors of existing knowledge in all forms, 
they must be useful instruments in the study and solution of the problems faced 
by our society. 

6 . To provide programs which permit and foster continuing, lifelong study . The 
great proliferation of knowledge, which promises to continue at an increasing 
rate, insures that he who would be informed, in whatever field, must consider 
learning a lifelong pursuit. This is as true of the citizen who would be knowl- 
edgeable of the social, political, or economic issues of the day as it is of 
the specialist - the skilled worker, technician, or professional person. 

The dislocation in employment patterns occasioned by technological change makes 
it imperative that opportunities be available to the worker for retraining and 
renewing of his educational and occupational capital. The manpower development 



^Oregon, State Board of Higher Education, Minutes of Meeting of January 27-28, 1964 , 
#322 (Eugene: Board's Office, 1964), p. 52. 
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activities illustrate how, at one level, opportunities are opened to the 
disemployed who seek to re-equip themselves. 

Provision must, therefore, be made for a wide variety of learning opportunities, 
at the post-high school level, for continuing education of all types - some 
occupationally oriented, some academically) and degree-oriented, some for credit, 
others for non-credit. 

7. To improve guidance and counseling services as an aid to youth and adults alike . 
The mounting complexities of life make it increasingly important that there be 
readily available, to youth and adults alike, guidance and counseling services 
to assist with the meeting of personal problems of wide variety, of which the 
selection of an occupation and the making of choices among alternative means of 
entry into an occupational field are but illustrative. 

As a preventive measure, guidance and counseling services will forestall many 
personal and occupational dislocations, costly both to the individuals involved 
and to society. 

More than 80 years ago (1883), under the heading of "The Temper of the West," James 
Bryce, an Englishman, wrote of his impressions following a visit to the American 
West: 



. . . The confidence of these Westerns is superb. . . . Men seem to live in 
the future rather than in the present . , . they see the country not merely 
as it is, but as it will be twenty, fifty, a hundred years hence. ^ 

It is with such confidence that we view the objectives of post-high school education 
in Oregon, confident that the people of Oregon will see what needs to be done and 
will do it, with a vision of the Oregon that will be - "twenty, fifty, a hundred 
years hence." 



Ijames Bryce, The American Commonv/ealth (2 vols*j New York; . G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1959), Vol. II, pp. 581-82. 
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CHAPTER III 

Selected Population Characteristics and 

Enrollment Trends 



In this chapter will be presented relevant information concerning Oregon's popula- 
tion and enrollment trends in the colleges and universities of the state. Treated 
in this chapter are the following: (1) selected population characteristics, 

(2) trends in population growth in Oregon 1940 to 1980, (3) geographic distribution 
of Oregon's population, (4) selected educational data relating to educational 
achievement, persistence in the secondary schools, and trend in the number of high 
school graduates in Oregon, and (5) trends in enrollments in Oregon's public and 
independent colleges and universities. 



Selected Population Characteristics 

Distribution of Oregon's Population 
1960 and 1980, by Age and Sex 

The population pyramid in Figure II (page 14) graphically describes the 1960 (actual) 
and 1980 (estimated) population of Oregon by age and sex. The inner pyramid in 
Tigure II pictorializes the census data collected in 1960, At this writing, each 

of these age groups has advanced six years. A mortality adjustment in each age 
group and an adjustment for net-migration would show Oregon's population in 1966. 

Of Figure II, tne Oregon Board of Census said, in 1965, in a report written for the 
post-high school study committee: 

The effect of the lower birth rates in the 1925-45 era is shown by the 
construction in the four age groups 15-19, 20-24, 25-29, and 30-34, 

The highest birth rates in the post-war baby boom began in 1946-47. 

Children born during 1946 would now be 19 years old, and they would 
have been part of the 10-14 year olds in 1960. National estimates of 
teen-age population 13-19 estimate this seven-year group at 12.5 per- 
cent of the total population. Oregon, in general, follows this pattern. 
Therefore, within the next six years, this increased portion of the pop- 
ulation will be in the process of family formation and/or in college, or 
entering the labor force. Population in 1980 is shown by the length of 
the dotted bar for each age group. The constricted population from the 
1930-1940 lower birth rate era will be 40 through 49 in 1980, As the 
pyramid shows, in 1980 each age group below 40 will be larger than at 
present. This is especially true for the age groups between 15 and 35. 
lit should also be observed that in 1980 the population in the 40-44 
and 4^-49 categories will actually be smaller than the same groups in 
1960^/ The projections include the expected number of children that 
will be born to those born in the high-birth post-World War II years. 

Net migration estimates are not included in the population pyramid. For 
the past several years, we have observed a small net in-m.igration. This 
is expected to continue. At present, we do not have information 
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FIGURE II 



POPULATION OF OREGON; 1960 AND 1980 
ZERO NET INTERSTATE MIGRATION PROJECTIONS, BY AGE AND SEX 



AGE 




POPULATION IN THOUSANDS 



1960 

1980 



in 



Source: Oregon State Board of Census, Population Bulletin (Portland, Oregon; 

Portland State College, October, 1963), p. 9, 
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concerning migration by age and sex. Estimates of migration have been 
made only for the total population.^ 

Table 2 (page 17) shows forecasts of population by age and sex from 1960 to 1980 in 
five-year intervals. It is predicted that the male population will« over the period 
to 1980, generally be larger than the female population for ages below 15 and that 
the female population will, in nearly all of the age groups above 15, generally be 
slightly larger than the male population over the same period. This reflects the 
excess of male over female births, and the higher mortality of males at all ages. 



Trend in Population Growth in Oregon,' 1940 to 1980 
Although through most of the past century Oregon has grown at a faster rate than the 



nation, Oregon 


's rate of growth during the period 1960 to 1980 is 


expected to be 


slightly below 


the national average (Table 1, 


below) . 








TABLE 1 








POPULATION GROWTH 


IN OREGON AND THE UNITED STATES 






ACTUAL AND PROJECTED FOR 


SELECTED YEARS 








1950 - 1980 






Year 


Oregon 


Percent 


United States 


Percent 


(in thousands) 


Gain 


(in thousands) 


Gain 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1950 


.1,516^ 




150,216^ 




1960 


1,769^ 


16.7 


178, 467^^ 


18.8 


1965 


1 , 904b 


7.6 


193,818'^ 


8.6 


1970 


2 , 059 b 


8.1 


208, 249^ 


7.4 


1975 


2 , 193 b 


6.5 


225,123d 


8.1 


1980 


2 , 343 b 


6.8 


244,566d 


8.6 


1960-1980 Total 








Projected Gain 


574 


32.4 


66,099 


37.0 



^U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Population; 1960 
("Characteristics of the Population," Part 39, "Oregon"), Vol. I, p. 173. 

^Oregon, State Board of Census, Population and Labor Force by Age and Sex 
(April, 1964). 

^U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, op.cit. (Final Report PC (1) ■ 
LC - Detailed Characteristics - United States Summary) , p, 358. 

<^U.S., Depfi”*'ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Current Population Reports," 
Population Estimates (February 7, 1966), Series P-25, No. 326, p. 14, Series I-B 
Population Estimates. 



During the 1940-1950 decade, Oregon's population increased rather spectacularly 
(40 percent), then the rate of increase fell off during the decade 1950-1960 to just 
over 16 percent, just slightly less than the nation's rate of growth (18.8 percent). 

The projected population gain 1960 to 1980 is estimated at 32.4 percent for Oregon, 
compared with an estimated gain for the nation of 37.0 percent. 



^Oregon State Board of Census report written for the post-high school study, dated 
April 7, 1965. 
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Geographic Distribution of Oregon’s Population 

1. Oregon's population is concentrated in the western one~third of the state * 

Approximately 86 percent of Oregon's population (1965) resides in that tier of 
counties extending from the Columbia River on the north to the California border 
on the south, and from the Pacific Ocean on the west to the eastern boundaries 
of Jackson, Douglas, Lane, Linn, Marion, Clackamas, and Hood River counties on 
the east. It is estimated that by 1975, in excess of 87 percent of the state's 
population will be concentrated in this area (Table 3, page 18). 

Figure HI (page 19) gives a graphic representation of population density by 
county, in 1960. Figure IV (page 20) shows the rate of expected population 
growth to 1970, by area. 

2. Within the western one- third of Oregon, the population is further concentrated 
in the counties having sizable urban areas . 

Contained in this section of the state are the Portland metropolitan area 
(approximately 42 percent of the state's population (1965^ resides here), the 
counties of Marion (Salem), Benton (Corvallis), Linn (Albany), Lane (Eugene- 
Springfield) , Douglas (Roseburg), Josephine (Grants Pass), Jackson (Medford- 
Ashland) , and Coos (Coos Bay-North Bend) . 

3. In the eastern two-thirds of the state reside approximately 14 percent of the 
state's residents . 

Principal concentrations of population in this section are found in the counties 
of Klamath (Klamath Falls) , .Umatilla (Pendleton), Deschutes (Bend), Malheur 
(Ontario), Wasco (The Dalles), Union (La Grande), and Baker (Baker). 

Geographic Distribution of Population 18-24 

4. In 1965, approximately 87 percent of the population aged 18-24 lived in the 
western one-third of the state, and it is estimated that by 1975 this percentage 
will reach 88. 



Selected Educational Data - 
Persistence in School 



Median School Years Completed 

1. The "median school years completed" continues to increase in Oregon as it does 
nationally . 

The decennial census reveals thiit the median school years completed in Oregon 
increased from 9.1 in 1940 to 10.9 in 1950, and to 11.8 in 1960. Oregon's median 
school years completed is slightly higher than that for the nation (10.6), but 
below that for its neighbors on the coast, California (12.1) and Washington 
( 12 . 1 ). 

In Oregon the increase from 1950 to 1960 in median school years completed has 
been greater in the rural regions (9.9 years, 1950 - 10.9 yeara, 1960) than in 
the urban regions (11.7 years, 1950 - 12.1 years, 1960). 
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POPULATION, STATE OF OREGON, BY AGE GROUP, APRIL 1, 1960 
FORECAST APRIL 1, 1965-1970; ESTIMATED APRIL 1, 1975-1980 
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TABLE 3 



POPULATION OF COUNTIES AND STATE ECONOMIC AREAS OF OREGON 
APRIL 1, 1960, AND FORECAST APRIL 1, 1965 to 1985^ 



Area 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1 


2 


3 


4 


. 5 


6 


7 


State 


1,768,687 


1,903,671 


2,058,822 


2,193,077 


2,342,852 


2,476,878 


Area A 


728,088 


799,230 


876,541 


937,912 


1,006,968 


1,070,249 


Clackamas 


113,038 


128,197 


143,227 


154,099 


164,740 


175,093 


Multnomah 


522,813 


559,301 


600,168 


630,558 


666,714 


708,612 


Washington' 


92,237 


111,732 


133,146 


153,255 


175,514 


186,544 


Area B 


162,890 


183,806 


207,121 


227,992 


249,956 


270,290 


Lane 


162,890 


' 183,806 


207,121 


227,992 


249,956 


270,290 


Area la 


,93.>3M 


95,048 


99,123 


103,467 


108,760 


114,003 


Clatsop 


27,380 


25,511 


25,177 


24,801 


24,471 


25,651 


Columbia 


22,379 


22,878 


23,492 


24,046 


24,776 


25,970 


Lincoln 


24,635 


27,355 


30,599 


34,206 


38,479 


40,334 


Tillamook 


18,955 


19,304 


19,855 


20,414 


21,034 


22,048 


Area lb 


241,275 


256,825 


274,499 


291,120 


309,780 


324,585 


Coos 


54,955 


58,300 


61,186 


66,200 


71,962 


75,401 


Curry 


13,983 


19,236 


26,709 


28,268 


29,832 


31,258 


Douglas 


68,458 


71,243 


74,444 


79,010 


84,198 


88,222 


Jackson 


73,962 


78,229 


82,569 


88,064 


94,111 


98,609 


Josephine 


29,917 


29,817 


29,591 


29,578 


29,677 


31,095 


Area 2 


291,316 


309,513 


332,789 


356,482 


381,783 


403,662 

66,8»7 


Benton 




44,322 


50,351 


56,467 


63,261 


Hood River 


13,395 


13,526 


13,678 


13,796 


13,859 


14,653 


Linn 


58,867 


60,510 


62,830 


65,022 


67,117 


70,964 


Marion 


120,888 


132,317 


146,627 


162,057 


178,904 


189,156 


Polk 


26,523 


26,989 


27,788 


28,304 


28,672 


30,315 


Yamhill 


32,478 


‘31,849 


31,515 


30,836 


29,970 


31,687 


Area 3 


74,943 


77,476 


80,991 


83,008 


85,610 


87,580 


Gilliam 


3,069 


2,998 


2,908 


2,764 


2,662 


2,724 


Morrow 


4,871 


4,811 


4,778 


4,624 


4,503 


4,607 


Sherman 


2,446 


2,518 


2,624 


2,681 


2,740 


2,802 


Umatilla 


44,352 


44,611 


45,201 


44,766 


44,423 


45,445 


Wasco 


20,205 


22,538 


25,480 


28,173 


31,282 


32,002 


Area 4 


176,826 


181,773 


187,758 


193,096 


199,995 


206,509 


Baker 


17,295 


18,068 


18,907 


19,715 


20,799 


21,477 


Crook 


9,430 


9,580 


9,726 


9,848 


9,960 


10,284 


Deschutes 


23,100 


23,867 


24,728 


25,508 


26,459 


27,321 


Grant 


7,726 


7,307 


6,947 


6,527 


6,180 


6,381 


Harney 


6,744 


6,944 


7,172 


7,396 


7,700 


7,951 


Jefferson 


7,130 


7,944 


8,881 


9,906 


11,140 


11,503 


Klamath 


47,475 


50,042 


53,004 


55,708 


58,759 


60,672 


Lake 


7,158 


7,471 


7,830 


8,187 


8,640 


8,921 


Malheur 


22,764 


22,285 


21,855 


21,318 


20,899 


21,580 


Union 


18,180 


18,777 


19,527 


20,159 


20,879 


21,560 


Wallowa 


7,102 


6,998 


6,928 


6,797 


6,740 


6,959 


Wheeler 


2,722 


2,490 


2,253 


2,027 


1,840 


1,900 



^These forecasts we?fe prepared by the Oregon State Board of Census using Population 
Bulletin P-10 as the base and adjusting county estimates prepared for Bulletin P-9. 
Errors of estimates for county totals would be expected to be significantly larger 
than errors of estimates for economic area totals. 
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ERIC 



Areas which will gain more than pjg Areas with % population increase Areas with % population gains 
state % increase. near state 7=, increase. below state 7, increase. 

Area A =(20.47>) Area B = (27. 27o) tajsl Area lb (13.87o) Area 2 (14.27o) Area 3 (8Z) Areas la & 4 (6.27o) 










Percentage of Ninth Grade Glass 
Graduated from High School 



V 



2* An increasing percentage of students entering the ninth grade in Oregon are 
graduating from high school (Table 4, below). 

The increase has been from 63.8 percent in 1952 to 82.6 percent in 1965. These 
percentages were compiled by the State Department of Education, Special Services 
Division. In each of the years 1948 to 1961, the number of students was counted 
and compared to the number of students graduated four years later. This treat- 
ment does not take into consideration the number of students who transfer into 
the state. Hence, these figures should be considered as no more than a partial 
indicator of what has been occurring with respect to the number of school 
drop-outs. 



TABLE 4 

PERCENT OF NINTH GRADE CLASS WHICH GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 



Class 


Graduated 


Class 


Graduated 


Class 


Graduated 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1952 


63.8% 


1957 


69.9% 


1962 


77.5% 


1953 


66.0 


1958 


71.2 


1963 


78.2 


1954 


66.4 


1959 


7J.7 


1964 


80.8 


1955 


67.9 


1960 


11.2 


1965 


82.6 


1956 


69.6 


1961 


76.0 







Percent High School Drop-Outs 
by Grade and Year 

3. Students entering the ninth grade who dro p out of school before graduating are 
staving longer in school than formerly . 

Kiis is evident from the data presented in Table 5 (page 22) which reveal that 
in 1952 the percentage of the class dropping out of school was for the grades 

9, 10, 11, and 12, respectively, 7,7 percent, 9,4 percent, 12,4 percent, and 
6.7 percent. 2 

In 1965, the percentage of the class dropping out of school was for grades 9, 

10, 11, and 12, respectively, 0.6 percent, 2,3 percent, 6.6 percent, and 7.9 
percent. 

4. The largest percentage of high school drop-outs among students who get as far 
as the ninth grade is nox'/ in the twelfth grade . 



^"State-Wide Enrollment Data - A Measure of Holding Power," Oregon Guidance Service, 
Vol, XXI, No. 1, October, 1965, p. 15. 

2lbid. 
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TABLE 5 





PERCENT 


OF HIGH 


SCHOOL DROP-OUTS IN 


OREGON BY GRADE AND BY YEAR 




Class 




Ninth 


Tenth 


Eleventh 


Twelfth 


of 




% Lost 


% Lost 


% Lost 


% Lost 


1 




2 


3 


4 


5 


1952 




7.7% 


9.4% 


12.4% 


6.7% 


1953 




6.0 


10.2 


11.8 


6.0 


1954 




6.8 


10.4 


9.8 


6.7 


1955 




7.7 


8.0 


9.9 


6.5 


1956 




4.9 


8.4 


10.2 


6.9 


1957 




4.9 


7.7 


10.8 


6.7 


1958 




4.1 


7.3 


9.6 


7.8 


1959 




3.9 


7.4 


8.7 


8.2 


1960 




4.0 


5.7 


9.3 


7.8 


1961 




3.1 


5.2 


8.1 


7.6 


1962 




2.5 


5.3 


7.5 


7.2 


1963 




2.1 


4.5 


6.8 


8.4 


1964 




1.9 


3.3 


5.6 


8.4 


1965 




0.6 


2.3 


6.6 


7.9 


Trend 


in Numbers 


of High 


School Graduates 







One of the most significant factors in estimating the need for post-high school 
facilities and programs is the trend in the number of graduates from Oregon high 
schools (Table 6, p. 23). Some significant facts emerge from an examination of 'this 
trend for the years 1956-57 to 1974-75. 

5* The largest annual increase (actual or estimated) in high school graduates 
occurs in 1963-64 and 1964-65 (16.5 and 21.9 percent, respectively) . 

6 . Following the big increase in high school graduates in 1964-65, it is estimated 
that t here will be a leveling off in the number of graduates, with an actual 
drop in ^aduates in 1965-66 (-3.7%) and 1971-72 (-0.5%.), and only moderate 
increases in other years from 1966-67 to 1974-75. 



The trend in high school graduates can be dramatized by observing that in the 
eight years from 1956-57 to 1964-65 (a peak year) the number of high school 
graduates increased from 16,910 to 31,732, an increase of 87.7 percent. In the 
next nine years (1964-65 to 1973-74) high school graduates are expected to 
increase from 31,732 to 36,840, or only 16.1 percent. And the follox/ing year 
(1974-75) the number is expected to increase only slightly to 37,548. 

The decline in the rate of increase in high school g raduates should not be mis- 
understood by the reader to presage a corresponding decrease in the rate of 
increase in the post-high school institutions of Oregon . A number of factors is 
likely to affect post-high school enrollments that are not reflected in the num- 
ber of high school graduates; (1) The increasing proportion of high school 
graduates going on to post-high school education. A study of a random sample 
of 10 percent of each of the high school graduating classes in Oregon from 1961 
to 1965 (Table 34, Chapter V) reveals that in the fall term following 
graduation, 39.8 percent of the sample were in Oregon colleges in 1961 compared 
with 47«8 percent in 1965. Five and one-half (5.5) percent were enrolled in 
vocational schools in 1961 compared with 6.9 percent in 1965. (2) The increased 

retention of students in our colleges. (3) The increasing numbers of graduate 
students enrolling in Oregon institutions. (4) The increasing numbers of adults 
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who are enrolling as additional kinds of opportunities are made available in 
the community colleges. 



TABLE 6 

NUMBER OF GRADUATES 

OREGON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS ^ 

(Actual 1956-57 - 1964-65; estimates 1965-66 - 1974-75) 



School 

Year 


Public 
High School 
Graduates 


Private 
High School 
Graduates 


Total 
Oregon 
High School 
Graduates 


Percentage Chanj 
from 

Previous Year 


1 


2 


3 


4 




5 


1956-57 


15,853 


' 1,057 (estimate) 


16 , 910 (estimate) 




1957-58 


16,645 


1 , llO(estimate) 


17 , 755 (estimate) 


5.0 


1958-59 


17,144 


1,146 


18,290 




3.0 


1959-60 


19,791 


1,316 


21,107 




15.4 


1960-61 


21,261 


1,491 


22,752 




7.8 


1961-62 


20,750 


1,565 


22,315 




-1.9 


1962-63 


20,800 


1,562 


22,362 




0.2 


1963-64 


24,463 


1,578 


26,041 




16.5 


1964-65 


29,988 


1,744 


31,732 




21.9 


1965-66 


28,791 


1,765 


30,556 




-3.7 


1966-67 


29,111 


1,776 


30,887 




1.1 


1967-68 


29,405 


1,764 


31,169 




0.9 


1968-69 


30,688 


1,810 


32,498 




4.3 


1969-70 


32,821 


1,904 


34,725 




6.9 


1970-71 


33,813 


1,927 


35,740 




2.9 


1971-72 


33,684 


1,886 


35,570 




-0.5 


1972-73 


34,298 


1,886 


36,184 




1.7 


1973-74 


34,953 


1,887 


36,840 




1.8 


1974-75 


35,658 


1,890 


37,548 




1.9 



^Based on data (1956-57 to 1964-65) and estimates (1965-66 to 1974-75) supplied by 



the Oregon State Department of Education, 



Projections of Enrollments in Oregon 

in the Oregon State System of Higher Education, Public Community Colleges, 
and the Independent Colleges and Universities 

Enrollments and tentative projections of enrollments for the years 1956-57 to 
1974-75 are presented in Table 7 (p. 24) for the following major categories of edu- 
cational agencies in Oregon: (1) Oregon State System of Higher Education, (2) Oregon 

public community colleges, and (3) independent colleges and univerr-ities of Oregon. 
(Figure V, p. 25 » presents the same information graphically.) 

Originally issued in 1964 and revised in 1966, these statistics grew out of a joint 
study by the Oregon State Department of Education and the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education with the cooperation of the independent colleges and universities. 
They constitute a part of the overall study of post-high school education undertaken 
jointly by the foregoing two public bodies. Table 7 differs from the joint enroll- 
ment projection issued by the state departments of education and higher education 
June 1966 in that Table 7 incorporates August 1966 revisions of independent college 
and university figures. 
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ESTIMATED OREGON COLLEGE-AGE POPULATION WITH AVERAGE-TERM FTE ENROLLMENTS 
IN OREGON COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES - 1956-57 to 1974-75 
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Oregon State System Community Independent (Total length of bar represents Estimated Oregon 

of Higher Edcuation Colleges Colleges 18-24 College-Age Population) 



Derivation of the Enrollment Data 



Enrollment projections generally represent a melding of; (1) information concerning 
the numbers of potential students in the service area of the institution, (2) past 
enrollment trends of the institution, and (3) the most insightful assessment that the 
forecaster can make of the forces and influences likely to be operative in the future 
in a manner which promises to modify past enrollment trends. 

State System of Higher Education 
and Independent College Estimates 

Mature, stable institutions, long in existence, have available as a basis for their 
enrollment projections a rich store of enrollment information from past years which 
provides a solid base for making enrollment forecasts. Such is the case with the 
state system institutions and the independent colleges and universities. 

The state system enrollment projections included in this study are the result of the 
collaborative efforts of the institutions and the state system office of institutional 
research. The projection assumes that the freshman class at system institutions will 
continue to bear the same relationship to the previous June high school graduating 
class as has occurred during the past year (1965), and that any increases in the num- 
ber of freshmen enrolled in the state resulting from increased interest in post-high 
school study will accrue to the community colleges. Enrollments will increase at the 
system institutions because there will be some increase in the numbers of students 
graduating from the high schools, because students are staying in school longer, and 
because development of the community colleges should increase the numbers of students 
transferring to system institutions at an advanced level. (The number of students 
transferring from Oregon community colleges is not large enough to be significant at 
present - 141 students fall term 1964, 265 students fall term 1965 - but these numbers 
should increase.) 

In the ten years 1956-57 to 1965-66, short-range, annual, head-count enrollment esti- 
mates for the State System of Higher Education have deviated from the actual enroll- 
ments less than 1.0 percent in each of five years (1956-57, 1957-58, 1958-59, 1963-64, 
1964-65), less than 3.0 percent in two years (1960-61, 1962-63), jvz'c over 3.0 percent 
in 1959-60, and 7.8 and 7.2 percent in 1961-62 and 1965-66, respectively. Long-range 
projections, as in Table 7, p. 24, are less accurate, but are useful and necessary for 
long-range planning. These projections are revised annually to take into account most 
recent enrollment experience. 

The independent college enrollment projection included in this study is a summary of 
projections of the individual institutions participating in the post-high school 
study. 1 As a result, the basic premises on which individual enrollment projections 
were made are probably as varied as the institutions themselves. Certainly the inde- 
pendent institutions will share in the increase of the numbers of students who will 
seek education beyond the high school in the years ahead. However, as we shall note 
later in this section, the number of students enrolled in the independent colleges 
will, in the period covered by this study, be a smaller percentage of the total 
enrollments in Oregon than at present, if present estimates prove reliable. 

Projections for both the system and independent institutions include both in-state and 
out-of-state students. 



iThe enrollment data for independent colleges included in Table 7 include data from 
the following institutions: Cascade, Concordia, George Fox, Lewis and Clark, 

Linfield, Marylhurst, Mt. Angel, Multnomah, Northwest Christian College, Pacific, 
Reed, University of Portland, Warner Pacific, and Willamette. Not included are data 
for Judson Baptist College. 
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Community College Estimates 



Community colleges in Oregon, like new institutions everywhere, lack the wealth of 
enrollment records which the mature institutions have developed. Hence, they must 
rely more upon the enrollment experiences of similar institutions elsewhere, which 
have been long in existence, and upon other indices of probable enrollments. 

The enrollment projection for Oregon community colleges presented in Table 7 is a 
projection of reimbursable student full-time equivalencies . 1 The projection is based 
upon a 1965 enrollment projection of grades 9-12 and assumes the following; 

1. Average daily membership (grades 9-12) can be projected from the enrollment pro- 
jection (grades 9-12) by assuming that the same relationship between average 
daily membership and enrollment will continue to exist in the future as has 
existed in the past. 

2. The projected average daily membership (ADM) of any given area in the state will 
maintain the same relationship to state totals as existed in 1964-65. 

3. The potential reimbursable student full-time equivalency of a community college 
is one- fourth of the projected grade 9-12 average daily membership of the area 
served. (The 1:4 ratio was applied to all schools except Treasure Valley which 
has already exceeded that ratio. Treasure Valley's potential is projected on a 
1:3 basis.) 

4. Oregon's community colleges generally may be expected to achieve their potential 
enrollment in a ten- year period. Experience suggests that Clatsop and Treasure 
Valley community colleges will attain their projected potential enrollment in a 
shorter time and their projected enrollments have been adjusted accordingly. 

5. The rate of growth of individual institutions toward their potential enrollment 
is a linear projection. 

6. Lower-division collegiate and "all other programs" are projected separately. 

In the ten operating community colleges (1966), the difference between the t .o 
is projected as the history of the institution indicates.^ For the schools not 
yet in existence, it is assumed that 50 percent .of their total enrollment will 
be in lower-divicion collegiate work. 

The State Department of Education, which works closely with the community colleges 
in Oregon, emphasizes, in making the enrollment projections for the community colleges 
that are presented in Table 7, that community college enrollment projections extend- 
ing over the period covered in this report are "extremely hazardous." Among the 
factors that render such projections difficult are these; (1) since community col- 
leges are relatively new in Oregon, there is no broadly based Oregon experience in 
terms of which reliable trends in enrollment can be established, (2) since the estab- 
lishment of community colleges in Oregon is dependent, among other things, upon local 
initiative and popular election, it is difficult to forecast the starting date of new 
community colleges in Oregon, (3) it is not possible to predict with any precision 
the rate of expansion of course offerings in any given community college, and the 

^Not included are students enrolled in non- reimbursable courses or students who are 
not Oregon residents. 

20regon, State Department of Education, A Study of Oregon Community Colleges 1962- 
1965 (Salem, Oregon; The Department, February, 1966), p. 42. Community colleges 
included in this projection are: Blue Mountain, Central Oregon, Clatsop, Lane, 

Portland, Salem, Southwestern, Treasure Valley, and Umpqua. Also included were 
estimates for; (1) Mt. Hood and Clackamas community colleges, which will open in 
1966-67, and (2) the following areas which it is anticipated will provide community 
college services: Linn-Benton, Mid-Columbia, South Central, Washington County. 
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range of the programs offered is likely to be related to the range of abilities and 
objectives to which the college will appeal. 

We include here three comments from the state department document on community col- 
leges, which was prepared for the post-high school study committee by the department, 
to illustrate the reservations the state department has concerning the community col- 
lege enrollment predictions included here: 

Until such time as Oregon community college development levels off and 
provides a stable historical base upon which to project enrollment data, 
major plaiming emphasis should be given only to projections made one 
biennium at a time.^ 



Enrollment trends in Oregon community colleges must be studied in terms of 
the status of each institution at a particular time. Reference was made 
earlier to a number of variables making enrollment projection difficult. 

The fact remains that these same variables strongly determine enrollment 
trends within programs. Obviously inadequate funding for the construction 
of facilities hampers enrollment growth. The higher cost of constructing 
vocational- technical facilities results in fewer student stations per con- 
struction dollar than does the comparably lower cost of the lower- division 
collegiate facilities. More subtly, the admission procedures of four-year 
colleges and the condition of the economy operate to influence changes in 
the rate of lower-division collegiate enrollment within community colleges. 
Lower-division collegiate enrollment can, of course, be accommodated in 
facilities more easily obtained or converted than can vocational-technical 
enrollment. 



Perhaps the most accurate statement that can be made about projections at 
this time is that total community college enrollment in Oregon will sub- 
stantially increase over the next decade, quite probably beyond the statis- 
tical projections, and the direction and emphasis of this enrollment will 
flow with the total impact of the variables involved.^ 

Something of the hazards involved in making projections for the community colleges 
at this stage is indicated by the fact that while the projection for 1964-65 of the 
Oregon community college FTE for the reimbursable programs was cff only 1.0 percent 
from the actual FTE enrollment in 1964-65, the projection for individual community 
colleges ranged from a projection 51.0 percent low to one 51.5 percent high. 

It should also be especially noted here that it seems likely that any marked changes 
in admissions requirements of the four-year institutions and in the costs of attend- 
ing these institutions could have an important Influence on the extent to which and 
how rapidly the community colleges increase their enrollments. Should admission 
standards in the four-year schools be changed with the specific view in mind of 
encouraging a large proportion of college-bound youth to attend their first two years 
at a community college, the impact on community college enrollment could be rather 
dramatic. On the basis of the studies carried on by the office of high school 
relations of the State System of Higher Education (referred to in Chapter V), 
it would appear that, to the present, the establishment of the community colleges has 
made little or no change in the percentage of high school graduates attending the 
state system and the independent institutions. This is not to say, however, that had 
the community colleges not been established, the state system and independent colleges 

llbid .. p. 35. 

2lbid . , p . 43 . 
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might not nof /7 be enrolling a higher percentage of the graduating high school seniors 
than they now do. It should also be said that the post-high school study committee 
sees no disposition in Oregon to wish to alter admission requirements in the four- 
year institutions . for the specific purpose of directing a larger proportion of the 
graduating seniors into the community colleges, nor does the committee consider that, 
in the period under discussion in this report, there is any useful purpose to be 
served by such direction. 

A Theoretical Enrollment 
Pattern for 1974 
High School Graduates 

Upon the foregoing assumption, the state system office of institutional research 
developed the following theoretical pattern of attendance of graduates of a mythical 
high school in year 1974-75, as a means of bringing enrollment patterns into sharper 
focus. The mythical high school used was one having an average daily membership of 
500 in the ninth grade, a total average daily membership of 1,912 students, and a 
graduating class of 410 students. (These figures use current State Department of 
Education class mortality experience and would support a community college with 478 
reimbursable full-time equivalent students - 713 head count - according to community 
college division estimates.) 

Evidence in Oregon ie to the effect that 45 percent of the high school graduates 
enter, in the fall following high school graduation, a state system institution, an 
independent college or university in Oregon, or an out-of-state institution (Table 34 
Chapter V). If that percentage of the 410 graduates in the hypothetical school were 
to go on to college following graduation, this would account for 184 of the 410 grad- 
uates. The remaining 226 students, or 55 percent, would constitute the high school 
pool from which a community college could draw its enrollment, in addition, of course 
to the community adult population pool. 

Fall term 1965, 10 percent of the previous June's high school graduates enrolled in 
Oregon community colleges, and 45 percent entered the labor market, joined the armed 
services, enrolled in proprietary vocational schools, and so forth. Were these per- 
centages to continue in our mythical 1974 high- school graduating class, 41 June grad- 
uates might be expected to enroll in the community colleges .the following fall and 
184 would follow non-college activities. 

If the percentage of local high school graduates attending the community college the 
fall term following graduation were to increase, each year, by two percent, by fall 
term 1974, 115 individuals (28 percent of the graduating class) would enroll in the 
community college. The portion of the 1974 June high school graduating class engaged 
in these various activities fall term following graduation then, as compared to the 
1965 class, would be as follows: 



1965 

Glass 



State system institutions, 
independent colleges, and 
out-of-state schools 457o 

Oregon community colleges 10 

Sub- total, college-bound 55?o 

Non-college (including pro- 
prietary schools, military 
service, work, etc.) 45 



1974 

Class 



457o 

28 

73% 



27 



Total 



100 % 



100 % 
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It would appear highly unlikely that the non-college bound group can be reduced 
much below 27 percent. In this group are students of the proprietary schools (in 
1965, 6.9 percent), including the hospital schools of nursing, business schools, 
beauty schools, etc.; persons going into the military services (in 1965, 5.9 percent), 
some of whom will receive training in service schools and some of whom will return 
to school upon completion of their military obligation; and young people who are able 
to go directly into jobs following high school graduation (in 1965, 21 „5 percent), 
many in occupations where they will receive on-the-job training. 

Whether the enrollment of 28 percent of the 1974 graduating class would suppot.'t the 
projected community college full-time equivalent reimbursable enrollment of 478 
would depend upon how many community college students come from the adult population 
residing in the area. 

Comparison of System and 
Community College Projections 

The foregoing discussion leads us to observe that the projections relating to comi- 
munity college enrollments and those relating to enrollments in the State System of 
Higher Education are not directly comparable. The community college division of the 
State Department of Education is projecting a potential community college enrollment 
based on total high school attendance , but which includes enrollments from the high 
school graduating class, as well as from the local community adult population pool . 
The State System of Higher Education is projecting a potential enrollment based on 
high school graduates , historical class retention rates , and estimates of graduate 
students provided by the institutions . 

As the community colleges in Oregon pass out of their early developmental stages and 
into a steady, measured growth in curricula and enrollments, there will accrue the 
same wealth of enrollment data which the long-established institutions possess and 
find so useful in predicting enrollment trends. Meanwhile, the estimated community 
college enrollments are based upon the assumptions earlier described. 

The reader will find in Chapter VIII the committee's recommendations concerning the 
community colleges, including recommendations as to those areas of the state, not now 
having available to their people community college services, which the committee 
feels should provide these services by 1974-75. 

Trends in Numbers Enrolled in Oregon Colleges 
An analysis of the data in Table 7 reveals the following interesting facts: 

1. It is estimated that the number of 18-24-year-olds in Oregon will increase by 
63,662 (34.9 percent) in the nine years from 1965-66 to 1974-75, which is a 
larger increase in point of numbers than the increase in the preceding nine-year 
period 1956-57 to 1965-66, in which numbers of 18-24-year-olds increased by 
46,190 (33.9 percent). Though it is estimated that the actual increase in 18- 
24-year-olds will be larger in the next nine years than in the past nine years, 
the percentage increase will be about the same because of the larger base from 
which the percentage for the more recent period is calculated . 

2. Enrollments in Oregon's colleges, public and independent, are expected to 
increase 51,470 (90,7 percent) during the next nine years (1965-66 to 1974-75) . 
This is a larger number increase but a smaller percentage increase than occurred 
during the previous nine years (1956-57 to 1965-66) when numbers of students 
increased by 31,986 (129.2 percent) . 

The increase in enrollments from 56,734 in 1965-66 to an estimated 108,204 by 
1974-75 results from three factors, the first two of which may be seen graphically 
in Figure VI, p. 31: (1) there yrill be more young people of college age, (2) it 
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FIGURE VI 



WHY COU.EGE ENROLLMENTS WILL RISE 



There will be more young people of college age . . . 




, , , and a larger proportion of them will be in college. 



(percent of age group 
18-24 in Oregon colleges) 




Source: Oregon State Board of 
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is expected that a larger proportion of them will be in college, and (3) increas- 
ing numbers of adults, beyond the normal college ages, are enrolling in post-high 
school institutions. 

All thr ee categories of collegiate institutions in Oregon (state system institu- 
tions, pub lic community colleges, and independent colleges and universities) will 
experience avery considerable increase in enrollment from 1965-66 to 1974-75, as 
indicated below - the community colleges most especially . 





Estimated Percent 
Increase in Enrollment 


Enrollments 


State System Institutions 


54.8% 


37,390 - 
57,866 - 


1965-66 

1974-75 


Public Community Colleges 


327.4% 


7,439 - 
31,797 - 


1965-66 

1974-75 


Independent Colleges 


55.7% 


11,905 - 
18,541 - 


1965-66 

1974-75 



Though it is estimated that enrollments in the state system and independent col- 
leges will continue to increase from 1965--66 to 1974-75 (by more than 20,000~in 
the state system institutions and by more than 6,000 in the independent colleges 
and univers ities), the proportion of Oregon's college enrollments provided for in 
the state system institutions and in the independent colleges and universities 
will c ontinue to decline, while the proportion p rovided for in the community col- 
leges will continue to increase (Table 8, p, 33). 

In the period from 1956-57 to 1965-66, the proportion of the total college enroll- 
ments in Oregon accommodated in the state system institutions has declined from 
approximately 72,3 percent to approximately 65.9 percent; at the independent col- 
leges, from 27,0 percent to 21.0 percent; while in the community colleges the 
percent enrolled has risen from 0.7 percent to 13.1 percent. By 1974-75, it is 
estimated that the state system institutions will enroll 53.5 percent, the inde- 
pendent colleges approximately 17.1 percent, and the community colleges 29.4 
percent. 

It is estimated that 1967-68 will be the first year that the community colleges 
^ higher proportion of the Oregon total than will the independent 
colleges (19.0 percent compared with 18,9 percent). Figure VII, p. 34, presents 
the foregoing data in a more graphic form. 
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TABLE 8 



PERCENT OF TOTAL COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS IN OREGON IN STATE SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS, 
PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES, AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGES^ 

(1956-57 to 1974-75) 



Academic 

Year 




Percent Enrollment is of 
Total College Enrollment in Oregon 






Oregon Public Colleges 




Independent 

Colleges^ 


ossheI 


Community 

Colleges^ 


Totals 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1956-57 


72.3 


0.7 


73.0 


27.0 


1957-58 


73.1 


0.6 


73.7 


26.3 


1958-59 


73.0 


0.8 


73.8 


26.2 


1959-60 


73.0 


0.7 


73.7 


26.3 


1960-61 


73.4 


0.7 


74.1 


25.9 


1961-62 


72.2 


4.2 


76.4 


23.6 


1962-63 


70.0 


6.9 


76.9 


23.1 


1963-64 


68.7 


7.6 


76.3 


23.7 


1964-65 


66.8 


10.0 


76.8 


23.2 


1965-66 


65,9 


13.1 


79.0 


21.0 


1966-67 


64.7 


15.1 


79.8 


20.2 


1967-68 


62.1 


19.0 


81.1 


18.9 


1968-69 


60.1 


21.5 


81.6 


18.4 


1969-70 


58.5 


23.4 


81.9 


18.1 


1970-71 


57.2 


25.0 


82.2 


17.8 


1971-72 


56.2 


26.3 


82.5 


17.5 


1972-73 


55.1 


27.6 


82.7 


17.3 


1973-74 


54.2 


28.7 


82.9 


17.1 


1974-75 


53.5 


29.4 


82.9 


17.1 



11956-57 to 1965-66 (actual), 1966-67 to 1974-75 (estimated). 

21956-57 to 1964-65 (actual), 1965-66 to 1974-75 (estimated). 

Source: Office of Institutional Research, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

Data for community colleges and independent colleges supplied by Oregon State 
Department of Education and the individual indeper ’ent institutions, respectively. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Making Post-High School Education 




In Chapter II we suggested as a long-range goal toward which Oregon should work, the 
development of widely varied post-high school educational and training opportunities 
made effectively available to all who can profit therefrom. This means that not only 
must the educational and training resources be in existence in a physical sense, they 
must be accessible to the students who have the capacity to benefit from them, acces- 
sible in the sense that the student is not denied their use because of unnecessarily 
rigorous admission or retention policies, or because the cost of access to them 
exceeds the student's financial capacity. 

Such an aim has far-reaching implications for basic policy decisions affecting post- 
high school education in Oregon. In this present chapter, we shall examine selected 
student personnel policies relating to accessibility of post-high school education 
in Oregon: (1) high school-post-high school transition and the inter institutional 

transfer of students, (2) admission and retention policies, (3) tuition and fees, and 
(4) student financial aid. 



The Transition from High School to Post-High School 
Education and Training Activities 

The effective transition of young people from high school-level educational activities 
to post-high school-level educational and training activities requires: 

1. A matching of the student's post-high school objectives with his interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes. 

2. A matching of the student with post-high school educational or training oppor- 
tunities so that he enrolls in those programs which are best designed to serve 
his interests, abilities, and objectives. 

3. An effective counseling program in the post-high school institution to assist 
the student in the acclimatization process. 

No one familiar with post-high school education can fail to have been struck by the 
frequency with which the student's post-high school objectives are mismatched with 
his abilities and aptitudes, or how often the student is enrolled in post-high school 
programs quite out of keeping with his abilities and aptitudes. The reasons for such 
mismatches are numerous and varied. The following are illustrative: 

1. It may be a persistent unwillingness of the student and his parents to face the 
facts concerning the student's abilities and aptitudes. 

2. It may be a specious value placed upon a strictly liberal arts education by the 
student and his parents as having a universal value which it does not possess. 

3. It may be sheer ignorance - ignorance of the student's abilities and aptitudes, 
ignorance of the wide range of post-high school education and training 
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opportunities from which the student may select his post-high school program, 
ignorance of the opportunities for rewarding service and the attainment of a 
substantial measure of economic security in non-academic areas of activity. 

4. Or perhaps it may be that the state and community, together, have failed to pro- 
vide a sufficient range of post-high school education and training opportunities 
to meet the diverse aptitudes, interests, and objectives that must be served if 
post-high school education is to become as effectively available as we are pro- 
posing in this study. 

Matching the Student’s Post-High School Objectives 
With His Interests, Abilities, and Aptitudes 

The matching of the student *s post-high school objectives with his interests, abili - 
ties, and aptitudes requires a realistic assessment by the student and his parents 
of the former's abilities and a willingness to face squarely the implications of 
this assessment in arriving at post-high school objectives . 

An effective high school guidance program is basic to the development of this self - 
knowledge . For it is in high school that the developing S'tudent may be observed most 
closely, where his abilities and aptitudes may most effectively be assessed, where 
appropriate counseling may be undertaken to assist him in understanding his poten- 
tialities, and in relating these potentialities to the wide variety of available post- 
high school work and study opportunities. 

We are of the opinion that the high schools should assume this guidance function not 
alone for those students enrolled in school but as well for those high school-age 
youngsters resident in the school district who have for one reason or another dropped 
out of school . We believe that there is no better locus for such service to these 
young people than the high school and we foresee none developing likely to have 
equal promise for service to the out-of-school high school-age youngster. 

In areas served by the community colleges, these institutions should make available 
guidance service to the post-high school-age population . 

Matching the Individual and His Objectives to 
Post-High School Educational Opportunities 

Matching the individual and his objectives to appropriate post-high school opportu- 
nities - whether these opportunities be in the form of work, military or other serv- 
ice, or further post-high school education and training - is, again, a function of 
the high school guidance services, assisted in this instance by various other agen- 
cies. 

In assisting high school students to make appropriate choices among the various 
post-high school education and training opportunities, the post-high school education 
and training institutions and agencies must assume an active role, working in clos e 
cooperation with the high school guidance services. This cooperation takes a variety 
of forms. 

Liaison Between High School and College Representatives 

Of major importance in promoting successful high school to college transition is the 
maintenance of close liaison among colleges and between high schools and colleges. 

Two agencies in Oregon promote such liaison; The Oregon High School-College Relations 
Council and the Pacific Northwest Association of College Admissions Counselors. 

Oregon High School-College Relations Council . Created in 1966, the Oregon High 
School-College Relations Council is an outgrowth of, and a successor to, the high 
school-college relations committee of the State System of Higher Education which 
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functioned from 1934 to 1966 in the interests of promoting harmony between the 
colleges and universities of Oregon and the high schools as they worked together to 
encourage and to facilitate the high school graduates' taking full advantage of 
appropriate post-high school education and training oppprtunities. 

Representation on the council is intended to be sufficiently broad to give voice to 
the major post-high school educational institutions and agencies of the state, as 
well as to the secondary schools. The council includes representatives of each of 
the public and independent two- and four-year colleges and universities and repre- 
sentatives of secondary school organizations (State School Boards* Association, 
Association of School Administrators, Association of Secondary School Principals, 
Oregon Personnel and Guidance Association, Oregon School Activities Association). 
Through a variety of standing committees (constitution and policy, admissions, 
student contacts, student financial aids, public liaison, continuing studies, and 
advanced placement), the council investigates all phases of the interrelationships 
of the high schools and colleges and proposes recommendations as to policies and 
procedures that will promote more effective articulation, and thus ease the transition 
of students from high school into college. 

The High School-College Relations Council offers a splendid opportunity for the 
continuation of the close working relationships of the high schools and colleges and 
universities in promoting the effective transition from high school to college. We 
recpnimend that the already extensive membership list of the council be extended yet 
a little more to include representation from the private vocational schools of Oregon. 



Pacific Northwest Association of College Admissions Counselors . The Pacific North- 
west Association of College Admissions Counselors brings together college admissions 
personnel and the high school counselors responsible for advising college-bound 
students. Such contact enhances the effectiveness of the high school counselors aud 
serves to apprise college admissions personnel of the problems the high school coun- 
selor faces in advising high school students. A relatively new organization in 
Oregon (established in Oregon in 1965), the association appears to have great promise 
for improving the high school-college transition of students. 

Miscellaneous organized contacts of high school counselors and college and university 
representat ives . Apart from the activities of the foregoing two organizations which 
are devoted to articulation in Oregon, there are numerous miscellaneous organized 
efforts to bring together high school counselors of college-bound youth and repre- 
sentatives of the public ar.d independent colleges and universities. 

For example, the office of high school relations of the state system inaugurated an 
important development in 1965-66 by bringing together high school counselors from 
various parts of Oregon in 17 different regional conferences. The purpose was to 
advise the counselors of changing admission requirements, procedures for applying 
for state scholarships, and how, most effectively, to use information from the 
colleges and universities in advising high school students who are college bound. 

Such conferences will constitute an aspect of the state system's continuing contact 
with high school counselors in the future. 

In addition, the individual state system colleges and universities promote various 
special programs for high school counselors. Most of the state system institutions, 
for example, annually conduct counselor sessions on campus. These meetings provide 
high school counselors a means of maintaining current information concerning the 
admission and other relevant college and university policies, and they provide, too, 
a means by which the high school counselor may learn from former students, now in 
college, how they made the transition and what might have been done, either in high 
school or in college, in the student's judgment, to have made the high school-college 
transition easier. 
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The independent colleges and universities also rely heavily on high school counselors. 
Tliey, therefore, have several kinds of programs designed to keep high school coun- 
selors abreast of developments in the independent institutions. Counselor dinners 
are sponsored by the Pacific Northwest Independent Colleges in various regions of 
Oregon and .Washington and on the several separate campuses. Counselor workshops, 
college guidance meetings, and incidental counselor sessions are also held by the 
independent institutions „ 

Publications 



The two principal publications designed to inform high school counselors and high 
school students of the educational programs available in the colleges and universities 
of Oregon are: Mapping Your Education and Your Education . 

Mapping Your Education is a publication resulting from the continuing cooperation of 
the public and independent colleges of Oregon and Washington. Published annually, 
it contains a discussion of the importance of seeking post-high school education, the 
preparation necessary to admission to the several institutions of higher education in 
Oregon and Washington, and rather detailed information concerning each of the coop- 
erating public and independent colleges and universities (e.g., curricular programs 
available, admission requirements, costs, etc.). Mapping Your Education has a 
circulation of 10,000 copies. It is used in group guidance in the high schools of 
the two states and is heavily used by high school counselors in advising with college- 
able students as to the educational opportunities that appear most relevant to the 
student’s abilities, aptitudes, and post-high school objectives. 

Your Education , now in its sixteenth year of publication, is published and distribu- 
ted by the Oregon State System of Higher Education through its office of high school 
relations. Consisting of approximately forty printed pages. Your Education provides 
information as to admissions requirements, costs of attending the several institu- 
tions, sources of student financial aid, and similar information, in addition to 
which it gives a concise resume of the various curricular programs offered by the 
state system colleges and universities and the several community colleges as well. 

In excess of 35 thousand copies of this publication are distributed each year. Copies 
are made available to high school counselors throughout the state and to high school 
students, as described hereafter. 

Periodically, too, a newsletter. Counseling for College , is published by the state 
system office of high school relations and widely distributed to persons involved in 
advising college-able high school students. The newsletter carries information 
relative to the state system institutions, general announcements concerning the pro- 
fessional activities of college counselors, and accounts of the actions of the Oregon 
High School-College Relations Council, previously referred to. 

In addition to the foregoing widely distributed publications, the colleges and univer- 
sities, both independent and public, provide the high •schools with catalogs, special 
informational leaflets and booklets of various kinds, and, in the case of the inde- 
pendent institutions, in particular, follow-up letters to specific students. 

High School Visitations by Representatives of Public 
and Independent Colleges and Universities 

Oregon has a rather remarkable program of annual visitations by public and independent 
college representatives to all of the high schools of Oregon for the purpose of 
advising and counseling with high school students concerning the post-high school 
educational and training opportunities available in the state. The high school visit- 
ation program of the State System of Higher Education institutions is more extensive 
than that of the independent colleges and universities, as is to be expected in view 
of the public character of the state system institutions. 
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High school visitations by institutions from the Oregon State System of Higher Edu - 
cation . Rt.presentatives of the Oregon State System of Higher Education visit the 
high schools annually in an organized visitation program. 

The visitation teams are constituted so as to provide the high school students with 
sound general information about the advantages of post-high school education and, at 
the same time, to give them specific information about specific programs available 
in the several institutions of the state system. The larger high schools are served 

by larger teams from the state system, the smaller high schools by smaller teams. 

High schools having more than 75 seniors are visited by a team consisting of a repre- 
sentative of the state system office of high school relations, who serves as team 
captain, and representatives of the University of Oregon, Oregon State University, 
Oregon Technical Institute, and the nearest regional college (PSC, OCE, EOC, or SOC). 
Schools with fewer than 75 seniors are visited by a team consisting of a representa- 
tive of the office of high school relations, who represents the two universities, a 
representative of Oregon Technical Institute, and a representative of the nearest 
regional college. 

These visitations consist of a general presentation by the "team captain" to the 
entire student body, or to members of a specific class (i.e., senior class, junior 
class, etc.), as the high school principal wishes, following which institutional 
representatives meet for discussion with small groups of students interested in 
learning more concerning the programs available in the respective institutions. 

In 1965-66, a total of 235 high schools (including 20 private high schools) were 
visited by the state system teams. In some instances, the teams met only with the 
members of the senior class (31 high schools), in some with the junior and senior 
classes (69 high schools), in some with the sophomore, junior, and senior classes 
(29 high schools), and in some with the freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes (106 high schools). The decision as to the number of classes to be involved 
in the discussions with the state system team is made by the high school principal. 

Prior to these visitations, the state system distributes to all members of the junior 
classes in all of Oregon's high schools the booklet. Your Education , earlier described 
in this report. It is the feeling of the state system visitation teams that the 
information provided in Your Education will be most helpful to the juniors, for what 
they learn concerning college and university admission requirements, programs avail- 
able at the institutions of higher education, and costs of education may be useful 
to them in their remaining time in high school in preparing for college entrance. 

High school visitation by community colleges . As we earlier noted, the state system 
has included in Your Education information concerning the community colleges in Oregon. 
The state system visitation teams invite the community colleger zc have representa- 
tives participate in the visitation in those high schools lying within the area 
educational district of the community colleges, whenever the high school principal 
desires a combined visitation. However, not infrequently the high school principal 
and/or the community colleges prefer to have the community college visitation 
separately. 

High school visitation by the independent colleges and universities . The program 
of high school visitation carried on by the independent colleges and universities 
is more selective, less general, than that of the state system institutions. This 
stems from the characteristics of the independent institutions, which are charged 
less with a state-oriented public responsibility toward the graduating high school 
seniors of Oregon than is true of the state system institutions. Less extensive in 
their in-state visitation programs than the state system institutions, the independ- 
ent schools extend their visitation programs to other states. Many of the independent 
colleges, for example, visit selected high schools in Washington and neighboring 
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states^ in addition to which they make selective contacts with students throughout 
the nation, in their efforts to secure a cosmopolitan student body of high ability. 

The high school visitation program in Oregon is a significant supplement to the 
e fforts of the high school counselors and guidance workers in informing high school 
students of the advantages of post-high school education and training, and in bring - 
ing them up-to-date information concerning the curricular offerings of the colleges 
and universities of Oregon. We consider it important that, in these visitation 
programs, the institutional representatives should serve as information-givers, not 
as proselytizers, advocates, or special pleaders for any given institution or agency . 
In short, thi-^ information program should be wholly consistent x^ith, and integrated 
with, the guidance programs in the high school . 

The informational program from the post-high school institutions and agencies should 
reach high school students each year of their high school careers. An early awareness 
of the post-high school st^'idy and training opportunities and the prerequisite prepa - 
ration required will help give incentive to the student and direction to his high 
school program . 

VJhile the independent colleges may select the schools they visit, the public 
institutions whose responsibility it is to serve a statewide clientele should make 
high school visitations throughout the state. The public four-year regional colleges 
should make visitations within their service areas. The community colleges should 
make visitations within their area education districts and, upon appropriate 
invitation from the high school officials, the area immediately contiguous to the 
community college's district, if that area is not served by another community college . 

Other Visitations 



In addition to the regular high school visitations, several other methods are used 
to facilitate the ready transfer of high school students to state system colleges 
and universities. Except when limited by a lack of funds, the state system office 
of high school relations has supplied speakers to address junior high school groups 
concerning how one can make the most of his high school experiences in preparing for 
the future. Special emphasis is given to the need for early planning to meet college 
admissions requirements and for early planning as to how the costs of post-high 
school education may be met. During 1965-66, speakers were provided for 31 junior 
high schools, which is some fewer than the 61 visited in 1962-63. The reduced 
program was occasioned by the lesser funds available. 

One further step is taken by the state system through its visitation program. When- 
ever interest is manifest, the visitation teams to the high schools meet with parents 
in the evening to orient them to the nature and the extent of the college and univer- 
sity opportunities available through the State System of Higher Education. During 
1965-66, 31 such interpretive meetings were held. 

Continuing Studies of High School Graduates in Oregon 

For a number of years, the state system office of high school, relations has carried 
on three continuing studies of Oregon's high school graduating classes in the interest 
of providing information useful in planning for the admission of these graduates 
into post-high school educational opportunities: (1) a study of the anticipated 

post-high school activities of the graduating seniors in the public and independent 
high schools in Oregon, (2) a follow-up study of a randomly selected 10 percent of the 
graduating classes of the high schools to determine what these students were 
actually doing in September following graduation, (3) a study of the top 10 percent 
of the graduating class from each of Oregon's high schools to determine what activity 
they are involved in in September following graduation from high school. The data 
from these studies are treated in Chapter V. 
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Making the Adjustment to the College Situation 

The transition of the high school student to post-high school education has not been 
completed until the student is enrolled and acclimated to the life of the institution. 
The process of acclimatization is not easy. And it varies v;ith the student and the 
nature of the institution he is attending. 

To many students entering a four-year college or university, the transition requires 
considerable adjustment. They find themselves in a nev; v7orld, a world in which they 
no longer have about them the familiar surroundings of home, but in which they live 
in residence halls or other establishments run by the institution or in some degree 
supervised by it. In a large institution they are almost certainly not likely to 
move in groups of familiar friends, but in an academic, community of several thousand, 
most of whom are strangers. 

There is thrust upon them an independence of action to which many are not accustomed 
and for which some are unprepared. They must quickly learn to work with a measure 
of independence. Except for the initial group guidance sessions at the outset of 
the year, they are expected to seek guidance from counselors and faculty as they 
thercj^elves determine the need, rather than on a regularly scheduled basis to which 
they were accustomed in high school. And in the larger institutions, guidance help 
may seem quite remote to the individual who, though he may experience a troubling 
sense of distress, may not have the initiative to search out the advisory help that 
he needs. The faceless anonymity of the large institution is for some so overwhelming 
that it seems to rob them of the power either to make their wants known or to seek 
the help they need. Moreover, the competition for academic success is greater than 
they have hitherto known. 

Added to these potentially unsettling situations is the fact that, for the first time 
for many students, they face in college the requirement that they make independent 
judgments relating to their personal values and conduct. And these judgments must 
be made without ready reference to the comforting and sustaining support of home 
or the familiar church or community. So it is that transition to college life is 
a challenge for all. For some it is overwhelming. 

For the student in a community college the change is less radical than for those 
entering a four- year institution. As the state system committee on community colleges 
has pointed out: 

More often than not he continues to live at home and to move in the 
world of places, and persons long familiar to him. He may attend 
classes in buildings he has frequented for years and be instructed 
by teachers with whom he has been long acquainted. His associates 
are in most cases old friends or students from near-by areas. ^ 

These conditions make some aspects of the transition from high school to college less 
of a wrench for the community college student than for the student entering the four- 
year institution, but the very conditions that in the community college make for an 
easy transition in one sense, pose other problems of transition to a life of respon- 
sible and rigorous intellectual activity. In the words of the state system com- 
mittee on community colleges: 

These conditions are not in themselves disadvantageous to the student 
bent on furthering his education. They may well provide an atmosphere 
of stability and friendliness in which he can happily put forth his 
best endeavors and which may stimulate in him pride in the community 



lOregon State Department of Higher Education, "Community College Committee: Policies 

and Procedures," Minutes of the Oregon State Board of Higher Education , Meeting 
#321, December ,9“10, 1963, pp. 581-2. 
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of which he is a part. This is all to the good. But as educators 
we must face the fact that an atmosphere of stability and friend- 
liness and a too-long association with the familiar can sometimes 
act to pull the intellectual powers to a performance below their 
potentialities. 

One problem, then, that a community college of its very nature as 
a community college faces, is that of using what resources it has 
to make its entering students aware of the fact that their passage 
from high school to college is not part of a drift onward but is 
a step forward deliberately taken, ^ 

The program of guidance for entering freshmen varies from institution to institution, 
but includes usually one or more of the following activities: pre-freshmen confer- 

ences in local communities, pre-registration workshops especially for marginal stu- 
dents, advanced registration, orientation, academic advisor assignments, placement 
testing, and residence hall counseling. Some of the institutions are experimenting 
with plans for more extensive academic advising keyed to individual needs, 

1 , Redoubled efforts must be made, parcicularly by the larger institutions in Oregon 
to ease the transition of entering freshmen into the life of the institution . 

To be sure, the large, complex institutions must of necessity, if they are to 
be efficiently administered, utilize labor-saving, time-saving, automated proce- 
dures in certain aspects of their administrative work. But to some entering 
freshmen, certain aspects of this machinery by which he is enrolled, accounted 
for, and dealt with appear to him to consign him to an anonymity which he finds 
most bewildering. Institutional bigness, for all of its storied hazards to the 
individuality of the student, need not, in actuality, foreclose the needed 
personal attention so essential to the student's mental health. 

2 , Since registration procedures, particularly in the larger institutions, often , 
to the student, represent a bewildering experience, pre-registration programs 
for freshmen should be strengthened so as to offer a full measure of individual 
academic counseling, placement test interpretation, and general guidance . 

3 , The high incidence of change in major objectives in the first two years of 
college, resulting often in an early, and sometimes premature, termination of 
the student's post-high school educational career, suggests the need for exten - 
sive guidance facilities on campus, adequate provisions for pre-withdrawal 
counseling, and a continuing study of drop-outs . The causes of premature drop- 
out which are subject to remediation by the college, or by the college and the 
high school jointly, must be identified and removed, insofar as feasible. 

4, The distress occasioned in some freshmen students by their failure to receive the 
benefits in college of a structured counseling situation similar, in some 
measure, to that to which they were accustomed in high school suggests that the 
post-high school institutions should examine,, in the light of this. student need , 
whether their present counseling programs are adequate to the needs of the fresh - 
men students, for whose adjustment a structured counseling situation may be cru - 
cial » 

The Transition from the Two-Year to Four-Year Colleges and Universities 

Under Oregon law (ORS 341), until a community college is properly accredited by the 
regional accrediting association (Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools), the State Board of Higher Education is charged with the responsibility of 
approving the college transfer courses of the community college and the instructors 
employed to teach these courses. 

4bid., p. 581. 
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This legal tie has obviated many problems that might otherwise have arisen in relation 
to the acceptance, in the four-year Institutions, of college transfer courses taught 
in. the community colleges. 

The State Board of Higher Education has delegated to a state system committee on 
community colleges tie responsibility for administering the provisions of ORS 341. 

The committee, working closely with representatives of the State Department- of 
Education and the community colleges, has encouraged the community colleges'^ to offer 
basic courseis common to the lower-division programs in the state system four-year 
institutions and taught, in the main, by persons who have a master's degree in the 
field in which they are. teaching. 

Further to assist the community colleges and the college transfer students attending 
them, the state system e.ommittee has developed, with the assistance of the deans 
and department heads of the state system colleges and universities, recommended one- 
and two-year programs in 19 professional areas (i.e., agriculture, art, architecture, 
applied science, business administration, engineering, home economics, elementary 
education, etc.), and in 23 areas of '.the humanities, social sciences, and sciences 
(i.e., English, philosophy, foreign language, economics, history, political science, 
biology, botany, chemistry, mathematics, etc.). These pro’grams set forth recommended 
courses for each quarter cf the academic year, which, if taken by the community col- 
lege student, will permit him to transfer to a four-year institution and earn his 
baccalaureate degree without loss of time. Since the courses, and the instructors 
teaching them, have had prior approval of the state system committee on community 
colleges ^ there is no question as to their acceptability in transfer from the com - 
munity colleges . 

1 . In our view, the aforementioned responsibility of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education for the approval of the community college transfer program . 
during the formative years of the community colleges, has been and continues to 
be a useful device for establishing soundly based college transfer programs in 
the community colleges . 

2. We think it vital that after the community colleges are accredited by the North - 
west Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, the state system committee on 
community colleges maintain a continuing close contact with the community colleges 
in order that there may be a sharing of information concerning developments in 
the undergraduate curricula In the state system institutions and the college 
transfer programs of the community colleges . 

3. The state system committee on community colleges should continue its yearly 
reports of the academic achievement of community college transferees in the four - 
year institutions as one source of information useful to the community colleges 
in their continuing efforts to improve their college transfer programs . As 
accredited institutions, the conmunity colleges will be masters of their own 
destiny. The record of the academic achievement of their transferees in the four- 
year institutions will then beconse, in a measure, a principal testament of the 
effectiveness of the transfer programs. Whatever information can be secured 

on a systematic basis as to the experience of their students who have transferred 
to four-year institutions will be helpful to the community colleges in maintaining 
sound transfer programs. One important source of information will be the record 
of academic achievement referred to above. Other sources which the community 
colleges will wish to tap are the students themselves and personnel in the four- 
year institutions having first-hand knowledge of the work of the transfer 
students (counselors, professors, and others), 

4 . The state system committee on community colleges, working with the State Depart - 
ment of Education, which has general oversight of the community colleges in 
Oregon, and with the Oregon Association of Communis Colleges, should ~*oad out 
in the development of plans for promoting among professors in the same subject 
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matter areas in the two- and four-year institutions a ready, easy means of 
communication which will reflect the seamless character of education from the 
freshman through the senior year, and the shared concern of the professors in 
the two° and four-year institutions that Oregon’s students shall have access to 
a quality education at the collegiate level . 

5 . The State Department of Higher Education, working jointly with the State Dep^art - 
ment of Education and the community colleges, should develop a clear explication 
of the transfer possibilities between the community college technical programs 
a nd those offered at Oregon Technical Institute and Oregon State University . 

As the quality of the technology programs in the community colleges improves, 
and as Oregon Technical Institute and Oregon State University establish a 
variety of four”year baccalaureate programs, transfer possibilities should 
increase. The vocational-technical programs at the community colleges may, in 
an increasing number of instances, become "feeder" programs to the more advanced 
technical programs, especially those at Oregon Technical Institute. All possi- 
bilities should be explored and developed, so that the transition from the com- 
munity colleges to appropriate four-year programs may be made readily by those 
students who x^ish to earn a baccalaureate degree. 

6 , Finally, the four-year institutions should, as we have recommended elset^here , 
expand their efforts to facilitate the transfer from the community colleges of 
those students^ who, having accumulated vocational- technical credit, may wish 

to transfer to a baccalaureate program in a non-vocational- technical field . This 
transition would be facilitated were the four-year institutions to expand the 
opportunities for transferring students to challenge by examir.ation under- 
graduate courses. In this fashion, knowledge x^herever and however acquired could 
be counted to the credit of the individual. This point is more fully discussed 
in Chapter V of this report. 



Admissions Policies 
Policies and Practices 



Resident Requirements 
State System Institutions 

Prior to 1957, any student who had been graduated from an Oregon standard high school 
was allowed to enter a state system institution of higher learning. The high school 
diploma was accepted as an indication that the student had had at least a minimum 
preparation to pursue academic work beyond high school. It was estimated that half 
of the students who entered college at that time failed to return to school the 
second year, and about one in four completed college in four successive years. 

On the basis of the foregoing experience, state system officials concluded that a 
sslective admissions program should be developed. Accordingly, an xnterinstitutional 
committee on selective admissions was formed to develop plans for such a program. 

The committee concluded that the best single indication readily accessible for 
predicting college success was the high school over-all grade point average. It 
was discovered that by setting the entrance requirements at state system institutions 
at a 2.00 high school grade point average ("C" average) about 60 percent of those 
who graduated from Oregon high schools x^ould be eligible to enter. 

In searching for alternative means of identifying students x^ho had the ability to do 
college- level work, but xdio had failed for one reason or another to achieve "C" 
average (2.00 GPA) in high school, the committee determined that a score of 880 on 
the SAT (Scholastic Aptitude Test) of the College Entrance Examination Board would 
be a comparable determinant. Then, in order not to close completely the door to 
students who could not qualify by high school GPA or SAT score, but who wished to 
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enter a public college in Oregon, further provision was made to admit students on 
the basis of college work attempted. It was decided that Oregon students who could 
earn a "C" average in nine hours of prescribed college- level summer study, or in 
twelve hours of regular college- level work in an approved program, would be granted 
regular admission to any of the state sys'tem schools. 

The foregoing provisions became the state system resident-s’tudent entrance require- 
ments effective with fall term 1958. Oregon Technical Institute, which became part 
of the system in 1960, adopted the 2.00 GPA admission requirement for the 1962 
school year, though OTI admits substantial numbers of students vjith less than a 
2.00 high school GPA, provided they have other qualifications indicative of potenti- 
ality for success in technical education. 

In 1963, in an effort more nearly to equalize student enrollments in the fall, winter, 
and spring terms, the State Board of Higher Education approved the raising of the 
entrance requirements at U of 0, OSU, and PSC to 2.25 GPA (or 887 SAT score) effective 
in the fall term of 1964-65 only. Subsequently, this admission requirement was 
retained for the fall term of 1965 at the three institutions and in addition at 
Oregon College of Education. This requirement has been reaffirmed for these four 
institutions for fall terms 1966 and 1967. 

Oregon Independent Colleges 

Rather than establishing a basic GPA or SAT score admissions requirement, the 
independent colleges review the entire record of the student. Included in the 
evaluation are: high school GPA in selected courses, prerequisite classes success- 

fully completed, test scores, and teacher and counselor recommendations. 

Admissions Requirements 
for Out-of-state Students 



Among the state system institutions, the two universities have the highest proportion 
of out-of-state students in their undergraduate student bodies (in 1965-66, 22 
percent at University of Oregon and 16 percent at Oregon State University). 

Prior to 1956, out-of-state applicants were admitted on the basis of a subjective 
evaluation of the student's record. In 1957, admission of nonresident students 
was restricted to those who had been graduated in the top 50 percent of their class. 
When resident admission requirements were established in 1958, a slightly higher 
requirement, 2.50 GPA or equivalent, was imposed on the out-of-state applicants. 

In 1964, as resident requirements were raised, nonresident admission requirements 
were raised to a 2.75 GPA, or equivalent, at the University of Oregon, Oregon State 
University, or Portland State College, and a 2.50 GPA at the other state system 
institutions . 

Oregon independent colleges and universities vary considerably, both in the character 
of their admission requirements, which are generally the same for in-state and 
out-of-state students, and in the proportion of their student bodies who are admitted 
from out-of-state. The range in the percentage of out-of-state students, in 1964, 
was 73.2 percent in one independent college to 13.6 in another. 

Provisions for Special Students 

Opportunities in four-year institutions for students with less than a 2.00 high 
school GPA are available in the four-year public and independent institutions of 
Oregon, provided the student can demonstrate in some fashion appropriate academic 
aptitude. 

Students who fail to graduate from high school, but who later decide they would like 
to pursue a college education, may do so if their class has graduated and if they have 
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passed the high school equivalency examination, and score satisfactorily in the 
scholastic aptitude test. Or, these students may demonstrate their aptitude by 
earning a 2.00 GPA in college transfer work at a community college or in an approved 
program during a summer session at an accredited four-year college. 

The Judgment Factor 

Although requirements based on high school GPA or test scores are easily understood 
by students and their parents, the use of such criteria as the sole measure in 
determining admissibility can be questioned. Students who participate in athletics 
or leadership activities, for example, may have sacrificed academic achievement in 
the process, yet may, and often do, have potential for success in college. 

A judgment factor, based on demonstrated abilities, scholastic and social, of the stu- 
dent in high school, might afford a better criterion than academic achievement alone 
for predicting success of the student in college. This would require an evaluation 
of the course of study in relation to the earned GPA, interpretation of test scores, 
recognition of honors and awards, and consideration of faculty evaluations of the 
student. 



Recommendations 

1. Differential admissions policies should characterize the post-high school 
institutions and agencies in Oregon . 

There should be opportunity in some post-high school institution or agency for 
each Oregon resident who can profit from post-high school education or training. 
The variety of programs offered must, therefore, be large, to accommodate the 
variety of talents and the range in potential for achievement found in society. 
And as the programs must vary in the nature of the talents they are intended to 
serve, so must the admissions standards to these programs vary in order ade- 
quately to reflect the character of the variety of programs available. 

2. Admissions standards for specific programs and for specific institutions should 
be set at a level which will insure that those admitted have a reasonable chance 
of completing the program successfully . 

Institutions and agencies which admit students who have little chance of complet- 
ing the program do the student a disservice and waste the resources of the 
institution. 

3. As the state's '*open door" or "opportunity institutions," the community colleges 
should admit all high school graduates, and other persons over 18, who can 
benefit from the programs of instruction available in the community colleges . 

As a measure of capacity for successful performance at the post-high school 
level, actual performance is superior to any tests thus far devised for measur- 
ing the .students' capacity. The advantage of the "open door" admissions policy 
in the community colleges is that it offers to mature students this performance 
test. 

4. The standards of probation and retention in the community colleges should reflect 
the fundamental aim of the community colleges, namely, to lead the students who 
are admitted under an "open door" policy to the highest level of achievement of 
which they are capable . 

Community colleges are unique. Theirs is a comprehensive curriculum ranging from 
vocational-technical programs to college transfer curricula. As "open door" 
institutions, it is theirs to maintain a program of continuing guidance of 
students as the latter seek, through try-out, to find the programs for which 
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their capacities fit them. These institutional characteristics argue for a 
retention policy which permits the student an opportunity to test himself against 
the requirements of several programs, if such try-out is necessary to his "find- 
ing" himself, or to enter an appropriate remedial program without danger of 
being discharged from the college. 

5 . Admissions standards for the public four-year institutions should continue to 
be established as an aspect of a unified approach to planning within the State 
S ystem of Higher Education . 

Admissions standards in the state system institutions will necessarily have due 
regard for, and will be consistent with, the aims and purposes of the institu- 
tions. Moderately selective admissions policies in these institutions seem 
both useful and necessary if entering students ajre to have a reasonable chance 
for success. 

6. Admissions standards, though, should provide for some flexibility in assessing 
scholastic aptitude and other factors predictive of success in college . 

Scholastic achievement, or sane measure predictive of capacity for scholastic 
achievement (e.g., CEEB tests, GED tests), must necessarily be an important 
basis for assessing the admissibility of students. But it should not be the ' 
sole basis. And, in the public four-year institutions, there is justification 
for establishing the threshold for admission at a level such that students may 
be given the benefit of the doubt and permitted the opportunity to demonstrate 
their capacity to do college work. What is here suggested is not an "open" 
admissions policy for' the public four-year institxitions , but a selective admis- 
sions policy which screens out 'the obviously academically unqualified, while 
providing an open field and a fair chance for those students who meet the 
threshold admission standards. 

7. Retention in the four-year institutions should rest upon the student's demon - 
strated ability to develop the skills and acquire the knowledge which the program 
is designed to provide the successful student. When the student cannot meet 
these standards he should not be retained in the institution . 

If the public four-year institutions maintain a relatively low threshold for 
admission to the undergraduate programs, it may be anticipated that the propor- 
tion of students admitted and then eliminated for failure to maintain standards 
will be higher than were the admissions standards more rigorous. But the public 
nature of the institutions justifies the less rigorous admissions staniiards. 

And the maintenance of high-quality institutions demands an effective program of 
selective retention. 

8 . Admissions policies must be subject to continuing study, that they may prot^lde 
for each institution a student body appropriate to the characteristics and the 
aims of the institutions, which, in themselves, may be subject to change . 

Decisions must be made, for example, as' to the appropriate student "mix" for 
each institution. That is, what proportion of the student body should be 
graduate students, upper-division students, lower-division students? What 
proportion of the students at these several levels should be drawn from out- 
of-state? What achievement levels should be represented in the. students admitted? 
Institutions in some states have found it useful to redirect, by means of 
differential admissions standards, students from one institution to another in 
order to maintain appropriate student "mix" and make more effective use of 
available resources. Illustrative of the changing student "mix" in some institu- 
tions is the increasingly large proportion of out-of-state students in the student 
bodies of some of the independent institutions, and the increasing importance of 
the graduate and upper-division students. 
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As It stands, however, the committee sees no pressing or Immediate need for any 
drastic change in present admissions policies in the state system institutions 
after the manner of the California .admissions pattern. 

The emphasis in Oregon upon a mild program of selective admissions with emphasis 
upon selective retention seems best adapted to the Oregon situation. As described 
on pp. 44-45, students have access equally to all public four-year institutions 
except in the fall term, when four institutions have had, as an admissions 
requirement, a high school GPA of 2.25 (University of Oregon, Oregon State Uni- 
versity, Portland State College, Oregon College of Education) and two have had 
an admissions requirement of 2.00 GPA (Eastern Oregon College, Southern Oregon 
College). 

As is to be anticipated, the average grade point average of students entering 
the four-year institutions is substantially above the 2.25 GPA or 2.00 GPA 
required for admission. For instance, at the University of Oregon the average 
GPA of the entering class in the fall of 1965 was 3.02, at Oregon State Univer- 
sity it was 3.03. 

Given the manageable projected growth in the several institutions of the state 
system in the next decade, we see no need for any major change in admissions 
requirements . 

9. Admissions standards for out-of-state students entering the state system institu - 
tions should be placed at a higher level than for in- state students, but not so 
high as to effectively exclude out-of-state students. The level should be such 
that there might be a reasonable assurance that the students admitted would 
represent a genuine asset to the student body, both as student-citizens and as 
scholars . 



The state has no obligation to admit out-of-state students. -It wisely does so, 
however, as an expression of reciprocity for courtesies extended Oregon students 
attending college in other states, and in order to reap the advantages that able, 
competent young people from out-of-state can bring to the state. Admissions 
standards ought, therefore, to reflect this latter fact. 



Tuition and Fees - Oregon Public Institutions 
Scope and Definition 

In common usage the word "tuition” is understood as the money paid by a student for 
general instruction, and "fee" is interpreted as an assessment for some special 
purpose. In the State System of Higher Education, tuition income is budgeted with 
unrestricted funds as a part of the over-all budget for instruction, research, and 
general purposes. A general laboratory fee , pa 3 nnent of which is mandatory, whether 
or not the student in question actually uses any of the laboratory equipment, is also 
budgeted as unrestricted income . Two other fees, a "building" fee and an "incidental" 
fee, are universally applicable to all students, although for budgeting purposes, 
income from these is restricted to special uses.^ 

Other special fees are charged to students for special services. For instance, there 
is a breakage fee at some institutions, which is returnable if there is no breakage, 
and there are fees paid by music students for practice rooms and private lessons, 
etc. These fees differ from the fees discussed in the preceding paragraph because 
they are not universally applicable. 

lUse of the building fee is restricted to capital construction projects. The inci- 
dental fee supports auxiliary student activities, such as the student health services, 
student union activities, athletics, and gjmi suit services. 
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For purposes of this study, discussion will be limited to tuition and fee charges 
applicable to all students as a condition of admittance. Special fees for special 
services will not be considered . 

Nor will board and room and incidental student living costs be considered, although, 
for students who must live away from home in order to have access to post^high school 
educational opportunities, these costs may loom very large. We believe, hov?ever, 
that in considering the student financial aid program, as we shall in a later section 
of this chapter, the total costs of education to a student must be considered in 
conjunction with the resources of the student and his family in determining the extent 
of the student's financial need, if any. 

Trends in Tuition Charges 
State System In-State Tuition 

Tuition and fees at state system institutions have shown marked increases during the 
past ten years (Table 9). For the most part, systemwide increases in fees have been 
assessed as a result of financial pressure, following a legislative session. Some- 
times the suggestion for a tuition increase has been made by legislative committees 
which felt this to be the most desirable way to bridge the gap between educational 
needs and available resources; sometimes the State Board of Higher Education has had 
to make the difficult choice between inadequate financing and increased tuition. 



TABLE 9 

YEARLY UNDERGRADUATE TUITION AND FEES 
INSTITUTIONS OF OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(1955-56 and 1965-66) 



Institution 




Yearly Undergraduate Tuition 


and Fees 




In- 


State Students 


Out-of-state & Foreign Students 


1955-56 


Percent 

1965-66^ Increase 
(10 Years) 


1955-56 


1965-66^ 


Percent 
Increase 
(10 Years) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


OSU, UO & PSC 


$195 


$330 


69% 


$405 


$ 900 


122% 


OCE, SOC & EOC 


150 


294 


96 


240 


534 


123 


UOMS-Medicine 


534 


705 


32 


792 


1,113 


41 


UOMS-Nur s ing 


150 


342 


128 


270 


612 


127 


UO Dental Sch. 


519 


705 


36 


777 


1,113 


43 


OTI 


285 


330 


16 


375 


690 


84 



^The amounts indicated for 1965-66 are also effective for the 1966-67 year. 

Source; Office of Institutional Research, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 



Other fees have been assessed by various institutions from time to time to meet 
special emergencies or to provide funds for some necessary project. An axiom of 
student charges seems to be that, once assessed, they are seldom if ever removed or 
reduced. The result is the tuition and fee schedule shown in Table 9. 

Community College Tuition 

Community colleges also vary widely in tuition and fees assessed to students. Current 
charges at the state-supported community colleges are listed in Table 10, page 50. 

It seems apparent, from Table 10, that Community College boards, too, are torn between 
a desire to keep student charges low and a realization that additional income must 
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be found. With resident yearly tuition and fees ranging from $165 to $303, it is 
difficult to discern any relationship between total costs and student fees. 

Only one institution, Clatsop Community College, charges a higher in-district tuition 
than in- state charges at the regional four-year colleges, and here the differential 
is slight. Tuition at three community colleges is substantially lower than that 
charged at the three regional colleges (SOC, OCE, EOC). 



TABLE 10 

YEARLY TUITION AND FEES, OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 1966-67 



Institution 






Yearly Tuition and Fees 




In-District 

Students 


Out-of-District 

Students 


Out-of-state 

Students 


Amt. 


Rank 


Amt. 


Rank 


Amt. 


Rank 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Clatsop 


$303 


1 


$303 


6 


$454.50 


4 


Central Oregon 


270 


2 


330 


3 


390 


7 


Salem 


270 


2 


270 


8 


650 


1 


Southwestern 


270 


2 


405 


1 


405 


5 


Umpqua (lower div) 


270 


2 


375 


2 


525 


3 


Blue Mountain 


255 


6 


330 


3 


390 


7 


Treasure Valley 


240 


7 


300 


7 


405 


5 


Umpqua (voc-tech) 


195 


8 


195 


11 


195 


11 


Mt. Hood 


180 


9 


240 


9 


300 


9 


Portland 


180 


9 


240 


9 


300 


9 


Lane 


165 


11 


330 


3 


600 


2 



Source: Oregon community colleges. 



Relationship of Tuition 
Levels to Operating Costs 

Table 11, pp. 51 and 52,. sets forth the relationship between tuition and fee charges 
to students in the state system institutions, and the per student operating costs 
within these institutions. 

Operating costs are defined here as excluding summer session and extension program 
costs, as well as funds expended for land purchases, capital charges (charges cover- 
ing the cost of buildings and major o^uipment), and auxiliary activities (i.e., 
student unions, student health services, dormitory operations, and athletics). 

It will be observed in Table 11, that tuition and fee charges for resident under - 
graduate students in the six state system multi-purpose institutions represent a 
varying percentage of the per student operating costs in the several institutions. 

This is not surprising if one bears in mind that the operating costs for each institu- 
tion represent an average cost for lower-division, upper-division, and graduate 
students, and bearing in mind, too, the wide range of institutional characteristics 
and conditions under which the several institutions operate. The State Board of 
higher Education does not fix the tuition for individual institutions within the 
state system according to the operating costs. Its general policy has been, and is 
now, to charge the same resident undergraduate tuition and fee for the three largest 
multi-purpose institutions ($330 at UO, OSU, and PSC), and a slightly lower tuition 
at the three regional colleges ($294 at EOC, OCE, and SOC). It happens, therefore, 
that for 1964-65, tuition and fee charges, as a percentage of the per student 
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TABLE 11 



TUITION AND FEES IN STATE SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS 
RELATED TO PER STUDENT OPERATING COSTS, 1957-58 TO 1964-65 
(Full-time equivalent enrollments based on course load of 15 credit hours) 





Total 

Unrestricted 

Funds* 


3 -Term 


Operating 


Tuition and 


Fees 


Institution 


Enroll- 

ment 


Cost 

Per 


In-State Students 


Out-of-State 

Students 




(FTE) 


Student 


Amt, 7o of Cost 


Amt. % of Cost 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 6 


7 8 



U of 0 



1957-58 


$ 5,142,858 


5,368 


$ 958 


$213 


22.2% 


$438 


45.7% 


1958-59 


5,427,488 


5,586 


972 


222 


22.8 


447 


46.0 


1959-60 


6,084,982 


6,085 


1,000 


255 


25.5 


510 


51.0 


1960-61 


6,706,114 


6,913 


970 


270 


27.8 


525 


54.1 


1961-62 


7,993,026 


8,249 


969 


270 


27.9 


570 


58.8 


1962-63 


9,000,536 


8,822 


1,020 


300 


29.4 


630 


61.8 


1963-64 


9,661,331 


8^934 


1,081 


330 


30.5 


900 


83.3 


1964-65 

OSU 


10,553,796 


9,444 


1,117 


330 


29.5 

O 


900 


80.6 


1957-58 


$ 7,274,540 


7,388 


$ 985 


$213 


21.6% 


$438 


44.5% 


1958-59 


7,473,426 


7,507 


996 


222 


22.3 


447 


44,9 


1959-60 


8,092,652 


7,367 


1,099 


255 


23.2 


510 


46.4 


1960-61 


8,382,477 


7,654 


1,095 


270 


24.7 


525 


47.9 


1961-62 


9,189,423 


8,827 


1,041 


270 


25.9 


570 


54.8 


1962-63 


10,201,516 


9,659 


1,056 


300 


28.4 


630 


59.7 


1963-64 


11,005,325 


9,893 


1,112 


330 


29.7 


900 


80.9 


1964-65 


12,267,676 


9,984 


1,229 


330 


26.9 


900 


73.2 


PSC 


1957-58 


$ 1,476,826 


2,460 


$ 600 


$213 


35.5% 


$438 


73.0% 


1958-59 


1,613,194 


2,778 


581 


222 


38.2 


447 


76.9 


1959-60 


1,990,085 


2,939 


677 


255 


37.7 


510 


75.3 


1960-61 


2,388,068 


3,416 


699 


270 


38.6 


525 


75a 


1961-62 


2,958,352 


4,387 


674 


270 


40.1 


570 


84.6 


1962-63 


3,412,638 


4,864 


702 


300 


42.7 


630 


89.7 


1963-64 


4,187,285 


5,532 


757 


330 


43.6 


900 


118.9 


1964-65 


5,147,046 


5,984 


860 


330 


38.4 


900 


104.7 


OCE 


1957-58 


$ 775,131 


838 


$ 925 


$177 


19.1% 


$282 


30.5% 


1958-59 


833,502 


899 


927 


186 


20.1 


291 


31.4 


1959-60 


909,061 


922 


986 


219 


22.2 


354 


35.9 


1960-61 


1,031,317 


1,046 


986 


234 


23.7 


369 


37.4 


1961-62 


1,198,143 


1,171 


1,023 


234 


22.9 


414 


40.5 


1962-63 


1,332,436 


1,270 


1,049 


264 


25.2 


474 


45.2 


1963-64 


1,467,546 


1,221 


1,202 


294 


24.5 


534 


44.4 


1964-65 


1,468,449 


1,502 


978 


294 


30.1 


534 


54.6 


SOC 


1957-58 


$ 743,091 


946 


$ 786 


$177 


22.5% 


$282 


35.9% 


1958-59 


814,847 


1,055 


772 


186 


24.1 


291 


37.7 


1959-60 


924,388 


1,198 


772 


219 


28.4 


354 


45.9 


1960-61 


1,020,806 


1,294 


789 


234 


29.7 


369 


46.8 


1961-62 


1,155,856 


1,556 


743 


234 


31.5 


414 


55.7 


1962-63 


1,377,977 


1,719 


802 


264 


32.9 


474 


59.1 


1963-64 


1,598,797 


1,898 


842 


294 


34.9 


534 


63.4 


1964-65 


1,823,791 


2,234 


816 


294 


36.0 


534 


65.4 
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TABLE 11 - (Continued) 



Institution 


Total 

Unrestricted 
Funds * 


3 -Term 
Enroll- 
ment 
(FTE) 


Operating 

Cost 

Per 

Student 




Tuition 


and Fee 




In-State Students Out-of-i^ate 

StudentJS-^ 

Amt. % of Cost Amt. % of Cost 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


EOC 
















1957-58 


$ 652,231 


635 


$1,027 


$177 


17.2% 


$282 


27.5% 


1958-59 


656,309 


707 


928 


186 


20.0 


291 


31.4 


1959-60 


767,287 


735 


1,044 


219 


21.0 


354 


33.9 


1960-61 


831,303 


816 


1,019 


234 


23.0 


369 


36.2 


1961-62 


901,802 


1,003 


899 


234 


26.0 


414 


46.1 


1962-63 


1,015,565 


1,103 


921 


264 


28.7 


474 


51.5 


1963-64 


1,125,240 


1,139 


988 


294 


29.8 


534 


54.0 


1964-65 


1,141,531 


1,135 


1,006 


294 


29.2 


534 


53.1 


OTI 
















1960-61 


$ 1,356,384 


712 


$1,905 


$285 


15.0% 


$375 


19.7% 


1961-62 


1,383,219 


814 


1,699 


285 


16.8 


420 


24.7 


1962-63 


1,571,587 


795 


1,977 


300 


15.2 


480 


24.3 


1963-64 


1,540,739 


851 


1,811 


330 


18.2 


690 


38.1 


1964-65 


1,768,478 


954 


1,854 


330 - 


17.8 


690 


37.2 


UO Medical School 














Medicine 
















1957-58 


$ 1,484,919 


329 


$4,513 


$564 


12.5% 


$837 


18.5% 


1958-59 


1,482,196 


326 


4,547 


570 


12.5 


843 


18.5 


1959-60 


1,661,283 


349 


4,760 


603 


12.7 


906 


19.0 


1960-61 


1,809,830 


339 


5,339 


618 


11.6 


921 


. 17.3 


1961-62 


1,975,174 


375 


5,267 


627 


11.9 


975 


18.5 


1962-63 


2,125,265 


364 


5,839 


657 


11.3 


1,035 


17.7 


1963-64 


2,332,117. 


389 


5,995 


705 


11.8 


1,113 


18.6 


1964-65 


2,449,589 


415 


5,903 


705 


11.9 


1,113 


18.9 


Nu^s i^n£ Education 














1957-58 


? 186,582 


254 


$ 735 


$168 


22.9% 


$303 


41.2% 


1958-59 


174,526 


268 


651 


174 


26.7 


309 


47.5 


1959-60 


187,235 


282 


6'64 


207 


31.2 


372 


56.0 


1960-61 


220,864 


318 


695 


255 


36.7 


420 


60.4 


1961-62 


280,786 


305 


921 


264 


28.7 


474 


51.5 


1962-63 


288,256 


311 


927 


294 


31.7 


534 


57.6 


1963-64 


328,390 


329 


998 


342 


34.3 


612 


61.3 


1964-65 


356,411 


325 


1,097 


342 


31.2 


612 


55.8 


UO Dental School 














1957-58 


$ 787,388 


335 


$2,350 


$567 


24.1% 


$840 


35.7% 


1958-59 


823,828 


326 


2,527 


573 


22.7 


846 


33.5 


1959-60 


921,580 


330 


2,793 


603 


21.6 


906 


32.4 


1960-61 


97£,825 


348 


2,813 


618 


22.0 


921 


32.7 


1961-62 


1,083,010 


350 


3,094 


627 


20.3 


975 


31.5 


1962-63 


1,149,444 


355 


3,238 


657 


20.3 


1,035 


32.0 


1963-64 


1,209,599 


377 


3,208 


705 


22.0 


1,113 


34.7 


1964-65 


1,316,761 


385 


3,420 


705 


20.6 


1,113 


32.5 



«A11 unrestricted institutional fund expenditures excluding suinrner session, 

extension, and land purchases, but including amounts of centralized activities 
prorated. 

Source: Office of Institutional Research, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
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operating costs, ranged from 38.4 percent at Portland State College to 26.9 percent 
at Oregon State University, and in the three regional institutions from 36.0 percent 
at SOC to 29.2 percent at EOC. Tuition at OTI ($330) was 17.8 percent of the per 
student operating costs. 

State System Tuition for 
Out-of-state Students 

Tuition for undergraduate out-of-state students attending institutions of the state 
system has tended to follow the national pattern,^ namely, nonresident tuition and 
fees have tended to rise more than resident tuition and fees. Except for the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Nursing, the percentage increase in tuition and fees from 
1955-56 to 1965-66 has been higher for out-of-state students in the state system 
institutions than it has for in-state students (Table 9). The rationale behind the 
very substantial increase in nonresident tuition is that students from other states 
should pay the approximate costs of their instruction. It will be observed from 
Table 11 that in only one institution (PSC) did the undergraduate nonresident tuition 
exceed the reported per pupil operating costs. In the two universities, nonresident 
undergraduate tuition and fees ($900) was below the per student operating costs, 
shown in Table 11, and represented 73.2 percent of those costs at OSU, and 80.6 
percent at the University of Oregon. However, since the per student operating costs, 
are an average for lower-division, upper-division, and graduate students, and since 
graduate education generally is substantially more expensive than undergraduate 
education, it is possible that, were the $900 undergraduate nonresident tuition and 
fee charge related to the per student operating costs for undergraduate students 
alone, the tuition and fee charge would equal the operating costs. Certainly, they 
would be seen to be nearer the operating costs than Table 11 indicates. 

At the three regional colleges (EOC, OCE, and SOC), the $534 nonresident tuition and 
fee charge ranges from slightly over one-half of the per student operating costs at 
EOC and OCE (53.1 and 54.6 percent, respectively) to a little less than two- thirds 
of the per student operating costs at SOC (65.4 percent). Nonresident tuition at 
the three regional schools and at OTI was kept lower than at the three larger institu- 
tions of the state system because the State Board of Higher Education felt that the 
presence of students from other states was a necessary ingredient of the learning 
process for Oregon students, and that, in the smaller colleges, any greater increase 
in tuition and fee charges might prove a definite barrier to nonresident enrollments. 
It should be observed, in passing, that the State Board of Higher Education took 
action, in the summer of 1966, to raise nonresident tuition and fees at OTI to $795, 
effective with the 1967-68 school year, and to $900, effective 1968-69. 

Graduate Students - State System Institutions 
(Other than UOMS and UODS) 

At Oregon's public colleges and universities, it has been traditional to charge 
tuition and fees for all graduate students, in- state and out-of-state, at the under- 
graduate in-state rate, even though instructional costs at the graduate level are 
higher than at the undergraduate level. This subsidy to graduate students is 
designed to put Oregon institutions in a better competitive position vis-a-vis other 
institutions in the attraction of capable graduate students. A fuller discussion of 
graduate student tuition and fee charges is included in Chapter VI. 

University of Oregon Medical and Dental Schools 

The highest tuition in the state system is charged students at the University of 
Oregon Medical and Dental Schools ($705 for in- state students and $1,113 for out-of- 
state students). But the per student costs of education in these two schools is, 

^Seymour E. Harris, Higher Education; Resources and Finance , New York, N. Y.: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1962, p. 66. 
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also, the highest in the state system, as is to be anticipated, and hence, in 1964-65, 
the tuition at the medical school represented, for in- state students, 11.9 percent 
of the per student operating costs and, for the out-of-state students, 18.9 percent 
of the operating costs. Corresponding percentages for dental school students were 
20.6 and 32.5. 

In 1964-65 tuition for in- state students in the School of Nursing was $342 and for 
out-of-state students, $612. Per student operating costs in the nursing school were 
$1,097. Tuition and fee charges were thus 31.2 and 55.8 percent of the tuition and 
fees for in-state and out-of-state students, respectively. 

It is apparent that in setting these tuition rates, consideration was given to the 
national shortage in these health fields, as well as to the high cost of instruction 
particularly in the medical field, and, to a somewhat lesser extent, in the dental 
field. 



Comparison of Oregon Tuition Levels 
With the Ten Comparable States 

Table 13, p. 55, shows tuition and fee rates for in-state and out-of-state students 
in effect in 1954-55 and 1965-66 at state universities in 11 comparable states. 

Among these states, Oregon has been and remained in 1965-66, a relatively high tuition 
state for in-state students (ranked four in 1965-66). As for tuition and fees for 
ouc-of-state students, Oregon ranked eighth in 1955-56 and fourth in 1965-66. It 
is interesting to note that the two Oregon universities were above the median (1965- 
66) in both resident and nonresident charges, as well as in amount of increase. 

This pattern is repeated in tuition and fee rates at medical schools within the 11 
comparable states. Here, Oregon in 1966-67, was second highest in tuition and fees 
for residents and fourth highest for nonresidents (Table 12 below). 



TABLE 12 

YEARLY TUITION AND FEES IN 
PUBLICLY SUPPORTED MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
IN SELECTED STATES, 1966-67 



State 




Yearly Tuition 


and Fees 




In- State 


Students 


Out-of“State 


Students 


Amt. 


Rank 


Amt. 


Rank 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Michigan 


750 


1 


1,500 


1 


Oregon 


705 


2 


1,113 


4 


Colorado 


700 


3 


1,100 


5 


Utah 


660 


4 


1,050 


6 


Nebraska 


650 


5 


1,300 


2 


Minnesota 


550 


6 


1»200 


3 


Washington 


525 


7 


870 


11 


Oklahoma 


500 


8 


1,000 


7 


U. of California 










at San Francisco 


495 


9 


970 


. 8 


U.C.L.A. 


486 


10 


961 


9 


Kansas 


475 


11 


925 


10 


Median 

o •• *1 • • 


550 




1,050 





Source; Medical School Admission Requirements, USA and Canada , 16th edition, 1965-66 
(Evanston, 111.; Assoc, of Am. Med. Colleges, 1965); 1966-67 catalogs, Nebraska and 
Oregon. 
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YEARLY UNDERGRADUATE TUITION AND FEES AT STATE UNIVERSITIES IN OREGON 
AND IN TEN COMPARABLE STATES, 1954-55 and 1965-66 
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lower figure is the tuition and fees for lower-division students; the higher figure for upper-division students, 
e; Office of Institutional Research, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 



Tuition and Fees at Oregon Independent Institutions 

The economics of rising costs has resulted in a more than doubling - in some institu- 
tions a tripling - of tuition and fees assessed by the independent colleges and 
universities over the past decade (1955-56 to 1965-66), as shown in Table 14 below. 
These institutions, operating as they do without state subsidy, do not distinguish 
between resident and nonresident students in the assessment of tuition and fees. 

f 

TABLE 14 

YEARLY TUITION AND FEES - INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND LmVERSITIES 
ACADEMIC YEARS, 1955-56 and 1965-66 



Institution 


Yearly Tuition 
1955-56 


and Fees 
1965- 


66 


Increase 




Amt 


. Rank 


Amt. 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Reed 


$720 


1 $1,748 


1 


143% 


5 


Lewis and Clark 


550 


3 


1,300 


2 


136 


6 


Pacific 


580 


2 


1,180 


3 


103 


10 


Cascade 


345 


8 


1,086 


4 


215 


3 


Willamette 


490 


5 


1,075 . 


5 


119 


8 


U of Portland 


510 


4 


1,066 


6 


109 


9 


George Fox 


339 


9 


1,020 


7 


201 


4 


Linfield 


480 


6 


900 


8 


88 


11 


Warner Pacific 


237 


11 


785 


9 


231 


2 


Marylhurst 


333 


10 


750 


10 


125 


7 


Mt. Angel 


195 


12 


680 


11 


249 


1 


Multnomah (2- year) 


406 


7 


406 


12 


0 


12 


Median 


443 




1,043 




131 





Source: 1955-56 figures reported by independent institutions; 1965-66 figures from 

Mapping Your Education , 1965-66 Edition (Portland, Oregon: Abbott, Kerns & Bell 

Company, 1965). 



Tuition Levels - A Discussion 



It is our view that post-high school education should be available in Oregon on the 
basis of a "reasonable" tuition pajnment. Such tuition payment serves, we think, two 
purposes: (1) it represents an investment by the student in his own education, 

which we believe to be .a useful evidence of his commitment, and (2) it represents 
a significant source of revenue in support of post-high school education. 

We accept the premise that post-high school education is at one and the same time both, 
a social necessity and, for the individual, the fulfillment of a personal desire. 

The corollary is, we think, that society must, in its own interest, insure that those 
who can profit therefrom have effective access to post-high school education, and 
that a "reasonable" financial token, in the form of a tuition pa 3 mient, should reflect 
individual desire. 

Considering the projected financial needs of post-high school education, we think it 
both inevitable and necessary that tuition payments carry a share of th3 financial 
load of post-high school educa:ion, but that such payments ought not to be permitted 
to become "excessive." 
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What is excessive and what is reasonable in tuition charges is a matter of definition. 
We have endeavored, in our recommendations which follow, to indicate, in a rough way, 
something in the way of a guide as to tuition costs, by relating them to the costs 
of instruction. 



We acknowledge, though we cannot accept, the view held by some that post-high school 
education is essentially an expression of individual desire, and that it should, 
therefore, be financed solely by the individual receiving the most iinmediate benefits 
therefrom. Hence, our concept of a "reasonable" tuition payment is one that places 
tuition receipts in a subordinate role among the sources of support for public post- 
high school education in Oregon. 



That the placing of tuition payments at a level inadequate to meet the costs of 
instruction is "an indiscriminate subsidy," in that it represents the same subsidy 
for wealthy and poor alike, we acknowledge. We are not, however, distressed at find- 
ing ourselves supporting an "indiscriminate" measure, in the sense that our proposed 
tuition policy is indiccriminate. We believe it to be justified by the social 
benefits flowing from it. 



If it be. urged that placing tuition payments at less than cost is "an unnecessary 
gift to young people of wealthy families and perhaps an inadequate gift to young 
people from poor families,"^ we respond that the social benefits of education justify 
fully the subsidy for the wealthy, and that v?e propose, in this report^ specific and 
direct financial aid to young people from poor families, for whom the proposed 
"reasonable" tuition would be a barrier to post-high school education and training 
opportunities . 



To the view that students should meet all, or a substantial portion, of the costs of 
their post-high school instruction, because their education is likely to confer upon 
them special economic benefits, we reply that those in Oregon who have superior earn- 
ing capacity, for whatever reason, are called upon to bear a larger share of the costs 
of government. Hence, to whatever extent a publicly subsidized post-high school 
education gives individuals a superior earning capacity, the state, through its 
graduated income tax, will tap that capacity. This seems to us a particularly valid 
view in Oregon, where the progressive income tax is such an important aspect of the 
state's fiscal base. We believe this a valid view, notwithstanding the fact that 
not all individuals educated in Oregon spend their adult lives in Oregon. 

It is suggested by some that a rather substantial increase in tuition would be pos- 
sible in public institutions without affecting significantly the total cost of higher 
education to the student, since tuition payments are a minor, not a major, portion 
of the costs of going to college, if one considers the total cost as including tuition, 
cost of books, supplies, room rent, board, travel, clothing, and incidentals .2 And 
particularly so, if one includes, in the cost of attending college, the income fore- 
gone or lost by the student during the years he is in college. We acknowledge that 
tuition is not the primary cost of college attendance if one considers all of the 
costs suggested above. Having said this, we would emphasize our belief that tuition 
charges, raised to more than a "reasonable" level, nonetheless are likely to appear 
as a significant additional barrier to many students who would benefit from post- 
high school education and who, in society's best interests, should be encouraged to 
pursue post-high school education and training. This appears particularly true of the 
culturally deprived, even though scholarship grants are available. 



Ijohn D. Millett, paraphrasing Dean B. A. Rogge of Wabash College. John D. Millett, 
"The Role of Student Charges," Financing Higher Education, 1960-70 . ed. Dexter M. 
Keezer (New York; McGravT-Hiil Book Company, Inc., 1959), p. 174. 

Seymour Harris, "Financing of Higher Education; Broad Issues," Financing Higher 
Education, 1960-70 , ed. Descter M. Kee'^er (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959), p. 57. 
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In short, we find ourselves in agreement with the sentiments expressed by Chancellor 
Lieuallen, when, in support of a moderate tuition policy in the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, he said of tuition: 

. . . The objective is to raise money, not to do the student (or his 
parents) some obscure favor. Raising tuition will not accomplish an 
educational objective which increased appropriation (in the case of 
public colleges and universities) or increased philanthropy (in the 
case of private colleges and universities) would not accomplish better. 

The Interests of the Independent Colleges 

The independent institutions tend to depend more heavily upon tuition :han do the 
public institutions, both nationally and in Oregon. In Oregon, the median tuition 
in the independent colleges in 1965-66 was more than three times as great as the median 
tuition for in-state students in the public four-year institutions and 1.5 times as 
large as tuition charges to nonresidents at public institutions. Nationally, from 
time to time, concern has been expressed that, if the differential in the tuition 
charged in the independent and in the public institutions becomes too large, the 
independent institutions will suffer in the competition for students. It has been 
suggested in some quarters, therefore, that there are limits to the extent to which 
independent institutions can permit their tuition to climb without pricing themselves 
out of the market. Harris, speaking to this point, commented: 

, The relative enrollment capacities of private and public XHL 
/institutions of higher learning_/ within an area - which is but 
one dimension in the structure of the market ° imposes some 
restrictions on the range in which private /Tndependent/[7 IHL in 
that area can set their tuition charges. That is to say, a private 
institution in a state whose public colleges and universities can 
accommodate four times as many students as can be handled by private 
institutions in the state, will be under greater pressure to prevent 
the differential between tuitions in public and private institutions 
from widening than will a private institution located in a state 
where public and private IHL divide the total enrollment capacity 
equally.! 

In Oregon, interestingly enough, in 1965-66, of the students (resident and non- 
resident) enrolled in colleges and universities, approximately 20 percent were 
enrolled in the independent institutions. Harris, observing the fact, that in the 
West, a far larger proportion of the college students were enrolled in the public 
institutions than was true in the Northeast, noted, also, that the lower tuition rates 
of public institutions did not appear to have been an important factor in determining 
tuition in the independent institutions. He stated: 

One might expect that private institutions in the West would be forced 
to lower their prices to compete with the larger proportion of insti- 
tutions supported by the taxpayer, but the ratio of tuition rates of 
private to public IHL in the West, despite this heavy competition, is 
nearly identical with that in the Northeast. 

In 1965-66, the median tuition of the independent colleges in Oregon was $1,043; in 
the state system multi-purpose institutions for in-state undergraduate students, 

$312; and in the community colleges (college transfer programs), $263. 



ISeymour Harris, Higher Education: Resources and Finance . (New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., 1962), p. 91. 

^Ibid . , p. 48. 
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There is, we think, no reason to suspect that a policy calling for "reasonable" 
tuition in the public institutions of Oregon, such as we recommend, will have an 
adverse effect on the independent institutions in Oregon* 

Selected Alternatives for Establishing 
Tuition Levels in Public Institutions 

A number of alternative approaches to fixing tuition charges have been proposed over 
the years. Before coming to our recommendations concerning tuition policies, we 
review here selected of these alternatives, 

1 , On a Course- by- Course or Program- by- Program Basis , 

", * , one simple idea can be discarded at once," said Harris, " - that tuition 
charges can be based on costs alone, , , , In a college of a famous university, 
faculty salaries charged to the college in relation to the fees received varied 
from 36 percent in a civilization course to 4,335 percent in Chinese and Japanese, 
Imagine charging on the basis of costs 1"1 

Were cost accounting figures available on a program- by-program basis at the two 
Oregon universities, it is certain that variations in cost would be discovered 
from course to course and from program to program, although students at both these 
institutions pay the same tuition, regardless of the programs or courses they 
choose (excluding the medical, dental, and nursing programs of the University of 
Oregon, located in Portland) , 

As a genera] policy, the establishment of tuition levels on a course-by- course 
or program-by-program basis would create serious administrative problems , aside 
from the social implications, 

2, By Level of Instruction , 

An alternative would be to set tuition at a percentage of the average instructional 
cost at a given level of instruction (i,e,, at the lower-divisi an, upper-division, 
graduate, and graduate research levels). Lower- division costs are generally less 
than upper-division costs, and the latter are generally substantially less than 
graduate costs, Harris prints a table showing that, at an unnamed university in 
1950, costs of instruction in arts and sciences were $134,10 at the lower divis 7 lon, 
$353,87 at the upper division, $873,53 at the graduate level, and $3,248,17 at 
the graduate research level, 2 The foregoing data, though outdated, are indica- 
tive of the range in costs within an institution. Such variations, if translated 
into tuition fees, would, in some institutions, make graduate study economically 
unfeasible for most graduate school aspirants, unless they were beneficiaries of 
substantial aid or were exempted from paying tuition fees, 

3, As a Percentage of the Cost of Instruction of Each Institution , 

Another approach to the fixing of tuition rates would be to develop an average 
cost-per-student at each institution and set tuition rates at a percentage of 
that average cost. In Oregon, where we have long had a state system of higher 
education, the fixing of a separate tuition fee for each institution on the basis 
of average per student cost at each has not seemed wise. Rather, the State Board 
of Higher Education has grouped the multi-purpose institutions into two groups, 
as we have noted elsewhere, and has established tuition rates and fees for each 
of the groups without regard to possible variations within the groups in per 
student costs. Tills we think sound. 



^Ibid, , p, 52, 
^Ibid ,, p, 113, 
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4. By Groupings of Institutions * 

It is a common practice in states to charge a single rate for tuition for all 
in- state university students, regardless of the student's program or his level 
(except for medical and dental schools), a slightly lower rate for state colleges, 
and £. still lower rate (sometimes nothing at all) at community colleges. A 
higher rate is charged to out-of-state students, Oregon has followed the national 
custom in this respect , 

5. By a Percentage of the Cost of Instruction on the Statewide Level . 

Since the principal reason for assessing tuition is to help finance the costs of 
higher education, the level of tuition might conceivably be established in a 
state system, such as Oregon has, by relating it to the costs of education and 
defining it in terms of a' percentage of the instructional costs of all of the 
four-year institutions in the state system. Or several tuition levels within 
the state system might be established by grouping the institutions within the 
state system and establishing for each group of institutions a tuition level 
fixed at some percentage of the instructional costs of the institutions in that 
grouping. Wherever institutions within a state system are thus grouped and a 
common tuition and fee rate is established for the group of institutions, it is 
to be expected that there will be some variation among the institutions in the 
percentage that tuition and fees are of the instructional per- student operating 
costs. This is the case in the Oregon state system where two groupings of 
institutions form the basis for establishing tuition and fee rates for the 
multi-purpose institutions (UO, OSU, PSC; EOC, OCE, SOC). 

Tuition Recommendations 

1 . Public post-high school education and training opportunities should be made 
available on the basis of a "reasonable" tuition to all students who can profit 
therefrom. 

Three considerations prompt the recommendation that tuition be charged but that 
it be kept at a reasonable level: (a) society must, in its own interests, insure 

that those who can profit from post-high school education and training be encour- 
aged to get that training; (b) pa 3 mient of tuition is an acknowledgment that 
investment in post-high school education is an expression of individual desire - 
that education represents a promise of individual gain; (c) tuition pa 3 mients 
constitute a significant source of revenue. 

If the two former justifications seem inadequate, the latter is compelling, given 
the present and projected financial needs of post-high school education in Oregon. 

2. Tuition and fees for in-state students in the jpublicly supported institutions 
should not exceed a minor proportion of the costs of education . 

a. Public community colleges - tuition and fees should not exceed approximately 
one- fifth of the per student operating costs, 

b. Public four-year colleges and universities - tuition and fees should not 
exceed approximately one- third of the per student operating costs. 

The suggested differential in the proportion of costs to be borne by the student 
in the community colleges and the four-year institutions seems justified because 
community colleges are intended to be "opportunity" institutions. Hence, their 
tuition charges must be low, 

3. Tuition for out-of-state undergraduate students enrolled in Oregon public institu- 
tions should not be in excess of approximately three-fourths of the per student 
operating costs . 
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This tuition policy seems justified both economically and educationally* The 
out-of-state student represents a significant economic asset to the state, to 
whose economic base he makes a significant contribution. Moreover, in some rare 
instances, out-of-state students can be absorbed into classes without a corre- 
sponding increase in costs to the institutions, thus reducing the overhead costs 
to the state. Finally, the attraction of out-of-state students into our institu- 
tions helps create a cosmopolitan student body, an important ally in our efforts 
to free. the minds of our young people from a narrow and self-limiting provin- 
cialism. 

4. Tuition and fees for out-of-state graduate students enrolled in Oregon public 
institutions should not exceed that charged Oregon residents. 

What has been said in item 3 above concerning the advantages of attracting out- 
of-state undergraduate students into our institutions can be said with even 
greater conviction concerning the attraction of out-of-state graduate students. 

In addition, in the case of graduate students it should be noted that they make 
a significant contribution to institutional teaching and research programs. 

Though no dollar value is ever set upon these contributions, they are very 
substantial. Moreover, some of these able graduate students become attached to 
the state and remain as permanent residents, building up the intellectual level 
and capacity of the state - the state benefiting without having to pay for the 
pre-graduate school training of these students. A further discussion of tuition 
and fees for graduate out-of-state students is presented in Chapter VI. 

5. Each institution, public and independent,, should be encouraged to move toward 

a comprehensive tuition fee for all undergraduate in- state students at all levels 
and for all programs . 

This policy is designed to provide the fullest freedom to youth in the selection 
of courses and the programs they elect. If adopted, it would avoid the placing 
of artificial barriers to free choice of programs by young people. This will 
inure to the benefit of society as a whole, which has need of all the diverse 
kinds of skills and competencies for which post-high school education prepares 
individuals. The best interests of society are served when there is a maximum 
opportunity for the fullest development of the capacities of its people. 

If a policy of uniform tuition within an institution seems to work to the advan- 
tage of those who elect to enroll in a program more costly to maintain than some 
others, and which leads individuals into a more remunerative career than other, 
less costly programs might, we would only observe that such an individual will, 
over a lifetime, return to society far more in additional tax revenue 'than the 
differential in the cost of his preparation and the le&ser coct of preparation 
for an occupation or profession offering less remuneration. In an economy of 
supply and demand, except where air'ificial barriers restrict the operation of 
these forces, there operate, over the long haul, inexorable forces which influence, 
if they do not control, the level of remuneration in various occupations and 
professions. Moreover, a progressive income tax such as characterizes Oregon's 
tax structure extracts for public consumption an increasing proportion of the 
income of the economically favored, returning by this means another social good 
from private gain. 

6. Tuition policies should be regarded as being integrally related to policies 
governing student financial aid . 

A reasonable tuition charge for post-high school education and training oppor- 
tunities is both philosophically defensible and economically necessary. But its 
philosophical defense rests, in large measure, upon the assumption that student 
financial aid will be made readily available to those for whom a reasonable 
tuition charge would be a barrier to post-high school education and training. 
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Student Financial Aid Programs 

High cost to the student is one of the most effective barriers to post-high school 
education. Steps taken to reduce this barrier have generally taken these forms; 

1, The maintenance of tuition in the public institutions at a reasonable level com- 
mensurate with the concept of post-high school education as a wise investment for 
society, (Discussed in an earlier section of this chapter, pp. 56-58.) 

2, The placing of public post-high school institutions in as close proximity to 
potential clientele in the state as efficiency of administration and organization 
will permit. (Discussed in Chapter V=) 

3, The development of effective student financial aid programs to assist students who 
cannot, without such aid, avail themselves of post-high school opportunities. It 
is to this subject that we devote this section of the report. 

As a generalization, it can be said that student financial aid programs in the United 
States are more chaotic than carefully planned. The following comment, made, in 1962, 
at the First College Scholarship Colloquium, has lost none of its validity in the 
intervening years: 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that in this country we have chaos in 
the student aid field. We certainly have no rational, comprehensive, 
national system or plan or policy. We have hundreds of individual college 
student aid programs . A relatively small number of richer colleges control 
a large part of the total college financial aid resources, and the great 
’majority of colleges manage with grossly inadequate resources and programs, 
financed all too often out of tuition income which is badly needed for fac- 
ulty salaries and other educational costs. . . . The distribution of insti- 
tutional student aid resources bears no reasonable relationship to national, 
student, or institutional needs, and this serioiis imbalance is not cor- 
rected by student aid programs outside the colleges. In fact, these non- 
college programs probabl;y_ worsen the situation. The rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer,! ^Emphasis added^/ 

It will be our purpose in this section of the post -high scjiool report to: ,(1) review 

the extent of the student financial aid in selected states, (2) review«^!he present 
student financial aid opportunities in Oregon, (3) suggest some basic points of view - 
some guidelines - that hopefully will in Oregon permit us to take positive steps 
toward the development of an integrated program of student financial aid, and (4) sug- 
gest some recommendations for the improvement of Oregon's financial aid programs. 

Student Financial Aid Programs in Selected States 

The College Entrance Examination Board observes in a recent report, from which we have 
borrowed extensively in the next few pages, that in the decade 1955-65 the interest of 
the states in the provision of financial aid to students has undergone a marked 
transformation. 



Prior to 1955 most of the activities of the states were directed toward 
the special problems of small segments of the college-going population - 
Indians, nurses, doctors, war orphans, etc. The past decade, however, 
has been characterized by a great expansion of effort to include all the 



IWilbur J. Bender, "Our Student Aid Patchwork Needs Drastic Revision," Student 
Financial Aid and Nation al Purpose (Princeton, N. J,; College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1962), p. 92. 
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academically qualified and needy students in the state. Various 
agencies, as they made long-range plans for higher education, became 
very interested in the efforts of the states in this regard.^ 



Something of the broad outlines of state student financial aid can be seen in the 
results of the College Scholarship Service study made in the fall of 1965. In August, 
1965, the College Scholarship Service distributed a questionnaire to the chief 
education officer in each of the fifty states and in the District of Columbia, 
requesting information about "those student financial aid programs established and 
maintained through direct appropriation of state funds," for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1965, and ending June 30, 1966. Information was requested as to both gift 
and loan assistance programs, administrative arrangements of the programs, and the 
restrictions placed upon the recipients in respect to college choice. The prelim- 
inary report of the Cl lege Scholarship Service was based upon the returns from 44 
of the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

Scholarship and Other Gift 
Assistance Programs in 44 States 

The states were asked to include all scholarships and fellowships (cash awards paid 
to students for which no immediate or subsequent service is expected or required), 
grants-in-aid and service grants (cash awards paid to students for which immediate 
or subsequent service ^s expected or required), tuition remissions (funds paid to 
institutions specifically for the purpose of reducing tuition or other expenses of 
students identified by the state or by the institution), veterans and war orphans' 
awards, and any other programs of gift assistance made available by state appropri- 
ations . 

As a result of the study, the College Scholarship Service reported that: 

As of October 20, 1965: 

31 states reported programs in operation for 1965-66. 

1 state reported a new program authorized for 1966-67. 

12 states reported no program in operation or authorized. 

The 31 states which submitted reports showing programs in operation for 
the current fiscal year appropriated $105.2 million for scholarships 
and other programs of gift assistance. This included 24 states with 
scholarship and fellowship programs ($90.4 million), 9 states with 
grants-in-aid and service grant programs ($4.2 million), 16 states with 
tuition remission programs ($5.6 million), 13 states with veterans and 
war orphan award programs ($3.8 million), and 4 states with other 
programs ($1.1 million, primarily for the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education).^ 

The College Scholarship Service indicates that the majority of these programs are 
administered directly by an agency of the state government . "Eleven states reported 
that funds are administered in part by the institutions of higher education, but 
only $3.6 million of the total was so administered. "3 



Iw. D. Van Dusen, State Appropriations for Student Financial Aid 1965-66, Prelim - 
inary Report (New York City: College Scholarship Service, College Entrance 

Examination Board, 1965), p.l. 
ribid., p. 2. 

^Ibid ., 
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Sixteen states reported that at least some scholarship and gift assistance could be 
awarded to students attending institutions of higher education in another state . 

Seventeen states reported that their programs will permit the recipients of scholar- 
ships and gift assistance to attend independent institutions of higher education. 

The College Scholarship Service report states; "Almost half of the total amount 
available in 1965-66 ($52.3 million) will be used by students at private institu- 
tions. "1 

Loan and Loan Guarantee Programs 

The foregoing report stated that, as of October 20, 1965: 

21 states reported loan programs in operation for 1965-66. 

21 states reported no loan programs in operation or authorized. 

The report indicates further, as follows; 

1. "The 21 states which submitted reports indicating programs in operation for the 
current fiscal year appropriated $33.6 million for loan and loan guarantee pro- 
grams. This included four states making direct loans to students ($776 thousand), 
12 states with loan guarantee programs ($21.1 million, with Michigan having a 
program in operation but making no appropriation for the current fiscal year), 9 
states appropriating funds for federal loan matching monies ($1.2 million), one 
state appropriating funds for the subsidization of interest on student loans 
($10.5 million), and one state appropriating funds for United Student Aid Fund 
matching programs. "2 

2. "The 12 states with guarantee loan programs . . . estimate that students will 
borrow $84 million during the current fiscal year."^ 

3. "The four states ... which make direct loans to students expect that $.8 million 
will be disbursed this year."^ 

"As with scholarship and gift assistance programs, the majority of the loan and 
loan guarantee programs are administered by an agency of the state government . 

Only five states ... indicated that the administration of their program was 
carried out by United Student Aid Fund, Inc. Only in Wyoming was any state 
appropriation reported for United Student Aid Fund matching funds. ^/[Emphasis 
added ^ ~~ 

5* "Only one state (Virginia) specified that loans could not be made to students 
attending private institutions, although several other states do not presently 
have available any funds for students at private institutions."^ 

Detailed Description of 

Selected State Scholarship Programs 

A more detailed description of the state scholarship programs in selected states 
(New York, Illinois, California, and Pennsylvania) is given in the Appendix. 



^Ibid . 

^Ibid .. p. 3. 

f^bid . 

^Ibid . 

6lbid. 
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Student Financial Aid Available in Oregon - 1965 

Oregon's student financial aid programs represent a patchwork. Bui.lt up over the 
years, they exhibit shortcomings similar to those in numerous other states. 

In Oregon, student financial aid is available from a variety of sources and in a 
variety of forms. The sources include: (1) State Scholarship Commission, (2) 

institutional sources, (3) federal programs, (4) a multitude of small and large 
private programs and foundations. In form, aid includes: (1) grants, (2) loans, 

(3) work opportunities. The first three of the foregoing sources will be discussed 
in this section of the report. No reliable information is available as to the aid 
programs in Oregon supported by private programs and the foundations. 

State Scholarship Commission Program 

The State Scholarship Commission was created by legislative enactment in 1959. It 
consists of five members, appointed by the governor and confirmed by the Senate for 
four-year terras. Under the law, one member of the commission must be a representative 
of the State Board of Higher Education, one a representative of the State Board of 
Education, and the remainder chosen at large from the state. The commission is 
assigned the following duties: 

1. To award to qualified persons any scholarships placed under the jurisdiction of 
the commission. 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



To determine qualifications of persons to receive and retain scholarships. 

To maintain reports and records on persons applying for and receiving scholarships 
from the commission. 

To cancel a scholarship if the recipient of the scholarship fails to maintain 
the standards established for the award of that scholarship. 

To recommend to the legislative assembly, at least once every biennium, matters 
relating to the establishment, administration, modification, transfer, reduction, 
or cancellation of scholarships. 



6. To encourage the establishment of scholarships by private agencies. 

Its powers include: 

1. To negotiate for the establishment of scholarships with any private or govern- 
mental agency or source. 

2. To receive gifts of any type, including gifts of stock and real property, for the 
purpose of establishing, continuing, and increasing scholarships. 

3. To administer any scholarship submitted to the jurisdiction of the commission. 
(Except as provided by the terms of the scholarship, scholarships are not required 
to be administered by the commission.) 

Student Aid Programs Administered by 
the State Scholarship Commission 

The Scholarship Commission administers the awarding of the grant and scholarship 
awards shown in Table 15, p. 66, We shall discuss here, briefly, the nature of these 
financial aid programs in the order in which they appear in the table. 

One-year state tuition and partial fee remission scholarships . The 1935 Legislative 
Assembly authorized each of the state-supported institutions of higher education to 
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TABLE 15 



STUDENT FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 
ADMINISTERED BY THE STATE SCHOLARSHIP COMMISSION, 1965-66 



Name of Award 


Annual Number of Number 

Awards of Years Amount 


Eligibility 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


One-year tuition 


2% percent of enroll- 


la 


$189 -EOC,OCE,SOC 


Residents of 


and partial fee 


ment in state system 




231-OTI 


Oregon in state 


remission scholar- 
ship 


institutions (50 per- 
cent are granted to 
freshmen - 50 percent 
to remaining three 
classes) (1100-1250 
awards) 




234-UO,OSU,PSC 


system institu- 
tions 


One -year elementary 10 percent of enrol 1- 
full tuition and ment in elementary 

fee remission education 0CE,S0C,E0C 

scholarship (325-350) 


la 


$294 


Residents of 
Oregon in state 
system institu- 
tions 


Four-year tuition 


One for every county 


4 


$189-EOC,OCE,SOC 


Residents of 


and partial fee 


and legislative dis- 




231-OTI 


Oregon in state 


remission 

scholarship 


trict in Oregon (126 
awards) 




234-UO,OSU,PSC 


system institu- 
tions 


Four-year cash 


Based on legislative 


4 


$100-500 (depend- 


Residents of 


award 


appropriation 
(usually 150-200 
awards) 




ing on need) 


Oregon in public 
and independent 
four-year degree 
granting institu- 
tions in Oregon 


One-year non- 


Based on 10 percent 


1 


$100-570 (maximum 


Students from 


resident fee 


of all nonresident 




amount needed to 


other states 


remission 


fees paid (550-600 




reduce tuition 


attending state 


scholarship 


awards) 




and fees to resi- 
dent level) 


system institu- 
tions 


One-year fee 


Determined by esti- 


ia 


$90-810 (does not 


Students from 


remission for 


mates from state 




include restrict- 


other countries 


foreign students 


system(approximately 
% UO and OSU foreign 
students receive 
these awards) (400- 
450 awards) 




ed fees)l 


attending state 
system institu- 
tions 



classes - sophomore, junior, and senior. One- year awards are renewable, but 
competition for them among sophomores, juniors, and seniors is rigorous since 50 
percent of the total awards were available to freshmen and 50 percent must serve the 
remaining three classes. 

^Restricted fees: building fee, health service fee, and student activities fee. 

Source: Oregon State Scholarship Commission, 
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award partial tuition and fee remission scholarships, annually, equal in number. to 
two percent of the total enrollment of the preceding year. Subsequently, the law 
was amended (1959) to increase the number of scholarships from two to two-and-one-half 
percent of the enrollment of the preceding year. Administration of these scholarships 
was placed in the hands of the Scholarship Commission. Grants are made only to resi- 
dents of Oregon. 



One-year stfate elementary education full tuition and fee remission scholarships . 

These scholarships vyere authorized by the 1949 Legislative Assembly at a time when 
the state was anxious to encourage students to enter elementary teacher preparation 
programs in the regional schools. Awarded only to Oregon residents, they are 
available to 10 percent of the enrollments in elementary education at EOC, OCE, and 
SOC. 

Four- year state tuition and partial fee remission scholarships . This program is the 
extension of a program begun before 1900 when there was established, in Oregon, what 
was known as the legislative district and county scholarship program for students at 
Oregon State Agricultural College (now Oregon State University), Around 1900, this 
scholarship program fell into disuse, though the authorization for the program 
remained in the law. In 1957, the matter was brought to the attention of the legis- 
lative assembly, with the result that the law was amended so as to make the provisions 
of the program applicable to students at all institutions of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education. Today it provides, yearly, 126 four-year scholarships to 
students in the state system institutions, the stipends being sufficient to meet the 
tuition and partial fee costs of the recipients. 

Four-year state cash awards . This program was created by a 1961 legislative enactment. 
The number of awards is based upon the size of the biennial legislative appropriation 
for this purpose, and has ranged from 150 to 200. 

Awards are made to students attendxng any public or independent four— year degree- 
granting institution in Oregon. In 1964-65, 27 percent of these awards went to 
students attending independent institutions; 73 percent to students in public insti- 
tutions. Although all of the award money is awarded each year, it is not all used 
each year, for some students, having received an award, later drop out in the middle 
of the year. The awards have been limited to a maximum of $500 per year for four 
years', but they may be less if the need is less. 

One-year state nonresident fee remission scholarship . This fee remission program 
developed out of action taken by the State Board of Higher Education in 1963 to 
raise tuition and fees charged nonresident students in the state system institutions. 
Because of the very marked increase in tuition and fees for nonresident students 
(from $630 to $900 at UO, OSU, and PSC), it was feared that students who had committed 
their careers to Oregon institutions prior to the increase would be placed in a very 
difficult financial position. Both educators and legislators recognized that the 
presence of students from other states created a desirable and necessary student body 
diversity and that the fee increase could well jeopardize this diversity. The 
legislature, therefore, authorized the State Scholarship Commission to grant non- 
resident fee- remission awards to students enrolled in state system institutions. 

These awards are based on need, and generally do not exceed an amount equal to the 
difference between resident and nonresident tuition. The funds for these awards 
are realized by setting aside 10 percent of all nonresident, fees. At this same time, 
the law authorizing nonresident fee waivers to students from Alaska and Hawaii was 
rescinded. 

One-year state fee remission for foreign students . These fee remissions do not 
include remission of restricted fees (i.e., building fee, health service fee, student 
activities fee). In the past, approximately one-half of the foreign students at the 
U of 0 and OSU have received these fee remissions. 
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State Scholarship Commission 
Expenditures for Scholarships, 1964-65 



Total State Scholarship Commission expenditures for scholarships for 1964"65 are 
shown in Table 16, p. 69, categorized as to: (1) Oregon residents, (2) non- 

resident students, and (3) foreign students. Oregon residents received $590,084 in 
state scholarships; nonresident and foreign students, together, received a total of 
$475,453. A total of 2,273 resident students (5.8 percent of the Oregon resident 
students at state system and four-year independent colleges and universities) and 
1,010 nonresident and foreign students (23.4 percent of all nonresident and foreign 
students at system institutions) received scholarships. The average scholarship 
received by resident students was’ $259.60; for nonresident and foreign students, 
$470.74. The larger awards to nonresident and foreign students reflect the higher 
tuition and fee charges made to nonresident and foreign students. 

State Scholarship Commission programs for residents . Table 17, p. 70 shows the 
State Scholarship Commission program for residents only, by kind of award. Of the 
total of $590,084, $31,533 was awarded to students in the independent colleges. The 
average public institutions award was $255, the average independent college or 
university award, $380. 

Considering the total state scholarships (fee remission and cash) going to students 
in the independent and the public institutions, it is observed that 1.6 percent of 
the four-year independent college Oregon resident enrollment received state awards, 
compared with 6.7 percent of the state system Oregon resident enrollment receiving 
state scholarships. 

Considering only the cash awards (students in the independent colleges are not 
eligible for the fee remission scholarships) , it is seen that a greater proportion 
of Oregon resident students in the independent institutions received aid than in 
the system institutions (1.6 percent in the independent, .97 percent in system 
institutions) . 

State Appropriations for 

National Defense Student Loan Program 

It should be noted here that, at one time, the State Scholarship Commission admin- 
istered state appropriations for the national defense student loan program. But, 
in 1965, the legislative assembly, at the request of the Scholarship Commission and 
the State Board of Higher Education, transferred the administrative responsibility 
for state appropriations for institutional capital contributions for state system 
institutions participating in the national defense student loan fund from the State 
Scholarship Commission to the State Board of Higher Education. At the same time, 

IS'W was broadened so that such funds could also be used by these institutions 
to participate in the Nurses Training Act of 1964, the Health Profecsional Assistance 
Act of 1963, and other student loan programs which might be enacted oy Congress in 
the future . 

Table 18, p. 71, shows the amount of the institutional capital contribution for the 
federal student loan programs supplied for the institutions of the state system by 
the state. 

The loan funds shown in Table 18, generated by the state funds, are available on the 
basis of a strict needs test to students in the state system institutions. None of 
the loaning capacity generated by state funds is available to the students of the 
independent colleges, community colleges, or proprietary hools. 

Some measure of the need and the demand for loan funds is j.uuj.cated by the fact that 
despite the stringent needs test governing the loan fund, there was, in each of these 
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SUMMARY OF STATE SCHOLARSHIPS HELD BY STUDENTS (RESIDENT, NONRESIDENT, AND FOREIGN) 
FOR THE "^AR 1964-65, BY INSTITUTION, NUMBER, AND COST AT THE INSTITUTIONS INDICATED 
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Oregon State Scholarship Commission 



years, more demand from students in the state system Institutions who could meet 
the needs test than there were funds available in the loan fund. 



TABLE 18 

FUNDS MADE AVAILABLE BY THE STATE TO STATE SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS 
AS INSTITUTIONAL CAPITAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 



AND OTHER FEDERAL STUDENT LOAN PROGRAMS 




State Funds 


for National Defense 


Loan Funds Generated 


Year 


Student 


Loan Program 


from State Funds 




Annual Amount 


Biennial Amount 


Biennially 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1961-62 


$ 68,589 






1962-63 


81,411 






1961-1963 




$150,000 


$1,500,000 


1963-64 


110,371 






1964-65 


137,641 






1963-1965 




248,012 


2,480,120 


1965-66 


212,773 






1966-67 


232,073 






1965-1967 




444,846 


4,448,460 



Source: Oregon State Scholarship Commission and Oregon State System of Higher 

Education. 



A number of concerns trouble those familiar with the loan fund program: 

1. A concern that students may be permitted, if not encouraged, to borrow too much 
in pursuit of their college education, thus indenturing themselves for overly 
long periods . 

2. A concern arising out of the difficulties of administering the loan collection 
program, stemming from the attitudes some students exhibit toward their 
responsibilities to repay the loans promptly in accordance with their agreements. 

3. A concern over the shortage of staff to do the necessary counseling and related 
student personnel work required in the management of an effective student finan- 
cial aid program, including a loan fund program. 

State Land Board Loan Fund 

It should be noted that the 1965 Legislative Assembly provided by law (ORS 348.040 
to 348.080) for the lending of State Land Board monies to Oregon students seeking^ 
post-high school education in a "four-year, non-profit, generally accredited insti- 
tution of higher education; accredited public or private community college or 
education center, or one recognized by a state educational agency; vocational school 
that is approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction; or institution which is, 
in the opinion of the State Scholarship Commission, comparable to such institutions, 
colleges, centers or schools." The law stipulated that these loans should not exceed 
$1,000 in a single academic year, or a total of $4,000 to an undergraduate student, 
nor, in the case of the graduate or professional student, should they exceed $2,000 
in a single academic year or a total of $10,000. There was to be a five percent 
interest charge on the loans from the date of the loan, but no payments on the 
principal were to be required until the six months after the student's graduation or 
other termination of his education. To the present, the foregoing law has not been 
implemented . 
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Other State Aid to Students 



In addition to the foregoing state funds, there are other state funds available to 
assist in the educational programs of persons with special problems, such as the 
blind (through the Commission for the Blind) and those in need of vocational rehabil- 
itation (through the Vocational Rehabilitation Section of the State Department of 
Education). 

Institutional Resources 



Institutional funds for student financial aid derive from the following sources: 

(1) endowments, (2) state funds, including state scholarships, (3) federal funds, 

(4) private gifts and grants, and (5) other, such as state and federal vocational 
rehabilitation programs. 

Each of the post-high school agencies or institutions dealt with in this report 
(state system institutions, independent colleges and universities, community colleges, 
and proprietary schools) has some form of student financial aid, though the amounts 
and the kinds vary among the institutions and among the types of institutions. We 
present in Table 20, p. 73, relevant information concerning the number of students 
given financial aid in 1964-65 and the amount of aid given in the form of grants, 
loans, and student employment, by state system institutions, independent colleges, 
and community colleges. Comparable information was not available for the proprietary 
schools . 

In Table 19,. belcw, we present information concerning the number and the dollar 
amount of grants and loans and the extent of the employment aid given students in 
the state system institutions in 1955-56 and 1964-65 and the percentage increase 
between those years. 



TABLE 19 



. GRANTS, LOANS, AND E^^PLOIMENT FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
IN INSTITUTIONS OF THE OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(EXCEPT THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON MEDICAL SCHOOL), 1955-56 and 1964-65 





1955- 


56 


1964-65 


Percent 


Increase 




Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Enrollment^ 


15,253 




31,365 




106% 




Grants 


1,969 $ 


440,307 


6,826 


$2,618,027 


247 


495% 


Loans 


1,826 


169,137 


6,463 


2,129,600 


254 


1,159 


Employment 


2,003 


503,291 


7,278 


1,982,174 


263 


294 



Total $1,112,735 $6,729,801 505% 

"^Fall head count, undergraduate enrollments excluding Medical School. 

Source: State Scholarship Commission. 



It will be observed that the percentage increase in the number of: (1) grants, (2) 
loans, and (3) employment opportunities afforded students, has been of the same 
magnitude (247* 254, and 263, respectively). But in the percentage increase in the 
amount available to students, loans show the largest percentage increase (1,159 
percent) compared with grants (495 percent) and employment (294 percent). 

When one relates the percentage increase in FTE enrollment in the state’ system 
institutions from 1955-56 to 1964-65 (106 percent) to the increase in dollar amount 
of student financial aid (505 percent), it would appear that available student 
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TABLE 20 



GRANTS (GIFT AID), LOANS, AND EMPLOYMENT (HANDLED THROUGH 
CAMPUS EMPLOYMENT OFFICES) FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN STATE SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS, INDEPENDENT COLLEGES, 

AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES IN OREGON, 1964-65* 





Average Annual 
FTE of Students 


Number 


Amount 


Average 
Amount ' 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Institutions of 
the Oregon State 
System of Higher 



Education: 

Grants 


32,362 


6,826 


$2,618,027 


$384 


Loans 




6,463 


2,129,600 


329 


Employment 




7,278 


1,982,174 


272 


Sub-total 






$6,72.9,801 




Independent 
Colleges ; 
Grants 


8,672 


2,235 


$1,278,012 


572 


Loans 




1,396 


692,938 


496 


Employment 




2,864 


581,922 


203 


Sub-total 






$2,552,872 




Community 
Colleges : 
Grants 


4,846 


364 


$ 69,632 


191 


Leans 

Employment (not Reported) 




117 


50,241 


429 


Sub-total 






$ 119,873 




Total FTE 
Total Grants 


45,880 


9,425 


$3,965,671 


421 


Total Loans 




7,976 


2,872,779 


360 


Total Employment 




10,142 


2,564,096 


253 


Total Aid 






$9,402,546 





*FTE figures include undergraduate and graduate students in state system institutions 
and the independent colleges and universities. Independent college and university 
figures are for the ten institutions participating in the portion of the study (see 
footnote 1, p. 74). Community college figures are for the nine institutions in 
operation during 1964-65. The table reports aid from various sources including 
institutional, state, federal, private gift and loan, and endowment funds. 

Source; State Scholarship Commission, State System of Higher Educationj independent 
colleges and universities, and Division of Community Colleges, State Department of 
Education. 
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financial aid in the state system institutions has outrun the increase in FTE student 
enrollment almost five times over. The dollar value of grants, loans, and employ-^ 
ment aid increased from $1,112,735 in 1955-56 to $6,729,801 in 1964-65. However, 
during the same period, increases in tuition and fees, room and board charges, and 
costs of books and supplies raised the average annual student budget from an estimated 
$1,000 in 1955-56 to $1,500 in 1964-65, a 50 percent increase. Moreover, of the 
total of $6,729,801 in 1964-65 provided in financial aid for state system undergrad- 
uate students in 1964-65, $2,129,600, nearly one-third, was in the form of loans, 
representing, actually, a deferred payment plan by which a student pays his own way. 

Table 21 shows the same information as Table 19, p. 72, but for ten independent 
colleges and universities.! Table 22, shows grant aid available at nine of these 
institutions (Pacific omitted) by source. 



TABLE 21 



GRANTS, LOANS, AND EMPLOYMENT FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS AT TEN INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 1955-56 AND 1964-65 





1955 


-56 


1964-65 




Percent 


Increase 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




6 


7 


FTE Enrollments 


5,888 




8,672 






47.3% 




Grants! 


415 


$223,857 


2,235 


$1,278 


,012 


438.6 


470.9% 


Loans 


256 


64,293 


1,396 


692 


,938 


445.3 


977.8 


Employment! 


1,219 


212,090 


2,864 


581 


,922 


134.9 


174.4 


Total 




$500,240 




$2,552 


,872 




410.3% 


^The figures here do not include the new grant program under the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, nor the Federal Work-Study Program made available during 1964-65. 
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COLLEGES 


TABLE 22 

1 UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS AT NINE INDEPENDENT 
AND UNIVERSITIES 1964-65 BY SOURCE OF FUNDS 










Total 


Percent 


Source Is 


Source of 




Number of 


Amount 


of 


Total 


Funds 




Grants 


Awarded 


Number 


Amount 


1 




2 


3 


4 


5 


Endowment 




389 


$140,667 


17% 


12% 


State Cash Awards 


75 


27,249 


3 


2 


Private Gifts 












and Grants 




994 


496,583 


44 


41 


Other! 




819 


540,347 


36 


45 


Total 




2,277 


$1,204,846 


100% 


100% 



Vocational Rehabilitation and Commission for the Blind funds; current income, oper- 
ational, and other funds of the institutions. 

Source for Tables 21 and 22; Independent colleges and universities. 



^George Fox, Lewis and Clark, Linfield, Marylhurst, Mt. Angel, Pacific, Reed, 
University of Portland, Warner Pacific (1964-65 figures only), Willamette. 
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Federal Sources of Student Financial Aid 



Before coming to a brief discussion of the specific kinds of federal student financial 
aid available, it is well to observe that: (1) the new federal programs are directed 

toward the economically and culturally disadvantaged groups who need assistance if 
they are to seek educational and training opportunities, and (2) the federal funds 
are designed to supplement existing sources of aid, not to replace them. 

We turn now to a brief consideration of the various ‘ types of federal student financial 
assistance. 

National Defense Student Loan (NDSL) Program. The national defense student loan 
(NDSL) program is the largest and most attractive student loan program available. 

The student demand has, for each year since the inception of the program (1959), 
exceeded the supply of loan funds. Its special features provide that: 

1 . Undergraduate students may borrow a maximum of $1,000 a year for five years and 
graduate students may borrow a maximum of $2,500 a year, the total loan over the 
undergraduate and graduate years not to exceed $10,000. 

2. The repayment period begins 9 months after the date on which the borrower ceases 
to carry at least half the normal full-time academic work load, and may extend 
over ten years. Interest, at the rate of 3 percent per annum, begins to accrue 
at the commencement of the repayment period. 

3. Ten percent of the loan plus the interest for that year (up to a maximum of 50 
percent) is forgiven each year that the borrower teaches in a public or nonprofit 
elementary or secondary school or institution of higher education; 15 percent of 
the loan plus interest (up to a total of 100 percent) is forgiven for each year 
the borrower teaches in a school eligible for federal assistance because of a 
high concentration of low-income families or as designated by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

4. Loans may be made only to students who can demonstrate financial need. 

An effort was made by the President early in 1966 to curtail drastically this loan 
program in its present form. It was proposed to transfer to private lenders respon- 
sibility for providing loan funds, with the federal government and/or states insur- 
ing the loans and the federal government providing a complete interest subsidy while 
the student is in school and a partial interest subsidy while the loan is being 
repaid. So strong was the support for the national defense student loan (NDSL) 
program, however, that the program was continued in the budget at the level proposed 
by Congress ($190 million). 

National defense student loan (NDSL) funds have been available at state system insti- 
tutions and independent colleges and universities, and, in exceedingly small amounts, 
at some community colleges. 

Institutions have faced some problems in availing themselves of the NDSL funds, for 
the law has required that the institution supply $1 capital contribution for each 
$9 of federal funds. The state of Oregon has provided its state system institutions 
with capital for this purpose, as was noted on pp. 68, 71. The independent colleges 
and universities have raised their own capital for this program, and some of the 
community colleges have done so. Several additional community colleges will be able 
to offer a limited NDSL loan program in 1966-67. 

The Health Professions Educational Assistance Act of 1963 . This act provides finan- 
cial assistance in the form of long-term loans for full-time students in programs 
of study to prepare doctors of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, and optometry. Stu- 
dents may borrow a maximum of $2,000 a year, when adequate need can be demonstrated. 
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The loans are repayable over a ten-year period commencing three years after the 
borrower ceases to pursue the prescribed full-time course of study. Interest begins 
at the time the loan becomes repayable and is charged at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Nurse Training Act of 1964 . This act provides financial assistance in the form 
of long-term loans for students enrolled in associate degree, diploma, baccalaureate- 
degree, and graduate-degree programs in nursing. Students may borrow a maximum of 
$1,000 a year, when need is demonstrated. Loans are repayable over a ten-year 
period beginning one year after the student completes or otherwise ceases to pursue 
the prescribed full-time course of study. Interest, at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, accrues from the time the loan becomes repayable. Ten 
percent of the loan (plus interest) may be cancelled for each year the borrower is 
employed as a professional nurse in any public or nonprofit private institution or 
agency. 

The College Work-Study Program . As part' of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
this program provides federal funds for the employment of students in campus jobs 
and off-campus projects of nonprofit organizations. Work-study students may not be 
employed in positions for which other funds are available. The original law (1964) 
provided for a severe needs test, resulting in too few students qualifying to fill 
the available job opportunities. In the Higher Education Act of 1965, which placed 
the program under the U. S. Commissioner of Education, the needs test was softened 
to include students from a somewhat higher income group. 

College work-study funds are available to public or nonprofit institutions offering 
programs of post-high school education which are accredited by an appropriate 
accrediting agency or approved by the U. S. Office of Education. Ttie ratio of 
institutional funds to federal funds in this program is 1 to 10. The U. S. Office 
of Education contemplates that the ratio will become l.to 3. 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program . Title IV, Part B of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 provides for federal, state, and private programs of low-interest insured loans 
to students in eligible institutions. (The definition of an eligible institution 
is the same as the definition under the college work-study program, summarized above, 
and the national defense student loan program.) This section of the act has for its 
purpose; 

1. To encourage states and nonprofit institutions and organizations to establish 
adequate loan insurance programs for students in eligible institutions. The U. S. 
Commissioner of Education is authorized to make advances to any state with which 
he has made an agreement, as defined in the law, for the purpose of helping to 
establish or strengthen the reserve fund of the student loan insurance program 
covered by that agreement. Advances can be made to both state and nonprofit 
private institutions or organizations, if necessary, in order to insure that 
students at each eligible institution may have access through such institution 

to a student loan insurance program. 

Advances to a state, and to the nonprofit private programs in the state, may 
not exceed that percentage of the authorization that the population of the state 
aged 18 to 22, inclusive, bears to the total population of all the states aged 
18 to 22, inclusive. The act further stipulates, however, that such limitation 
should in no case be less than $25,000. The repayment of these advances is to 
be made under terms and conditions prescribed by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

2, To provide a federal program of student loan insurance for students who do not 
have reasonable access to a state or private nonprofit program of student loan 
insurance. The law prohibits the commissioner from issuing insurance certif- 
icates to lenders in a state if he determines that every eligible institution 
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has reasonable access in that state to either a state or private nonprofit 
student loan insurance program covered by the agreement with the state 
previously referred to. 

3, To pay a portion of the interest on certain student loans which: (a) are 

insured by the commissioner under this part of Title IV, (b) are made by a 
state under a direct student loan program, or (c) are insured under certain 
state or private loan insurance programs. Any student whose adjusted family 
income is less than $15,000, and v^o has received a loan as described under (a), 
(b) , and (c) , above, is entitled to have paid on his behalf to the holder of the 
loan, over the period of the loan, a portion of the interest of the loan. 

Interest on the loan may not exceed 6 percent r>er annum on the unpaid principal 
balance of that loan. 

The payment a student is entitled to have made on his behalf is, during the 
period which precedes the repayment period of the loan, equal to the total 
amount of the interest which accrues prior to the beginning of the repayment 
period, and will, during the repayment period, be equal to 3 percent per annum 
of the unpaid principal amount of the loan, with the further stipulation that 
the payment may not exceed, for any period, the amount of the interest which 
(but for such payments) would be actually payable by the student, taking into 
consideration interest payments on his behalf for that period under any state 
or private loan insurance program. 

The act limits the amount of federally insured loans that may be made to a student 
to $1,500 per year in the case of a graduate or professional student, and to $1,000 
per year in the case of any other student. The aggregate insured unpaid principal 
amount of all federally insured loans made to any student may not exceed $7,500 in 
the case of a graduate or professional student, and $5,000 for any other student, 
loans insured by the commissioner must provide for repayment within 15 years of the 
date of execution of the loan in installments over a period of 5 to 10 years begin- 
ning between 9 months and one year after the student ceases to carry half of the 
nomal full-time workload at an eligible institution. 

The foregoing loan program was created to meet the needs of those families whose 
children do not qualify for financial assistance under most needs tests, but who, 
nonetheless, do need help in financing their educational programs. Thus, any family 
whose adjusted annual income is $15,000 or less may qualify for the loan guarantee 
and interest subsidy. Oregon experience suggests that this program complicates 
somewhat the management of already existing financial aid programs because of the 
fact that students may receive support through a financial aid package developed with 
an institution and/or through other sources, based on the student's need, and then 
borrow additional funds under the insured loan program for "discretionary” expenses 
or to replace the effort expected of him and/or his family. 

Approximately $66,300 will be available during 1966-67 to assist Oregon in getting 
an insured loan program under way. The Educational Coordinating Council has been 
designated by the Governor to coordinate the loan program, which is usually called 
"the guaranteed loan program." A contract has been entered into with the United 
Student Aid Fund, Inc., a private nonprofit, loan-insuring agency to receive the 
federal guarantee moneys for Oregon and to do the actual work connected with 
guaranteeing loans for Oregon students* 

Educational Opportunity Grant Programs . Also included in Title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is what has come to be known as the educational opportunity 
grant program, designed to make available the benefits of higher education to 
qualified high school graduates of exceptional financial need who would be unable to 
obtain these benefits without such aid. 
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For the 1966-67 year, $58,000,000 was appropriated to enable the commissioner to 
make pa 3 nnents to institutions for use by them in making payments to undergraduate 
Oregon s share of this amount is $759,719* Similar amounts are 
authorised to be appropriated for each of the two succeeding years. 

Under the provisions of this program, a student may receive from $200 to $800 for 
each academic year during which he is in need of grant aid to pursue his course of 
study. The duration of an educational opportunity grant is to be not in excess of 
four academic years. 

Social Sec urity Benefits for Students to Age 22 . The 1965 amendments to the Social 
Security Act have extended the age limit for children's benefits from age 18 to age 
22 for full-time students attending a wide variety of schools. This law covers 
students whose parents are deceased, disabled, or retired. The amount paid from 
this source to a student monthly varies with the family's prior benefits. 

New Federal Benefit s for Gl's . Under recent federal enactment, educational and other 
benefits were extended to veterans of the armed services who have served the requi- 
site time since February 1, 1955. Under the terms of the act, veterans enrolled for 
a full acadei'ic load may receive, if single, $100 per month; with one dependent, 

$125 per month; and with two or more dependents, $150 monthly. If attendance is 
less than full time, the amount paid is geared to the cost of the tuition, certain 
fees, and books. The veteran is entitled to one month of payment for each month or 
fraction thereof of active duty after February 1, 1955. The veteran must have had 
a minimum of 180 days of active duty service to qualify for any benefits. Reservists 
who have completed a six-month training tour do not qualify because they are not 
actually inducted into active service. 

Characteristics of t tie Federal Pro grams - A Summary 

Existing federal programs were developed to meet the needs of clearly identifiable 
groups of people. Generally speaking, the federal legislation has sought to provide 
supplementary student financial aid, rather than replacement aid for already avail- 
able funds or for funds that might conceivably be made available from other sources. 
But since the federal programs are specific to the needs of identifiable groups of 

persons, there are some needing assistance for whom the federal enactments make no 
provision. 



Guidelines for Student Financial Aid Program in Oregon 
Personal and Family Responsibility 

1. ^_sound program of s tudent financial aid should rest upon the basic premise that 
the student an d his family have responsibility to make every reasonable effort 
to finance the student 's post-high school education . Post-high school education 
has both a social importance and a personal value. The financing of post-high 
school education should reflect this fact. Insofar as possible, then, this 
financing should be a joint responsibility of society and the individual. 



Society should establish publicly supported post-high school institutions and 
agencies, pl acing them in as close proximity to the prospective students as 
sound or ganization and administration will allow. It should maintain tuition 
and fees at a reasonable level and should establish a program of student .financial 
aid to assi st those students who, with a reasonable effort, would not have 
access to post-high school education. 



The student and his family, on the other hand, have an obligation to make a 
reasonable effort to finance his education. The direct benefits of post-high 
school education to the student can be very great. He has some obligation, 
therefore, to contribute toward that benefit beyond the contribution that he, 
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like taxpayers in general, make toward the support of public post-high school 
education. 

The state's resources are not inexhaustible. And we believe that if those 
students who can afford to pay some portion of the cost of their education are 
asked to do so, thus reducing the cost to the state of the provisijan of education 
for them, the more likely are we to have the necessary state resources with which 
to meet the basic costs of an expanded post-high school education program, and 
the more adequately the state can assist those students who, with a reasonable 
effort, cannot find the resources to take advantage of the public post-high 
school resources of the state. 

A Variety of Forms of Student Financial Aid Required 

2, The state's student financial aid program should provide a variety of types of 
student financial aid, including grants, loans, and work opportunities . Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the interests of students are best served when there 
is available a variety of means for assisting those students who cannot, without 
outside help, begin or continue their post-high school education. The forms 
commonly in use in the United States are these: 

a. Grants . Grants to students represent the giving to the student of funds 
without requiring the student to perform any service therefor, nor to pay 
back the aid at a later date . Such grants take the form of cash awards or 
tuition and fee remissions. When grants are given on the basis of the 
student's demonstrated achievement, manifesting some highly developed talent 
(e.g., scholastic ability, dramatic ability, athletic prowess), they are 
generally referred to as scholarships . As we shall make clear later, the 
term "grant " appears to be a more meaningful term for our purpose. 

Nationally, the independent colleges and universities make a greater use of 
scholarship grants than do the public colleges and universities. Generally 
speaking, the independent colleges and universities receive a higher percentage 
of their operating costs from tuition and fees. To bring these costs for the 
student needing aid nearer those assessed in the public institutions, the 
independent colleges have made extensive use of scholarship grants. A 1965 
study, by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, indicates that, 
although in 1963-64 the independent ins'fcitutions enrolled only 36 percent of 
all students, they awarded 55 percent of the total aid.l 

State scholarship funds have, in the past, generally been quite meager, 
reflecting in part, no doubt, the free- or low-tuition policy of most public 
institutions of higher education. 2 

b. Loans. Loans to students are in effect a "study-now-pay-later" avenue to a 
post-high school education . Long a part of the student aid program of 
independent colleges and universities, loan programs are now being vigorously 
promoted by state and federal governments. It is reported that state 
appropriations for student loans for the fiscal year 1965 amounted to 

$12.4 million, of which $8.1 million was estimated to be for servicing loans 
to students at private instituions.3 As a Tax Foundation, Inc., report 



iRichard C. McKee, James W. Moore, and Dane Stockbridge, College Aid for Students 
(Health, Education, and Welfare Indicators; Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, July, 1965), p. 4. 

^Tax Foundation, Inc., Public Financing of Higher Education (New York City: Tax 

Foundation, Inc., 1966), p. 46. 

^ The Legislation for Higher Education in New York State . A Report by the Legisla- 
ture's Consultant on Higher Education, December, 1964, Appendix D, p. 51, as quoted 
in Tax Foundation, Inc., op. cit ., p. 44. 
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suggests, "The significance of these figures is greater than the small dollar 
amounts suggest because in most cases the appropriations increased an 
existing fund which is being used to guarante.e loans up to ten or fifteen 
times the amount of the fund itself ."1 

The volume of state-guaranteed loans approved, less repayments and defaults 
for the most recent year for which data are available (year ending June 
1965), was reported to be $164 million, of which $122 million was in New 
York State. 2 

Student loan programs in the United States received a considerable boost 
from the National Defense Education Act of 1958, one of whose provisions 
made available funds for student loans. From the $9.5 million loaned under 
NDEA in 1959, in 24,831 loans to students in 1,118 institutions, the NDEA 
loans increased by fiscal year 1965 to an estimated $166.6 million in 
319,075 loans to students in more than 1,500 institutions.^ 

c. Work Opportunities . In every generation students have "worked their way 

through college." Many pow in their middle years are especially appreciative 
of the role that work opportunities can play, for it is to such work opportu- 
nities during the 1930 's that they owe their college educations. 

Aside from the discipline of work, which, to some who have worked their way 
through college, is of considerable value, the money thus earned reduces the 
need for students to borrow against their future earning capacity. As a 
significant part, then, of a total student financial aid program, work 
opportunities for students permit the institutional financial aid officers 
to develop, as needed, a well-rounded package of aid involving grants (gifts), 
loans, and work opportunities. The recent entrance of the federal government 
into this field through the work-study program (discussed in this report, 
p. 76) has given new impetus to this aspect of student financial aid. 

We recognize that the advantages of working one's way through college can be 
oversold; that some students cannot carry successfully a college program 
if they must work any significant amount of their time during the school 
year; but we believe that the student financial aid officers on the several 
campuses in Oregon are sensitive to the proper uses of student emplojmient, 
and its limitations, as a financial aid to students. Wisely used, such 
opportunities will continue to serve well. 

Role of Need and Ability in Determining 

Student Financial Aid Needs 

3. Student financial aid should be granted on the basis of financial need and 

scholastic and other special abilities . There appears to be some evidence that, 
in the past, grants have tended to go to children from families with incomes 
considerably above the average for the nation. An analysis of student financial 
aid, published by the American Council on Education in 1963, indicated that: 

Evidence . . . suggests that scholarship funds are going to 
children of families with incomes substantially above that of 
average for families in the United States. This may be due to 
the fact that high- income families are more apt to .seek education 
and to seek higher-priced education, which usually is found in 
institutions with large scholarship funds. Whatever the reason. 



^Tax Foundation, Inc., loc. cit. 

2lbid. 

^Ibid . , p. 46 
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lovjer economic classes are not favored by scholarship funds 
proportional to their numbers, abilities, or economic status. ^ 

f 

Financial need must constitute a significant factor in the determination of 
eligibility for student financial aid. State student financial aid should not 
be given, as it has often been, on the basis of academic ability alone, without 
concern as to whether there is a demonstrated financial need. This is not to 
say that we believe that ability should be ignored in determining eligibility 
for aid. It is rather to suggest that some threshold of ability should be 
established which would be indicative of a potential for success in post-high 
school educational endeavors, and that those whose abilities place them above 
that threshold should be granted aid in proportion to their need insofar as 
funds are made available. A brief discussion of a possible means for applying 
measures of need and ability in the determination of student financial aid is 
given on pp. 86-87. 

Moreover, we believe that in measuring ability some concessions should be made 
to the special abilities possessed by those who may be gifted in ways not 
reflected by scores in academic subjects. For ejcample, the youth who is gifted 
in technical or vocational education should not be overlooked when ability is 
measure,^ and financial need considered in the granting of student financial aid. 

Access to a Wide Variety of 

Post-High School Educational Opportunities 

4. State student financial aid should be available to students attending any of a 
wide variety of post-high school educational institutions or agencies . As 
abilities and educational objectives vary widely, so must the financial aid 
programs open access to a wide variety of educational institutions - four-year 
public g*pd independent colleges and universities, community colleges, proprietary 
schools. The state's student financial aid program should provide for this kind 
of flexibility in student choice among post-high school institutions or agencies. 
The student's choice as to institution should obviously bear some relationship 

to his abilities and should be limited to those institutions offering programs 
for which the student's capabilities would seem to indicate some potential for 
success . 

Student Financial Aid Not to Be Tied 

to Numerous Special Eligibility Qualifications 

5. Student financial aid should be tied as little as possible to the kind of special 
sl^R^hility qualifications that are sometimes attached to student aid programs 
(i.e., qualifications which stipulate that, to be eligible for a given grant, 

the student must be a resident of a given community or section of the state, or 
must attend a specific institution, or must enroll in a specific program, e.g., 
civil engineering ). As a general principle, we believe that if emphasis is 
placed upon removing economic barriers to post-high school education> for young 
people, leaving to the student the choice of the curriculum and the institution 
in which he enrolls, the best interests of education will be served. Special 
filigihility qualifications of the kind cited above make the administration of 
aid programs more difficult without, what seem to us, adequate offsetting 
advantages . 



^Elmer D. West, op. cit ., p. 96. The conclusion quoted above is admittedly based 
upon incomplete evidence. (Quoted in Tax Foundation, Inc., op. cit ., p. 47.) 
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Responsibility for Student Financial Aid 
Program to Be Shared by Central State 
Agency and the Institutions 

6. We believe that the development of the most effective student financial aid 

program in Oregon requires the joint and cooperative efforts of a central state 
educational assistance agency and of the institutions providing post-high school 
education . It will be important, for example, that the Education Assistance 
Commission be kept informed as to the amount of student financial aid provided 
individual students through other avenues than state grants administered by the 
commission since these other grants will have an impact upon the amount of the 
state grants given students. Similarly, the institutions must know of the state 
grants made to individual students by the commission. We will detail in the 
recommendations for this section more of the nature of the division of respon- 
sibility which we feel might most appropriately be made in Oregon between the 
state’s education assistance agency and the institutions. Here we suggest only 
that the central agency seems best adapted to; (1) maintaining and disseminating 
to the people of the state full and complete information concerning the student 
financial aid opportunities available to the youth of the state, and (2) maintain- 
ing a continuing analysis of: (a) the effectiveness of the existing student 

financial aid programs, and (b) the extent of the unmet need for student financial 
aid, for the purpose of advising with the legislature, and others, concerning the 
need for additions to the program and desirable changes in those aspects of the 
program over which the state and its agencies have control. 

Recommendations on Student Financial Aid 



1 • The state of Oregon, recognizing its responsibility to make post-high school 
education accessible to its citizens, should create and maintain an Education ' 
Assistance Commission which will administer all student aid programs financed 
from state funds and which will offer leadership and provide coordination in the 
field of student financial aid. The commission should be composed of seven 
members - five laymen and two student financial aid officers. All ]ay members 
should be appointed by the Governor for four-year, overlapping terms. Appoint- 
ments of the student financial aid officers by the Governor for two-year, over- 
lapping terms are to be made from a slate of three nominees suggested by the 
association of student aid officers . 



The presence of the financial aid officers on the commission will provide a useful 
and needed professional view on issues considered by the commission. It will, 
moreover, establish an avenue for the necessary liaison of the commission's work 
with that of the institutions in the field of student financial aid. The commis- 
sion would absorb the duties of the present State Scholarship Commission and 
would assume additional ones as described below. The roles of the commission and 
the post-high school institutions in the area of student financial aid would be 
complementary and mutually supporting. 

The commission would have as its primary responsibilities the following; 

a. The commission would work with the post-high school institutions and agencies 
in such activities as; 

(1) The standardization of financial need analysis procedures used by student 
aid administrators employed by the commission and by the post-high 
school institutions. 

(2) The development of terminology consistent with the objectives of student 
financial aid programs in Oregon. 
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(3) Identification of students or prospective students needing financial 
aid . 

The commission would identify those students eligible for state finan- 
cial. aid grants and would make awards to them. The amount of these 
awards would be determined by the commission in cooperation with the 
institutions, considering the various types of financial assistance 
available to the student at the institution. The colleges and univer- 
sities would select the recipients of work-study benefits or institu- 
tional loan fund benefits. It is to be anticipated that, with informa- 
tion at hand concerning the state funded grants awarded by the commission, 
the institutions would develop an "aid package" involving whatever 
supplementary aid might be needed by a given student (i.e., educational 
grant funds from resources available to the institution, work- study 
opportunities , and a loan program ) . 

b. The commission would provide accurate, complete, up-to-date information 
concerning student financial aid programs to all segments of Oregon's 
population concerned with these programs - students and their parents, high 
school counselors, institutions of higher education, donors or prospective 
donors, educational policy- forming bodies (State Board of Higher Education, 
State Board of Education, Educational Coordinating Council, and the legisla- 
ture) . 

Maintaining comprehensive, up-to-date information concerning existing student 
financial aid opportunities open to Oregon's post-high school students is a 
difficult, almost unending responsibility. Such information is, however, 
essential to students and their parents, and to those who advise with them 
concem.ing post-high school educational opportunities (high school and college 
and university counselors and institutional financial aid officers). 

Rexford Moon, commenting on this need, says: 

Since our sources of aid are scattered, the purposes different, 
and the demand great, it is not surprising that one major 
problem is found in efforts to provide information about aid 
resources, requirements, and so forth, to the potential college- 
going public. The public is confused by the bureaucracy which 
has grown up in and out of college for disbursal of financial 
aid .1 

As it now stands, there is not, in Oregon, any central data collecting agency 
to serve this purpose. Though the college and university financial aid 
officers are informed on these matters, they must individually search out the 
information in their efforts to keep abreast of developments in the field. 

The proposed commission would maintain such information in a current status 
for the benefit of counselors, students and their parents, and -all others 
finding use for these data. The commission would, of course, work coopera- 
tively with the high schools i'.nd colleges in disseminating this information 
to their students. 

c. But the commission should be more than an agency for reporting "what is" in 

student financial aid, important as that information is. It should maintain 
a continuing analysis of the student financial aid situation in Oregon and, 
periodically, it should report as to: (a) the student financial aid demand- 

supply equation, (b) recommended changes in the administration of student 



^Rexford G. Moon, Jr., Student Financial Aid in the United States; Administration 
and Resources (New York City: College Entrance Examination Board, 1963), p. 2. 
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financial aid, and (c) anticipated student financial aid needs in the immedi- 
ate and far-ranging future. In this capacity, the commission will fill a 
particularly needed function, currently unfilled in Oregon. It is here that 
the commission will be most helpful to the legislature, the state educational 
boards, and the Educational Coordinating Council. 

2. jStudent financial aid programs in Oregon should include a variety of kinds of 

student aid, including grants, loans, and work op portunities as described below. 

a. Grants - We use the term "grant" and propose that, hereafter, that term be 
used in Oregon in place of the term "scholarship," for two reasons. We think 
grants should be made on the basis of demonstrated financial need to those 
students having demonstrated a potential for success in post-high school 
educational endeavors, and not on the basis of academic scholarship alone. 
Moreover, we believe that in measuring potential for successful achievement 
at the post-high school level, academic achievement and a demonstrated 
potential for success in strictly academic areas should not be the sole basis 
for measuring potential. There are other kinds of abilities leading to post- 
high school educational preparation for occupations important to society. 

These, too, should be recognized in the grant program. 

As proposed in Item 1, a, (3), above, the state-funded grants would, under our 
recommendation, be administered by the State Education Assistance Commission. 

If the current level of state funding for student grants (tuition and fee 
remission and state cash appropriations for student awards) were to be 
continued at the current (1966-67) rate and made available to the community 
colleges and independent colleges at the same rate as in state system institu- 
tions at present, the required appropriation would be in excess of $5 million 
for the 1967-1969 biennium, and an estimated $7.2 million in the 1973-75 
biennium. Toese figures were arrived at as described in the paragraph which 
follows. 

The current (1966-67) level of state student financial aid (present state 
scholarship program) to students attending state system institutions represents 
a sum equivalent to $34 per full- time-equivalent student in these institutions. 
Assuming no significant changes in tuition levels and assuming that the same 
level of support were to be maintained for the state- supported grant program, 
but including funds for community colleges and independent colleges at the 
same rate as provided for the state system institutions, it would appear that 
annual state financial aid fund needs for grants, for the period 1967-68 
through 1974-75 would be required as shown in Table 23, p. 85. 

In addition to the state- funded grants which will be the preponderant amount 
available in Oregon, there are some non- state- funded grants administered by 
the institutions. These non- state- funded grants would continue to be 
solicited from private and foundatioa sources by the institutions. 

b. Loans - The principal state contribution to the student loan program should 
be through the provision of funds to guarantee loans made to students by 
private lending agencies. The state of Oregon should establish a loan insur - 
ance fund for this purpose . 

The guaranteed loan progran should be administered jointly by the proposed 
State Education Assistance Commission and participating institutions. The 
guarantee funds should be administered by the commission. But the advising 
of students concerning their seeking a guaranteed loan should be the respon- 
sibility of the institutional financial aid office, where the loan application 
will originate. 
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TABLE 23 



ESTIMATED STATE FUNDS NEEDED EACH YEAR FOR GRANTS TO STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN STATE SYSTEM AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES AT LEVEL PROJECTED FOR STUDENTS IN 
STATE SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS 1966-67 



Year 


Estimated 


Estimated 


FTE Enrollment 


Funds Needed 


1 


2 


3 


1967-68 


71,380 


$2,426,920 


1968-69 


77,914 


2,649,076 


1969-70 


82,892 


2,818,328 


1970-71 


88,597 


3,012,298 


1971-72 


94,365 


3,208,410 


1972-73 


99,631 


3,387,454 


1973-74 


104,365 


3,548,410 


1974-75 


108,204 


3,678,936 



We would caution against the assumption that the guaranteed loan program 
should become the major student financial aid provision for Oregon students. 

We think loans are an essential aspect of a sound student aid program, but we 
believe that they should be used with discretion so that the student 
need not be indentured for excessively long periods upon graduation to repay 
loans covering his undergraduate education. 

In September 1964, the Legislative Fiscal Committee of the Oregon Legislative 
Assembly published a report recommending the establishment of a loan guarantee 
fund. On page 2 of the report^ it was concluded that there would be need for 
state loans in the following amounts for the following bienniums: 

1965-1967 $3 million 

1967-1969 $5 million 

1969-1971 $6 million 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 establishes a program of interest subsidy 
for students borrowing from private lenders and using state loan guarantee 
provisions. This program encourages more borrowers in that the interest 
subsidy is available to any student whose effective family income is less 
than $15,000. It is likely, therefore, that the foregoing estimates are 
conservative . 

c. Work Opportunities - While work opportunities are an integral part of the 

student financial aid package, we do not visualize the need for the state to 
make any special appropriation for these programs. The institutions have for 
many years provided some work opportunities for students as a normal part of 
their operations. More recently the federal government has provided substan- 
tial support for work-study programs as described in this report, p. 76. 

Work opportunity programs should be administered by the institutions as we 
have earlier indicated. 

In the interests of maintaining in our institutions the educational advantages 
which a cosmopolitan student body offers, the present program of fee remissions 
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— institutions to students from other states and foreign nations 
be strengthened through improved information and selection procedur^T " 

commission should encourag e the creation of, and administer, when requested 
_y tbe^onor, privately fun d ed financial assis tance programs whose donors are 
primarily interested in ai ding students seeking po^t-high school education with out 
regard to the st udent's choice of institution or field of study . ' 

Many firms, organizations, and individuals are already contributing in various 
degrees to institutional aid programs. The State Scholarship Commission has 
encouraged the^ continuation of such contributions. There are many potential 
donors who wish to give money to deserving students, but who are not concerned 
j^th the institution attended or the course of study followed by the recipient. 

The proposed commission would receive and administer such funds, 

A program of recognition f o r Oregon high school seniors having records of high 
academic achievement should be establish ed. ' 

We believe that the state should continue to encourage high academic achievement 
among high school students, and we would propose that this be done by the 
establishment of a program which would give appropriate recognition to students 
with exceptional scholastic achievement and ability in high school. This should 
be done through the identification of students as "Oregon Scholars." 

The state of Oregon shou ld establish and ma intain a central loan collection agencv 
which will serve the needs of all post-high school institutions in Oregon in the 

matter of loan collec tion and which will be administered by the Education 

Resistance Commission , and institutions using the collec tion service should share 
in the cost of the activity. 

An important, time-consuming, and costly phase of student loan programs is the 
collection activity. Most post-high school institutions in Oregon are presently 
involved in collections. The time, effort, and money demanded will increase as 
more students using national defense student loans graduate and begin to pay their 
debts. To have many small collection operations scattered throughout the state 
seems unnecessarily costly. One central agency could most likely perform the 
service at less expense and could more easily employ persons specialized in such 
work. Centralizing collections need not mean that the individual institutions 
lose control of this phase of the total loan process. Nor does it necessarily 
mean that the institution will lose the good will of the borrower. It does 

give promise of providing greater efficiency in the performance of a difficult 
task. 



The state grant program ad m inistered by the proposed Education Assistance 

Commission should be consistent with the guidelines set for th in this present 

cha£^. The details of the administrative arrangements governing the program 
should be worked out by the commission, but the post-high school study committee 
suggests that the following features incorporate what the committee considers 
important aspects of a sound state grant program for post-high school education. 
The illustrative approach, described below, consists -of four aspects, as follows; 

a* The commission would identify the Oregon Scholars . The commission would 

select the top five percent of the state's academically talented high school 
seniors, who would be designated Oregon Scholars, and who would be given 
appropriate recognition. 

Selection of these Oregon Scholars would be based upon one or more of the 
following measures: 

(1) Academic record in a college-preparatory course of high school study. 
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(2) Scores on a standardized college aptitude test or other tests appro- 
priate to the identification of special abilities. 

(3) The student's rank in his graduating class. 

Designation as an Oregon Scholar v^ould carry with it no promise of a state 
grant. Such grants, the committee recommends, should be given primarily on the 
basis of student financial need, but considering, too, student ability and 
available state funds. 

b. The co mmission would then meet the financial needs of financial aid applicants 
from among the Oregon Scholars . A careful, systematic, objective appraisal 

of financial need would be made by the commission for each Oregon Scholar 
who had applied for financial aid. Those applicants for whom a warrantable 
need could be established would be given a state grant measured to their 
financial need. Funds sufficient to this need would be set aside for this 
purpose . 

c. The commission then would select the recipients of grant awards from among 
those applicants from the remainder of the graduating high school class who . 
the commission felt, might reasonably be expected to profit from post-high 
schoo l education . Applicants .would be granted state grant assistance in those 
instances in which financial need were demonstrated, grants being made to 

the most needy first, then the second most needy and so on, until the 
allocation for this purpose was exhausted. 

d . The commission would then select the recipients of grants from among those 
applicants who, the commission felt, could benefit from post-high school 
education but who were not in the high school graduating class . These 
applicants would be either enrolled already in post-high school educational 
programs or, though not enrolled, desirous of enrolling. Applicants would be 
awarded state grants on the basis of such factors as demonstrated financial 
need, available state funds for this category of grant, and student ability. 

In each of the above instances, due attention would be given by the commission 
to dividing the available funds among the non-baccalaureate-oriented and the 
baccalaureate-oriented applicants , 
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CHAPTER V 

Post-High School Undergraduate Programs 



We began this discussion of post-high school education in Oregon (Chapter II) by 
suggesting objectives for post-high school education in Oregon and by stating some 
of the premises upon which these objectives rest. It is these premises and these 
objectives which underlie our observations in this present chapter on post-high 
school undergraduate education in Oregon. 

We restate here, briefly, some of the salient understandings which we believe to be 
valid and from which this chapter will proceed to a discussion of undergraduate 
education in Oregon. 

1 • Given the objectives for post-high school education in Oregon to which we sub- 
scribe (Chapter II), it follows that post-high school undergraduate educational 
opportunities in Oregon must be of a wide variety . 

The needs of society call for human talents of a wide variety; achievement 
at many levels . Human resources not developed represent a social loss. 

b. The needs of the individual can be well served only when the educational 
program deals with him in terms of his abilities, interests, and poten- 
tialities . Since the abilities, and objectives of youth and adults to be 
served in post-high school programs in Oregon vary widely, it follows that 
the variety of programs offered must be wide-ranging. What is one student's 
felicity may be another's futility. In a short-hand idiom, Oregon has an 
educational obligation both to its hand-minded and to its book-minded 
citizens . 

2 . The undergraduate- level post-high school educational opportunities essential 
to meeting the needs of Oregon must provide a breadth of choice both as to the 
character of the programs and as to their duration or length . 

a. The programs must provide for: (1) general education, (2) occupational 

education and training at several levels, including in some instances , 
programs leading to semi-skilled or skilled occupations, in others to semi - 
professional positions for which training in technology qualifies the 
student, (3) preprofessional preparation for entrance into professional 
programs such as medicine and law, (4) professional preparation for entrance 
into professions such as engineering, architecture, and the like, (5) bacca - 
laureate degree programs leading either to graduate education or to an 
educational base from which one's future activities may otherwise benefit . 

b. The programs must range from the briefest of programs (of a matter of weeks 
in some occupational programs) to the most ambitious undergraduate programs 
extending to a full four years, and even, in some cases, perhaps, a full 
five years. 

We have given important place to occupational education and training among the post- 
high school educational objectives to be served in Oregon. It is not that we con- 
sider the training of workers at various levels, from the skilled craftsman to the 
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professional man, to be the primary responsibility of post-high school education. It 
is, rather, that we believe that an important attribute of a satisfying and productive 
life is the ability to perform a useful function in a manner satisfying to one's self 
and useful to society; that post-high school education must necessarily, therefore, 
provide a base upon which a satisfying career may rest. 

In taking this position we are not unmindful that science and technology have worked 
some profound changes in the occupational profile of the United States; that the 
prospects are that these changes will continue, perhaps at an accelerated rate in the 
future; that the work ethic itself, so long the cornerstone of economic and social 
life in our society, appears to some to be jeopardized by the advances of science. 
Gerard Piel, publisher of the Scientific American , speaks to this point of view as 
follows: 

The advance of science has for many years been undermining the two pillars 
of our economy - property and work. Each at length has fallen from its 
place. . . . Work occupies fewer hours and years in the lives of everyone; 
what work there is grows less like work every year, and the less the people 
work, the more their product grows. . . . 

It is difficult and perhaps dangerous to forecast where these changes may 
lead. Full employment, for example, now seems to be not only unattainable 
but an outmoded objective of economic policy.^ 

Referring to property and work as "artifacts of civilization" which are "withering 
from the life of society," Piel asserts: 

Mention of the social security now provided for the overwhelming number of 
United States citizens brings this discussion to the tppic of work. Social 
security is' one of the devices evolved in the recent history of our indus- 
trial economy to help solve the problem of "distribution." This, as is well 
known, is the last frontier of economics. Viewed from the vantage of the 
economy as a whole, it is the problem of finding people qualified to consume 
the increasing abundance of goods produced by a declining number of workers. 

From the point of view of the individual citizen, it is the problem of finding 
work in a shrinking labor market in order to qualify as a consumer of that 
abundance . Thus, as we shall see, the primary function of work in our 
economy today is to secure not the production but the distribution of goods . 

This is clearly a different situation from that which prevailed in the valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates 7,000 years__ago, when the ^surplus had to be 
extracted from scarcity by coercion. /Emphasis added_./ 

Modern industrial technology produces a vast material surplus of goods, 
many times greater than the need of the workers engaged in producing it. 

That surplus goes begging for consumers because technology has subverted 
the social institution of work. 



The nation's principal economic problem has become that of certifying its 
citizens as consumers of the abundance available to sustain them in tasks 
worthy of their time.^ 



iQerard Piel, Consumers of Abundance (Santa Barbara, Calif.: Fund for the Republic, 

Inc., 1961), p. 3. 

^Ibid .. pp. 5, 9. 
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Automation and cybernetics are changing the world. Their impact is seen in the 
arresting illustrations cited by Venn: 

The impact of these devices ^/automated machines and computer^/ on the 
labor market has been profound. Automatic elevators have recently 
displaced 40,000 elevator operators in New York City alone. New equip- 
ment in the Census Bureau enabled 50 statisticians to do the work in 
1960 that required 4,000 such people in 1950. The check-writing staff in 
the Treasury Department has been reduced from 400 people to four. The 
airline flight engineer and the railroad firemen may soon disappear com- 
pletely. . . . Mechanical cottonpickers have, in the last four years, 
reduced farm jobs in lush Tulare County, California, from 25,000 to 17,000. 

• Thirty thousand packing-house workers have been "automated out" of their 
jobs in the past few years. Enormous machines have helped reduce employ- 
ment in the coal fields from 415,000 in 1950 to 136,000 in 1962. While 
construction work has leaped 32 percent since 1956, construction jobs 
have shown a 24 percent decline.^ 

What automation has done to the unskilled and the semi-skilled, it is doing to the 
skilled craftsman and the white collar worker. And indications are that middle man- 
agement will not finally escape unaffected from this technological revolution. 

Meanwhile, and automation notwithstanding, there are important employment needs that 
must be met. These tend to be more and more demands for highly skilled, semi- 
professional, technical, and professional workers. Illustrative of these demands are; 

. Bureau of Labor statistics projections show a need for 520,000 new skilled 
workers annually through 1970.^ 

. Emerson, in a report requested by the President, discussing technical training in 
the United States, asserts, after reviewing a study done for the National Science 
Foundation by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, that "the indicated needs call for a 
ratio of at least 2 to 1 between technicians and engineers, or a total of some 

200.000 technicians needed anually in the years immediately ahead. 

. Venn's report for the American Council on Education states that the more conserva- 
tive government estimates indicate actual employment opportunities for at least 

100.000 additional technicians per year over the next decade. Venn suggests tbac 
to meet this minimum goal for trained technicians, the educational system must 
triple its efforts.^ 

It must be said that the job-placement experiences of the community colleges and tech- 
nical schools suggest that, at least for the present period of prosperity and high 
employment, a demand for trained and qualified persons in a great many fields exists. 

So it is that we have no hesitancy in giving occupational education and training the 
important place we do in the post-high school educational programs to be offered in 
Oregon. At the same time, we would enter here several admonitions: 

. We understand the view held by some, though we do not concur with it, that the 
best vocational education for all is a major in the liberal arts. There are large 
numbers of youth in Oregon for whom post-high school education involving occupa- 
tional preparation in its various forms holds out the diversity in educational 



iGrant Venn, Man, Education, and Work (Washington, D„ C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1964), p. 4. 

2lbid ., p. 105. 

^Lynn A. Emerson, Education for a Changing World of Work: Appendix I, Technical 

Training in the United States (Washington, D, C,; U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1963), p. 36. 

^Venn, op. cit ., pp. 133-34. 
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opportunity and the practicality without which we could not, in fact, deal with 
the post-high school interests and needs of youth and adults each in terms of his 
abilities and interests. 

The one-track approach to post-high school education is feasible only if one were 
concerned with meeting the needs of a very select group of carefully chosen 
students. Since this is not our purpose in Oregon, we reject out-of-hand the one- 
track concept. 



• Nor do we subscribe to the view held by some that occupational training divorced 
from the liberal ar ts i s the most effective occupati onal preparation . 
Occup ationally-oriented post-high school education separated from the liberal arts 
is exces sively limiting . We do not assume, as some have, that the general educa- 
tion needs of people are fully and adeq^uately met in the secondary schools. The 
larger human ends of life demand of man that he function other than solely as a 
worker. As a human being, he is caught up in the cultural, political, social, 
and ethical aspects of an increasingly complex life. A life in which the ability 
to think rationally and reflectively on the problems of the social, economic, 
political, and cultural world about him is important - even essential - to his 
capacity to function effectively as a well-integrated human being and a profitable 
citizen. 

I^_short, we abjure both extremes - the one which places sole reliance -on the 
liberal a rts as a universal answer to post-high school educational needs, and the 
other which would^ for the occupationally-oriented, ignore completely the liberal 
arts . 



This is not to say that there is no place for the short-term, occupational 
retraining” program. We believe there is. But to be effective, post-high school 
education, even when it has an occupational orientation, must find the means of 
wedding the occupationally-oriented to the liberating disciplines. 

• We hol d that post-high school education, even when occupationally oriented, must 
provide the individual with a breadth of preparation and a flexibility of outlook 
such that he can readily, and with a minimum of hesitation, adjust to the changing 
world about him . It is the barest of commonplaces that occupational change is a 
way of life. Venn reports that in a recent year, for example, more than 8 million 
different workers changed jobs; that in that same year there were 11.5 million job 
changes, "two-thirds of which were to a completely different industry, one-half to 
a completely different occupational category."^ With the prospect that many will 
need to change occupation several times during a working lifetime, flexibility is 
priceless. 



An important avenue to greater flexibility in occupational education is, of 
course, to provide the student with a base in the liberal arts and an understand- 
ing of the important principles underlying a family of occupations rather than 
merely the skills needed in a narrow occupation within that family. 

the future, a world does indeed develop in which work, as an important 
element in production, has lost its significance, and where universal leisure 
reigns, our educational programs, if they are flexible, may then turn themselves 
to those kinds of activities having meaning for that kind of world. Piel suggests 
that such activities might well include: teaching and learning, fundamental 

scientific investigation, the performing arts and the graphic arts, letters, the 
crafts, politics, and social service. 2 



IVenn, op. cit ., p. 130. 
2piel, op. cit ., p. 9. 
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Hov7ever, the v7orld of v7ork seems not to us likely to be outmoded V7ithin the next 
decade, at least. We think Piel not v?rong V 7 hen he suggests that, "For some time 
to come, V7e can be sure, the real v7ork that remains to be done in the v7orld V7ill 
stave off the specter of universal leisure."^ 

^ • Oregon can realize the fullest uses of the diversity of its post-high school 

_agencies and institutions only if v?e are able to gain wide acceptance in Oreg on, 
particularly among potential students, of a concept of excellence that permiTs" " 
each school or institution to be measured in terms of its own aims and objectives . 
This is crucial for a number of reasons. If a single standard of excellence is 
applied in assessing the quality of all post-high school agencies, it is evident 
that many of the schools and institutions will be considered inferior s imp 1 y 
because they are different . Such misjudgment is likely to have one or more of 
several disastrous effects upon the maintenance of the kind of diversity of 
opportunity that is essential if Oregon's people are to be well served ; 

^ • We shall discourage diversity of function in our post-high school institutions 
which diversity is essential if we are to provide educational opportunities 
suited to the wide range of student characteristics, interests, and objec - 
tives . Schools, colleges, and universities will be encouraged to give up 
whatever uniqueness they have in order to conform to the characteristics of 
the institution for which the single standard of excellence has meaning. We 
have seen this in some states as community colleges, not appreciating the 
importance of the unique role they have to serve, have yearned after both the 
"status" and the role of the four-year liberal arts college. 

Diversity of function is encouraged when the special character of a given type 
of institution is recognized, appreciated, and rewarded by the esteem in 
which it is held for being a high-quality institution of the t 3 pe it purports 
to be. A school or institution should be considered inferior only if it fails 
to perform effectively those functions for which it exists, as defined in the 
institution's aims and objectives. In a word, as someone has suggested, we 
should not judge as inferior the Jeep, simply because it is not a Cadillac. 

In the imagery of John Gardner; We must have both plumbers and philosophers 
and unless we provide quality education for both, neither our pipes nor our 
theories will hold water. 

b . We shall deny ourselves the fullest use of the capacities of those teachers 
and administrators who are employed in the institutions or schools for which 
the single standard of excellence is largely irrelevant . There can be little 
zest in spending one's energies in the performance of functions little recog- 
nized or appreciated, and when there is no real prospect that either the staff 
or the institution can gain distinction from performance of a unique function 
superlatively well. Under these circumstances, teachers and administrators 
are most unlikely to be able to give their best. 

c. We shall mislead potential students and their parents into assuming that one 
particular kind of school or institution is superior to all others for all 
people and for all purposes . Students will be led into the error of choosing 
their post-high school educational programs in terms of a false sense of 
prestige, rather than in terms of their own capabilities and needs. Many of 
them will thus deny themselves access to the very programs which are designed 
specifically to meet their special abilities. We see this far too frequently 
iiow in the program choices made by students who, though a program in the 
technical-vocational field would best suit their needs, ascribe to the 

strictly academic program a universal virtue which it does not possess. 



^Ibid . , p. 10. 
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In short , we must recognize that needed diversity in educat ional function can be 
achieved and effectively used only if we honor each of these diverse functions 
that together constitute the total post-high school educational offerings in 
Oregon . 

To encourage fullest use of the diversity of post-high school educational oppor - 
tunities available in Oregon, and in recognition of the fact that students ' 

and obiectives are often sub.iect to change in in idstreain. we recommend 
that the colleges and the universities of Oregon seek to develop means for 
assessing accomplishment on the basis of the individual's present performance, so 
that learning^ however or wherever acquired, may be given appropriate recognition 
in terms of credit and degree requirements . An illustration of this need may be 
seen in the case of the student who enrolls in an occupationally-oriented, 
vocational- technical program, and who, either in midstream, or having completed 
the program, decides that he wishes to earn a baccalaureate degree at one of the 
four~year institutions. Under the present situation, he faces the prospect of 
beginning anew at the four-year institution. What is being suggested is that 
students be permitted to validate the knowledge they have gained through whatever 
avenues, and be given appropriate cre dit and degree-requirement recognition 
therefor . 

Such a suggestion flies in the face of the American concept of the importance of 
the "course," with its stated hours of class attendance and participation and its 
expected hours of outside study. It seems to be a rejection of the value of the 
kinds of learning which many feel can be secured most effectively in classroom 
activities and post-classroom discussions. Yet we believe that what we here 
recommend is a necessary and desirable development. 

That it will have far-reaching implications is obvious. For there are many people 
who, through a variety of non-collegiate experiences, may have gained knowledge 
that would permit them to pass examinations in specific subject matter areas, at 
the lower- division level, for example. In a practical sense, if what we are 
interested in is the individual's ability to demonstrate mastery in a subject 
matter area, the means by which he achieved that mastery seems of little moment. 

Colleges and universities do not easily acquiesce to giving credit for work not 
taken either in the institution or in some other accredited institution, though 
there is precedent for doing so, both abroad and, on a limited basis, in this 
country. An ad hoc committee, appointed by the College Entrance Examination 
Board (CEEB), reports a study to the effect that the University of London has, 
for more than 150 years, offered college credit to external students on the basis 
of examination.^ And there are other European universities with a similar 
arrangement. "Under the University of London model, students admitted to the 
University are examined and their attainment of the degree is dependent solely on 
their examination performance. Class attendance and participation is viewed 
merely as a means of preparation for the examinations ."2 

In the United States, numerous colleges and universities have, since 1954, demon- 
strated a willingness to award college credit for instruction conducted in the 
secondary schools under the Advanced Placement Program and validated by examina- 
tions. Their confidence in this program - which recognizes achievement wherever 
it occurs - stems from their confidence in the College Entrance Examination Board 
^he role that the colleges and universities have had in the program through 



Ijack N. Arbolino, A Report to the Trustees of the College Entra nce Examination Board: 
The Coun cil on College-Level Examinations (New York, N.Y. : College Entrance Board, 

1965), p. 20 (Quoting Henry Dyer, John Valley, "Credit for Off-Campus Achievement," 
.P. 3). 

2lbid. 
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their participation in the annual subject matter conferences and in the examina- 
tion process which forms the basis for the credit institutions award. 



The CEEB ad hoc committee, appointed to advise the trustees and the president on 
the establishment of the Council on College-Level Examinations, reported in 1965 
that it was unanimous in recommending that the College Entrance Examination 
Board move ahead in its plans to establish the council and to "develop a new 
examination program emphasizing placement and credit beyond the freshman year," 

We believe this national effort to be a useful one. We would encourage the 
colleges and universities of Oregon to promote this development. This is not to 
imply that there are not some colleges and universities in Oregon which are 
already moving in the direction of granting credit on the basis of examination. 
Some are. We would encourage the extension of this practice. 

5. Numerous agencies and institutions, some publicly supported, some privately 

supported, are necessary to the provision of the variety of post-high school 
educational opportunities the needs of Oregon demand. Diversity in education has 
its uses. An important aspect of that diversity is the variety of sponsoring 
agencies and institutions providing post-high school educational opportunities in 
Oregon: public institutions and agencies (State System of Higher Education 

colleges, universities and technical institute, and the community colleges); 
privately- supported (independent) colleges and universities; proprietary (private 
vocational) schools; business, industry, and labor (i.e., apprentice- training 
programs, in-house personnel development programs, etc.); armed services (a wide 
variety of technical-vocational programs designed to provide the armed services 
with the trained personnel they need); and others. 

6. Coordination in planning and cooperation in service are necessary to Oregon's 
realizing the fullest possible benefits from the diversity of its educational 
offerings at the post-high school undergraduate level . It is this need which 
prompts us to embrace and endorse the concept of the State's Educational Coordi- 
nating Council as an avenue of coordination, and which led to our recommending 
in Chapter XVI that the proprietary schools be given membership on the council, 
thus bringing together representatives of the major elements of the state con- 
cerned with or related to post-high school undergraduate education (State System 
of Higher Education, independent colleges and universities, community colleges, 
proprietary schools). 



Institutional Units of the Post-High School Educational 

Structure in Oregon 

There is a diversity of schools, colleges, and universities in Oregon involved in 
offering post-high school education of a variety of kinds. We have given a chapter 
to each of these elements of the post-high school structure in Oregon, as follows: 

. Proprietary (Private) Vocational Schools - Chapter VII 

. Community Colleges - Chapter VIII 

. Institutions of the State System of Higher Education - Chapter IX 

. Independent Colleges and Universities - Chapter X 

What we seek to do in this section of this present chapter is to bring together, in 
juxtaposition, an analysis of the character of the post-high school educational 
offerings in these several types of educational agencies in Oregon, for the purpose 
of observing their interrelationships. In the first section of this chapter we review 
the nature of the undergraduate programs offered; in the second section we discuss 
interrelationships , 
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Proprietary (Private) Vocational Schools 

The proprietary schools (private vocational schools) are profit-oriented schools, 
privately owned* They offer occupationally- oriented programs ranging in length from 
one week (30 class hours) in several schools, to programs extending to 12 to 14 months 
(in the case of training in heavy equipment operation and in electronics, respec- 
tively), and in the case of one correspondence course in one home study proprietary 
school operating in Oregon, a full four years. Figure VIII, p. 97, reveals the 
programs offered in the proprietary schools in 1965. 

Vocationally-oriented, these programs offer a minimum of related liberal arts instruc- 
tion, concentrating specifically upon the occupational training most directly related 
to the performance of the job for which the individual is being trained. (See 
Chapter VII.) 

Community Colleges 

The community colleges have a multiple responsibility which includes the offering 
of: (1) terminal, occupationally-oriented programs for training persons for semi- 

skilled and skilled employment, (2) vocational- technical programs of varying lengths 
from one to three years, leading, in some cases, to an associate degree, (3) adult 
education programs, not occupationally- oriented, (4) college transfer programs leading 
to an associate degree and offering the student the lower division preparation on 
which he may build at a four-year institution in earning a baccalaureate degree, 

(5) guidance and counseling services, one of the most significant and important 
aspects of the community college program. Guidance is of such importance because the 
community colleges are "open-door" "opportunity" institutions, and hence enroll many 
students who are uncertain as to their educational and occupational interests and who 
therefore require guidance and counseling assistance. 

Tables 24 and 25 list the vocational- technical and college transfer programs offered 
in the nine community colleges which were operative in 1965-66. 

In the fall of 1966-67, there will be in operation in Oregon 11 community colleges, 
with the addition of Mt. Hood Community College and assuming that the Clackamas^ 
Community College, approved by a vote of the people of the area education district 
May 24, 1966, opens in the fall of 1966. (See Chapter VIII.) 

The State System of Higher Education 

The State System of Higher Education consists of two universities (University of 
Oregon - with its Medical and Dental Schools in Portland - and Oregon State Univer- 
sity), four colleges (Portland State College, Southern Oregon College, Oregon College 
of Education, and Eastern Oregon College), and a technical institute (Oregon Techni- 
cal Institute). 

In the aggregate, the state system institutions offer a wide range of programs. (See 
Tables 26, 27, 28, 29, pp. 100-103. 

. In the field of technical education , the range is from two-year programs, avail- 
able at Oregon Technical Institute, the Medical School (medical radiologic tech- 
nology), and the Dental School (dental hygiene), to baccalaureate degree (four 
year) programs available at Oregon Technical Institute, and Oregon State Univer- 
sity (Table 26) . 

. In professional fields, programs range from baccalaureate offerings in selected 
fields - 

. in the four colleges (teacher education programs in all four colleges and 
business administration programs at PSC and SOC) . 
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FIGURE VIII: PROPRIETARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS OPERATING IN OREGON, SEPTEMBER, 1965 
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TABLE 24 



VOCATIONAL CURRICULA OFFERED AT 
OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 1965-66 



Curriculum 


BMCC 


COCC 


CCC 


LCC 


PCG 


STVCC 


SWOCC 


TVCC 


UCC 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 



Agriculture 



Agricul ture-Mechanical 
Forester Aide 
Forestry Tech. 




X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


Livestock Tech. 
Technical Agriculture 






X 










X 




Business 




















Accounting 

Business - Home Economics 


X 


X 


X 




X 










Business Management 




X 


X 




X 




X 


X 




Data Processing 










X 










General Office 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


Marketing and Distribution 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 






Secretarial/Stenography 

Health 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Dental Assistant 


X 






X 


X 


X 








Dental Technician 
Medical Assistant 










X 


X 








Practical Nursing 
Technical 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Civil Structural 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Data Processing 










X 


X 








Electronic-Engineering 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Engineering (General) 
Forest Products 




X 








X 








Highway Engineering 










X 


X 








Instruc. Materials Tech. 
Mechanical Engineering 










X 


X 








Surveyor Technician 












X 








Technical Drafting 
Wood Industries 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Trade and Industrial 




















Airframe & Powerplant Mech. 








X 












Appliance Repair 








X 












Automotive Body Repair 


X 


X 




X 












Automotive Mechanics 


X 


X 




X 






X 




X 


Cabinetmaking 








X 












Carpentry 








X 












Diesel Mechanics 
Fire Protection 








X 




X 








Food Technology 
General Drafting 










X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Ind. Electronics 










X 


X 




X 




& Communications 










X 


X 




X 




Industrial-Mechanical 


X 




X 






X 


X 


X 




Law Enforcement 


X 




X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


Machine Shop 
Marine Technology 






X 


X 




X 








Radio Communications 








X 












Radio & Television Serv. 








X 




X 








Welding 










X 


X 
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TABLE 25 

OS SHE 1 - APPROVED COLLEGE TRANSFER PROGRAMS EXPECTED TO BE 
AVAILABLE AT OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGES - 1966-67 









Length of Programs Offered 


(Years) 






Piogiam 


CCC2 


COCC 


CCC 


LCC 


MHCC 


PCC 


Salem 


swocc 


TVCC 


UCC 


1 2 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Arts and Sciences: 
























General Arts and Letters 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


English 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Philosophy 


1 




2 


1 


1 


1 


2 




“2 


1 


1 


Foreign Languages 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 




Speech 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


General Social Science 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Anthropology 


2 




2 , 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 




2 


Economics 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Geography 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


History 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Political Science 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Psychology 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Sociology 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


General Science 


1 




2 


2 


2 


1 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Biology 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Botany 


1 




1 


1 


1 








1 


1 


1 


Chemistry 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Entomology 


1 




1 


1 


1 








1 


1 


1 


Geology 






2 














2 


2 


Mathematics 


2 




2 


2 


2 


1 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Microbiology 


1 




1 


1 


1 








1 


1 


1 


Physics 






1 


1 


1 




1 




1 


1 


1 


Zoology 


]. 




1 


1 


1 








1 


1 


1 


Art 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Music 






2 


2 




1 


1 




2 


1 


2 


Professional & 
























Preprofessional: 
























Agriculture 


1 




2 


2 


2 




2 




2 


2 


2 


Architecture 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Applied Science 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 




1 


1 


1 


Business Administration 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Elementary Education 


2 




■ 2 


2 


2 




2 




2 


2 


2 


Secondary Education 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Engineering 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


/■ 


1 


1 


1 


Home Economics 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Interior Architecture 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Journalism 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Landscape Architecture 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Pre-Applied Science 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


' Pre-Engineering 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Pre-Dentistry 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 




• 1 


i 


1 


Pre-Forestry 


1 




1 




1 










1 


1 


Pre-Law 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Pre-Medical Technology 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Pre-Medicine 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 




1 


1 


1 


Pre-Nursing 


1 




1 


1 


1 


.1 


1 




1 


. 1 


1 


Pre-Pharmacy 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 




1 


1 


1 


Secretarial Science 






2 






2 


2 




2 


2 





2ciackaitias Community College was approved by the voters May 24, 1966. The college 
hopes to offer a limited number of transfer courses during 1965-67. The programs 
which will be available have not been determined at the date of this writing 
(August, 1966). . 
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TABLE 26 



TECHNICAL PROGRAMS^ OFFERED BY INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

1966-67 









Institution 










Program 


OSU 


uo 


PSC OCE 


SOC 


EOC 


OTI 


UO 

MS 


UO 

DS 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 



Four Years 



Civil Engineering Technology 
Electric Power Technology 
Mechanical Technology 
Mechanical Technology in 
Agriculture 

Medical Laboratory Technology2 
Production Technology 

Two - Three Years 



Accounting Technology 
Automotive Mechanics Technology 
Automotive Tune-up Technology 
Dental Assistant Technology 
Dental Hygiene 
Diesel Technology 
Electro-Mechanical Engineering 
Technology 

Electronics Engineering Technology 
Engineering Drafting Technology 
Highway Engineering Technology 
Machining Processes Technology 
Mechanical Engineering Technology 
Medical Radiologic Technology 
Office Machines Technology 
Secretarial Science Technology 
Small Arms Processes Technology, 
Structural Engineering Technology 
Surveying Engineering Technology 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



^Iii addition to the programs listed in this table, SOC offers two-year programs 
in Merchandising, Medical and Dental Receptionist, and Secretarial Science^ 

EOC offers a two-year program, in Secretarial Science with an option in medical 
and dental receptionist training. Both institutions offer one^year secretarial 
science programs. These curricula, combining liberal arts and vocational 
training, are not technical programs, 

^The cooperative program in medical technology offered by the system's multi- 
purpose institutions and the University of Oregon Medical School is listed in 
Table 27, p. 101. 
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TABLE 27 



PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS OFFERED BY INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER^ EDUCATION 

1966-67 











Institution 
















UO 


UO 


Program 


OSU 


UO 


PSC 


OCE SOC EOC OTI 


MS 


DS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 6 7 8 


9 


10 


Agriculture 


X 












Architecture 




X 










Art 




X 










Business 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Community Service and Public 














Affairs 




X 










Education 


X 


X 


X 


XXX 






Engineering 


X 












Forestry 


X 












Home Economics 


X 












Journalism 




X 










Law 




X 










Music 




X 










Pharmacy 


X 












Physical Education 




X 


X 








Recreation 




X 










Cooperative Programs 














Dental Hygiene 


( 






) 




X 


Nursing 


ipreprofessional programs ? 


X 




Medical Technology 










X 




Veterinar]^ Medicine^ 


( 






) 






Physical Therapy^ 








X 







1 

Professional work completed at Colorado State University, Washington State 
University, or University of California at Davis under Western Interstate 
Cr^mmission for Higher Education compact, 

^•’^ourth year completed at Children's Hospital of Los Angeles. 
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TABLE 28 



PREPROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS AVAILABLE 
AT STATE SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS 
AS LISTED IN 1966-67 CATALOGS 





Number 


of Years 


in 


Preprofessional Program 


Program 


OSU 


UO 


PSC 


OCE 


SOC 


EOC 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Agriculture 






1 


1 


1 


2 


Architecture 


2 




2 


1 


1 


1 


Art/Applied Design 






2 


1 




1 


Business 








2 




2 


Dentistry 


2-3 


2-3 


3 


3 


3 


2-3 


Engineering 






2 


1 


1 


2 


Forestry 






1 


1 


1 


1 


Home Economics 




2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


Industrial Arts 








1 




1 


Journalism 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


Law 






3 


3 


3 


3 


Medicine 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Medical Technology 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Ministry 










3 




Music 








2 




2 


Nursing 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Occupational Therapy 


3a 












Optometry 


2a 












Pharmacy 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Physical Education 








1 




2 


Physical Therapy 


3a 


3a 






3 




Social Work 










4 




Veterinary Medicine 


2 




3 


2 


3 


2 



^Instivution will develop preprofessional programs to meet individual student 
needs. 
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TABLE 29 



UNDERGRADUATE LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAMS OFFERED 



BY INSTITUTIONS OF THE STATE 

1966- 


SYSTEM OF 
67 


HIGHER EDUCATION 










Institution 




Program 


OSU 


UO 


PSC 


OCE SOC 


EOC 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 6 


7 


Anthropology 




X 


X 






Applied Science 






X 






Applied Design 








X 




Art 


X 


X 


X 






Asian Studies 




X 








Biology 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Botany 


X 










Central European Area Studies 






xl 






Chemistry 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Earth Science 






X 






Economics 


X 


X 


X 






English 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Entomology 


X 










French 




X 


X 






General Arts and Letters 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


X 


General Science 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


X 


General Social Science 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


X 


German 




X 


X 






Geography 


X 


X 


X 






Geology 


X 


X 








Greek 




X 








History 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Italian 




X 








Latin 




X 








Latin American Area Studies 




X 


xl 






Law Enforcement 






xl 


xl 




Mathematics 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Microbiology and Hygiene 


X 










Middle East Area Studies 






xl 






Music 




X 


X 


X 




Philosophy 




X 


X 






Physics 


X 


X 


X 






Political Science 


X 


X 


X 






Psychology 




X 


X 






Public Health 






xl 






Russian 




X 


X 






Russian Studies 


X 










Sociology 




X 


X 






Spanish 




X 


X 






Speech and Theater 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Urban Studies 






xl 






ZpQlogy 


X 










^Program of specialization completed 


in conjunction with a 


regular degree 





program. 
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. in the two universities (OSU - agriculture, business and technology, educa- 
tion, engineering, forestry, home economics, pharmacy; UO - architecture and 
allied arts, community service and public affairs, business, education, health, 
journalism, law, music, nursing, physical education and recreation) 

- to master's degree programs in all these fields and in some others (social work 
at PSC), and to doctoral programs in some (See Table 36, pp. 153, 154 for listing 
of graduate programs available in each institution.) 

. Preprofessional programs are offered in some fields (e.g., agriculture, architec- 
ture, business administration, law, etc.) in institutions not having a profes- 
sional program in the field (Table 28). Upon completion of the pre-professional 
program, the student is encouraged to transfer to the institution having the 
professional program in which he is interested. 

. In the liberal arts (humanities, social sciences, and sciences), offerings range 
from baccalaureate divisional /departmental major programs in all of the multi- 
purpose institutions to doctoral and postdoctoral work in these same fields 
available in the sciences at Oregon State University and in the humanities, social 
sciences, and sciences at the University of Oregon (Table 29). 

The state system programs have developed under a system of curricular allocations 
administered under the direction of the State Board of Higher Education. The board, 
from its inception in 1929, has consistently held the view that there should be 
available at all of its fcur-year institutions (strategically located throughout the 
state) a program of general education available to all who are admitted; that beyond 
this program of general education, the curricular programs of the institutions should 
be tailored to the needs of the state in such fashion as to avoid wasteful and unwise 
duplication of curricula, particularly in the professional and graduate areas. 
Initially (1932), that commonality of general education was held by the board to be 
a two-year program in the humanities, social sciences, and sciences. 

However, the board has, for a number of years now, affirmed that cultural education 
for life in the modern world requires the extension of general education offerings in 
the liberal arts up through four years of college. Hence, at present (1966), general 
education in the state system. institutions is presently provided at the three regional 
institutions (SOC, OCE, and EOC) through baccalaureate divisional major programs in 
the three broad areas of humanities, social science, and science, and SOC and EOC 
offer departmental major programs in seven and three subject-matter areas, respec- 
tively; at OSU through divisional major programs in the humanities and social 
sciences, and departmental major programs in the sciences and selected departments in 
the humanities and social sciences. At the University of Oregon and Portland State 
College, baccalaureate departmental major programs in a wide variety of departments in 
the humanities, social sciences, and sciences are available. 

The divisional major programs emphasize a general and integrated approach to learning 
with the student's major program broadly inclusive of work in several of the subject 
matter fields encompassed within the specific division within which the student's 
program lies (humanities, social science, or science). This broad fields program was 
initiated in the regional schools and at OSU in the humanities and social sciences as 
an expression of the need for general education , without a need, at the time, in those 
institutions for the specialization represented by departmental major programs avail- 
able initially in the sciences at Oregon State University and the University of 
Oregon, and in the various departments of the humanities and social sciences at the 
University of Oregon. 



Decisions made by the Board of Higher Education, beginning with the adoption of the 
state system guidelines in September,' 1962, and continuing in the specific curricular 
decisions beginning in 1965, indicate the intention of the board to make available at 
all of the four-year multi-purpose institutions in the state system baccalaureate 
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departmental major programs in the various departmental areas within the humanities, 
social sciences, and sciences, as well as to continue the offering of the divisional 
majors in the humanities, social sciences, and sciences in those institutions desiring 
both kinds of programs. Specific steps toward this goal were taken in 1965 and 1966 
curricular decisions in which the board authorized OSU baccalaureate departmental 
major programs in six humanities and social science fields, SOC departmental majors 
in seven fields, and EOC departmental majors in three fields. It appears as if, as 
the resources of the state system and the institutions permit, and as the needs 
require, it may be anticipated that the number of departmental fields in which OSU, 

SOC, and EOC are authorized departmental major programs will be increased. 

Two other recent curricular decisions of the Board of Higher Education should be 
noted as representing a marked departure from the past. (1) At its January 1966 
meeting, the board took action signifying its intention to authorize Oregon Technical 
Institute, which up to that time had been authorized to offer only two- and three-year 
associate degree programs, to offer four-year baccalaureate degree programs to carry 
the title bachelor of technology. It authorized the offering of the bachelor of 
technology degree in medical technology effective in 1966-67, and indicated that, as 
OTI is able to mount acceptable baccalaureate programs in other technical areas, the 
board will consider authorizing such programs in other fields. (2) Also at the 
January 1966 meeting, the board authorized OSU to offer, effective 1966-67, three 
-four-year baccalaureate, terminal programs in technology, and implied its intention 
to authorize OSU to offer additional four-year technology programs, as the need and 
resources permit. In doing so, the board acknowledged that OSU has a more important 
role to fill in technical education than it is currently filling. 

Independent Colleges and Universities 

Independent colleges in Oregon offer almost no programs ii, technology, the single 
exception being the medical technology programs offered ty several of the institutions 
in conjunction with hospital or laboratory schools. 

The independent colleges and universities do, however, offer a wide range of under- 
graduate programs in the liberal arts leading to baccalaureate degrees . The independ- 
ent colleges in particular, in contrast to the independent universities, have 
restricted their undergraduate degree programs almost whi lly to the various subject 
matter I'^.ds of the humanities, social sciences, and sciences (Table 30). In short, 
the independent colleges offer relatively few baccalaureate programs in professional 
fields, beyond those for teachers (business administration at Cascade, Lewis and 
Clark, and Linfield; journalism at Lewis and Clark and Linfield; law at Lewis and 
Clark). The independent universities, however, offer, in addition to undergraduate 
liberal arts programs, a number of baccalaureate programs in professional areas (i.e., 
accounting, business administration, education, engineering, industrial administration, 
and nursing at the University of Portland; education, industrial accounting, business, 
health and physical education, journalism, and optometry at Pacific University; sec- 
ondary education, physical education, and law at Willamette University). 



Categories of Post-High School Educational Programs in Oregon 

In the section immediately preceding, we have briefly discussed the various institu- 
tional elements of the post-high school educational structure in Oregon with principal 
attention to; (1) the proprietary (private) trade schools, (2) the community col- 
leges, (3) the institutions of the State System of Higher Education, and (4) the 
independent colleges and universities.. 

We propose now to examine the interrelationships of the foregoing institutional 
elements in the state's educational structure, as they operate in the various segments 
of the post-high school programs, namely; (1) occupational (vocational- technical) 
education, (2) liberal arts programs, and (3) adult education. 
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TABLE 30 

BACCALAUREATE DEGREE PROGRAMS OFFERED BY 
INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
1965-66 
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3 
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8 
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10 


11 


12 


Accounting 


















X 

1 






Art * 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


xl 


xl 


X 


X 


Biology 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


Business Administration 


X 




X 


X 






X 




X 






Chemistry 






X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


Communication Arts 






X 












X 






Creative Arts 












X 












Drama 






X 


X 




X 


X 




X 






Economics 


X 




X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Education 






X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 




Education, Elementary 


xl 


xl 


c ^ 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Education, Secondary 


X 




X 

1 




X 




X 


1 


X 
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Engineering 






xl 










xl 


X 




xl 


Engineering Science 


















X 






English 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Finance 


















X 






Foreign Languages 




X 


X 




X 




X 




X 


X 


1 


Forestry 
















x^ 






xl 


French 






X 


X 


X 






X 


X 




X 


General Science 


X 
















X 






German 






X 


X 




X 




X 


X 




X 


Gerontology 












X 












Health and Physical Education 






X 


X 


X 




X 






X 


X 


History 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Home Economics 








X 


X 














Industrial Administration 


















X 






International Affairs 






X 


















Journalism 






X 


X 






X 










Law 






X 


















Literature 














X 










Marketing ' 


















X 






Mathematics 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 

1 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Medical Technology 
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xl 


xl 




X 
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X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Music Education 






X 




X 




X 

1 




X 




X 


Nursing 








xl 






xl 
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X 










Philosophy 






X 
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X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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TABLE 30 “ (Continued) 



Program 


Cascade 


George Fox 


Lewis & Clark 

5 


Linf ield 


Marylhurst 


Mt. Angel 


Pacific 


Reed 


U of Portland 


Warner Pacific 


Willamette 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Physics 






X 


X 






X 


X 


X 




X 


Political Science 






X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Prelaw 






X 


X 








X 


X 






Premedicine 






X 


X 








X 


X 






Psychology 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Religion 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 








X 


Social Science 


X 


X 














X 




X 


Sociology 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Spanish 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


Speech 


X 




X 


X 






X 




X 


X 


X 


Theology 










X 










X 





1a portion of the program needed for achievement of the degree is available at the 
designated institution and the remainder is acquired elsewhere. 

Source: Independent colleges and universities. 
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Vocational- Technical Occupational Education and Training 

Occupational education and training encompass preparation for a wide range of 
positions extending from the semi-skilled on the one hand, to the semi-professional 
on the other. On this continuum of occupational training, that education and training 
which prepares the individual for semi-skilled and skilled occupations is often 
referred to as "vocational" education, as distinct from "technical" education, which 
prepares the individual for semi-professional or technical positions. At the point 
on this occupational continuum at which "vocational" education and training and "tech- 
nical" education and training join, it is not always easy to differentiate the two. 
Perhaps it is not profitable even to try. But Emerson^ endeavors to give some indica- 
tion of the differences by citing the titles of skilled craftsmen in the construction 
field (products of "vocational" education and training) and those of technicians in 
the construction field (products of "technical" training) as follows; 



Skilled Craftsmen 



Technicians 



Bricklayer 

Stonemason 

Tilesetter 

Plasterer 

Painter 

Plumber 

Welder 

Steam fitter 



Architectural draftsman 
Structural draftsman 
Topographical draftsman 
Estimator 
Building Inspector 
Specification Writer 

Technical equipment installation supervisor 



In an effort further to clarify the role of the technician from that of the skilled 
craftsman, Emerson says: 



One method of comparing groups of occupations within industry is to con- 
sider the relative amounts of physical effort and mental effort demanded 
from the worker. In some occupations the worker devotes most of his time 
and energy to manipulative work with materials, tools and machines. Other 
occupations consist more largely of mental effort. The skilled craftsman 
gives most of his energy to manipulating the tools of his trade. The 
engineer, on the other hand, spends most of his time thinking through his 
various problems. Between these extremes lie the occupations which have 
come to be known as technician jobs, which usually involve some manipulative 
work along with a considerable amount of mental effort. 



A rough measure that may be usefuj. to distinguish between them /between 
skilled craftsmen and technician^/ is to designate the occupation as of 
technician character if the worker spends more than half his time in 
tasks that are mental rather than manipulative.^ 

Further, within the technician field, Emerson divides technical occupations on the 
basis of the following general descriptive terms: narrow scope, limited level tech- 

nical occupations, technical specialist occupations, industrial technician type occu- 
pations', and engineering technician type occupations. Figure IX, p. 109, is Emerson’s 
effort graphically to present these various categories. of technician jobs. 

Harris, speaking of this range in technical occupations, says: 

There is a wide range of technical occupations. Many cechnicians work at 
highly sophisticated levels in research, design, and prototype production. 

lEmerson, op. cit ., p. 2. 

^Emerson, op. cit ., pp. 1-2. 
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Leve I 



FIGURE IX 



TYPES OF TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS IN INDUSto 






A. Narrow-scope limited-level 

technical occupation , requiring 
simple technical skills and a 
relatively short learning period. 
Not considered a "technician" 
occupation. 



B. Technical specialist occupation , 
with somewhat narrow scope but 
high level of ability needed 
within that scope. Training period 
/ usually shorter than that required 
for "industrial -type technician" 
and "engineering-type technician." 



C . Industrial-type technician occupation , 
usually of fairly broad scope and 
high level of ability needed. 

Training period needed may approximate 
or equal that for the "engineering- 
type technician." Training content 
may include less higher mathematics 
but more applied technology than that 
for the engineering-type technician. 
Occupations of this type may include 
technical maintenance jobs of broad 
scope, technical production jobs, and 
the like. 




Scope 



D. Engineering-type technician occupa- 
tion , of broad scope and high level 
of ability needed, usually requiring 
training equivalent to a two-year 
full-time prograra pf post-high school 
level, rigorous in nature, including 
mathematics, science, and applied 
technology pertinent to the field of 
specialization. Persons in these 
occupations have sufficient back- 
ground to be, able to work effectively 
as aides to engineers and scientists. 



Source: Emerson, op. cit ., p. 5. 
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Theoretical knowledge approaching that of the professions, combined 
with some practical "know-how" about instruments, tools and laboratory 
equipment, is required for such work. Men and women in these jobs are 
coming to be called "semiprofessional technicians," and college level 
educational programs are required for their education. 

At the other end of the technical job spectrum are those occupations 
which demand a high degree of manual skill and ingenuity, but require 
only a modest background in science, mathematics, and technical theory. 

Persons who hold these jobs are commonly called "highly skilled tech- 
nicians." Many persons reach this level through on-the-job or armed 
services training programs, and a few via technical high schools and 
vocational schools, but the main avenue of the future will probably 
be through junior colleges and technical institutes since college 
study will be increasingly required in the future.^ 

Figure X, page 111, is a graphical representation of these relationships taken from 

Harris . 

Commenting on the same topic, the American Society for Engineering Education observes 

The level at which a technical program is cast depends largely on the type 
of position for which the graduates are being educated. In the early years 
of the technical education movement, it may have been assumed that the 
range of positions between the craftsman and the engineer was narrow 
enough for a single level of curricula to prepare students to occupy 
positions throughout the entire range. This can no longer be taken for 
granted. 



Some technical educators have suggested that two levels of technicians 
be recognized and that one level be called the engineering technician 
and the other level the industrial technician or the highly-skilled 
technician. It may well be that there is need for even further divi- 
sion of the range. ^ 

Finally, we refer to Emerson's efforts to distinguish the role of the technician from 
that of the skilled worker or the engineer by reference to the character of the train 
ing required fpr those in these three levels of occupations. 

Many training programs for the skilled crafts are now operating on the 
post high school level, and a comparison of a curriculum for this field 
with one for the training of technicians may be in order. The skilled 
crafts curriculum emphasizes shop activities, and the objective is to 
develop the manipulative skills needed for the craft, together with the 
technical knowledge and understanding required for performing the skilled 
tasks. The level of mathematics, science, and technology needed is lower 
than that of the technician occupation, and these subjects are taught in 
direct relation to the shop activities. A rough comparison between 
skilled craft and technician curriculums is shown in Figure 8 J_See Figure XI 
in this documen^/, which compares a selected program in machine shop 
practice on the post high school level with the average content distri- 
bution in 12 selected curriculums in mechanical technology. In the 
mechanical technology program the student gets some experience in the 

^Norman C. Harris, op. cit . , p. 35. 

2American Society for Engineering Education, Characteristics of Excellence in Engi - 
neering Technology Education, Final Report of the Evaluation of Technical Institute 
Education (Urbana, 111.: University of Illinois, 1962), p. 14. 
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machine shop, but the primary purpose of such instruction is the develop- 
ment of understanding of machine processes rather than the development of 
skills in machine operation,^ 



The technical institute type curriculum differs materially from the first 
two years of an engineering curriculum with which it is often confused. 
Roney (60) points out these differences, and shows striking contrasts in 
the proportion of specialized technical courses, and of mathematics and 
science. The data are shown in graphic form in Figure 7 /See Figure XI 
in this present documen^/.2 



FIGURE XI 

COMPARISON OF CURRICULUM CONTENT DISTRIBUTION IN 
MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE, ^MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY, AND 
FIRST TWO YEARS OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
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Source: Emerson, op. cit ., pp. 66-67. 



Present and Potential Demand for Technicians 

There appears to be general agreement that technological change has resulted in an 
increasing demand for trained technicians in a wide variety of fields. ijUtomation , 
aero-space developments, nuclear energy, and data processing are cited by Emerson as 
being four of the areas of change having greatest impact on the need for technicians. 
At the same time, it is noted, "the older fields of industrial activity are also 
changing, with increased emphasis on more highly developed technology."^ 

lEmerson, op. cit .. p. 67, 

2 Ibid . , p. 66. 

3 lbid . , p. 19. 
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A number of efforts have been made to quantify the extent of the demand for techni- 
cians in the years just ahead. Since a number of these estimates are based upon the 
same basic study done by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the National Science 
Foundation, it is not surprising that there are similarities in the estimates. 

Emerson, after reviewing the results of the Bureau of Labor Statistics study prepared 
for the National Science Foundation concludes by saying that ". . . the indicated 
needs call for a ratio of at least 2 to 1 between technicians and engineers, or a 
total of some 200,000 technicians needed annually in the years immediately ahead. 

In his report for the American Association of Junior Colleges, Harris asserts that 
these .jobs in "middle level manpower," considered in the aggregate, will account for 
nearly 30 percent of the labor force by 1970 . ^ 

In a report written for the American Council on Education, it is said that; 

By 1970 the technical, highly skilled occupations will account for more 
than half of all job opportunities. 



In numbers, this occupational area is the most significant in emplo3mieiat 
growth in the economy. It is this area to which young as well as older 
workers must look for jobs in the expanding economy of the new technology. 



Not only do we need more people moving into skilled and technical occupa- 
tions but the right kind of people: not potential engineers, not potential 

mechanics, but those whose ability and aptitude suit them best for this 
level of work. In. an economy which allows fewer mistakes and in which 
an intelligent and systematic matching of our human talents and manpower 
requirements becomes crucial, the best middle-level manpower must be 
sought out and developed, be it age twenty-one or fifty-one, white or 
Negro, male or female, rural or urban, wealthy or poor.^ 



Pointing out that many studies indicate that the minimum desirable ratio of techni- 
cians to scientists and engineers is 2 to I5 rather than .7 to 1, the council study 
est.imates that to achieve the 2 to 1 ratio, we would have to graduate some 200,000 
technicians annually in the years immediately ahead. 

More conservative government estimates, the council notes, indicate actual employment 
opportunities for at least 100,000 additional technicians per year over the next 
decade.^ 



Estimates are that over the past few years, about 50,000 people annually have been 
entering the science- and engineering- related technical occupations. The council 
study estimates that half of these were graduates of organized technical curricula 
within the educational system, and half came from other sources. The council study 
assumes that technician output from "other sources" cannot be expected to increase 
and that, in order to meet the minimum goal of 100,000 new technicians a year, the 
educational system must triple its present effort. 

How Technicians Get Their Training 

The sources of training for admission into technician occupations are numerous and 
varied. They can all be classified, however, under two headings, namely "post-high 
school institutions" and "other sources." We turn first to the latter source. 



^ Ibid . , p. 36 . 

2 Norman C. Harris, op. cit ., p. 47 . 
^Venn, op. cit ., p. 135 . 

^Ibid ., p. 133 . 
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"Other Source" Routes into Technician Occupations 



Venn estimates that of the roughly 50,000 people who have been entering the science- 
and engineering-related technical occupations annually in recent years, roughly one- 
half were graduates of organized technical curricula, and the remainder came from 
"other sources."^ 

Some of these latter have come up through the ranks of skilled crafts or skilled 
trades through extension correspondence work, according to Venn. In some fields, 
such as electronics, many technicians have been trained in schools operated by the 
Armed Forces. Others are the products of training programs offered in industry. 
Still others, according to Venn, are engineering drop-outs, or engineering graduates 
on their way to engineering positions. And finally, there are apprentice programs 
in a few technical fields. 

Venn predicts that since it is not anticipated that the production of technicians by 
these "other sources" will increase, the responsibility of meeting the increasing 
demand for trained technicians must fall upon the educational institutions. 

If we estimate that some 25,000 people a year travel these routes into the 
technical occupations, we should understand also that their number is’ not 
likely to grow. The Armed Forces, for example, are making a determined 
effort to cut down the attrition rate among the servicemen they have 
trained. The problem of dropouts from engineering curricula is also 
being attacked. The apprenticeship programs, small enough to begin with, 
are losing ground steadily. Industry has shown little inclination, nor 
in many cases does it have the ability, to provide the necessary tech- 
nical training. Thus, while the very shortage of technical personnel 
makes it imperative that these avenues to technical emplojmient be kept 
open, it is fatuous to suggest that, taken together, they can meQt the 
needs for technical manpower in the future. The only hope for providing 
the quantity of technical manpower needed lies with the educational 
system. 2 

We turn, then, to a consideration of the avenues leading to technician occupations 
through organized technical curricula available in post-high school educational 
institutions . 

Technical Education in Post-High School Institutions 

There is no single pattern of institutional responsibility for post-high school 
technical education common to all the states. In technical education, as in other 
fields of education, diversity is the hallmark. The educational institutions in 
which post-high school technical education is most commonly provided in the United 
States are: (1) area vocational or vocational- technical schools, (2) technical 

institutes, (3) two-year colleges, (4) four-year colleges and universities. 



Post-High School Vocational-Technical Education in Oregon 

Post-high school vocational-technical education is made available in Oregon 
principally through: (1) proprietary (private) vocational schools, (2) apprentice- 

training programs, (3) community colleges, and (4) state system institutions. 

We shall not here further discuss the proprietary schools which are discussed in 
Chapter VII. 



^ Ibid ., p. 133. 
2 Ibid ., p. 134. 
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Apprenticeship Training 



Since ORS 660 authorizes individuals 16 years of age and older to enter apprentice- 
ship agreements, it is apparent that the apprenticeship program cannot, in its 
entirety at least, be referred to as post-high school vocational education. However, 
since many who enter apprenticeship agreements under the law are older than the 
minimum age, and since the apprenticeship program usually extends from two to four 
years, and sometimes longer, we feel justified in including this category of training 
under the heading ''^post-high school." 

Apprenticeship programs are one of the oldest forms of training by which individuals 
develop occupational competence. An apprenticeship agreement, in writing, is required 
in Oregon, binding the apprentice and his employer for the duration of the apprentice- 
ship agreement in accordance with the trade or craft standards. Under the .terms of 
these agreements, the employer customarily agrees to provide the training and to pay 
the apprentice a progressively increasing wage, to be agreed upon and approved by the 
appropriate apprenticeship committee. 

There is no need here to describe in detail the various provisions of the law relating 
to the nature of the agreement to be arrived at between the apprentice and his 
employer, or the role of the State Apprenticeship Council or of the local apprentice- 
ship committees . 

It serves our purpose only to note that the State Department of Education and the 
community colleges have responsibility under ORS 660.160 to provide related instruc- 
tion for ■ apprenticeship programs. This relationship is discussed in some detail 
in Chapter VIII. 

It should be observed that nationally apprenticeship as a method of providing voca- 
tional training has fallen off rather sharply in the past decade, "reflecting the 
long-term decline in' this mode of training," according to Venn. Apprenticeship 
registrations nationally dropped from 230,823 in 1950 to 158,616 in January 1963.^ 

Venn estimates that the formal apprenticeship programs will supply only a small 
proportion, at best 12 percent, of the total skilled manpower needed during the 
present decade. He concludes: ". . . it appears today that only one in ten skilled 

workers will have any contact with apprenticeship programs in learning a skilled 
trade. The vast majority of skilled manpower must obtain its occupational preparation 
either on the job or in school."^ 

We believe Venn's final sent^.nce above, is a fair description of the situation which 
will prevail in Oregon ir the years just ahead. 

Vocational Technical Education in Community Colleges 

Community colleges in Oregon are involved in the offering of (1) vocational programs 
in conjunction with apprenticeship program in Oregon and (2) vocational- technical 
programs independent of the apprenticeship program. 

The community colleges' relationship to apprenticeship programs in Oregon is seen in 
the following guises: 

. Under ORS 660.160 the community colleges, in cooperation with the State Department 
of Education, have the responsibility of providing related instruction for appren- 
tices enrolled in the state apprenticeship programs and employed or living in the 
colleges' service areas. This responsibility includes providing for suitable 
facilities, training and employing instructors, coordination of the related 
instruction with the job instruction, and supervision and evaluation of the 



l lbid ., pp. 104-105. 2 Ibid ., p. 105. -’Ibid. 
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rslatsd instruction* In carrying out theso responsibilities, college personnel 
work with the staff of the State Apprenticeship Council and with the various local 
trade apprenticeship committees, the latter committees serving in an advisory 
capacity to the colleges in the conduct of the related instruction. 

. Staff members of the State Apprenticeship Council and of the Federal Bureau of 
I Apprenticeship and the local apprenticeship committees may also cooperate with 

the colleges in identifying and providing for vocational instruction needed to 
maintain or upgrade the job competencies of journeymen and other workers in the 
various trades and industrial occupations. 



. Colleges may also offer programs of instruction specifically designed to serve a 
pre-apprenticeship function. In this type program the appropriate local appren- 
ticeship trade committee serves as the institution's occupational advisory 
committee and functions directly in the placement of students completing the pro- 
gram. 

. A more indirect relationship between the colleges and the apprenticeship program 
fixists in the area of occupational preparatory programs. Since some curricula 
prepare students for employment in apprenticeable occupations, one logical job 
placement for graduates is in an apprenticeship program. Areas of cooperation 
between apprenticeship and college personnel include consultation in determining 
instructional content, determination of employment opportunities, placement of 
graduates, and determination of appropriate credit on the apprenticeship. 

The specific vocational and technical offerings of the community colleges are shown 
in Table 24, page 98. It will be observed that, of the vocational curricula 
offered by five or more of the nine community colleges having such programs in 1965- 
66, the bulk are classified under "Business" or "Technical." There were 12 
vocational-technical programs offered by five or more of the nine community colleges 
reporting, and, of these, five were business programs (stenography, general office, 
secretarial, business management, and marketing and distribution), and three were 
categorized as technical (electronic-engineering technology, technical drafting, 
and civil structural technology). The remaining four programs, of the foregoing total 
of 12, were: practical nursing, law enforcement, automotive mechanics, and 

industrial-mechanical. 



Vocational-Technical Education 
in Institutions of the State System 

The technical programs offered by the institutions of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education are shown in Table 26, page lOO . The institutions shown as offering 
technical programs are: Oregon Technical Institute, Oregon State University, and 

the University of Oregon Medical and Dental schools. 

Oregon Technical Institute 

A rather detailed analysis and discussion of the Oregon Technical Institute program 
and the clientele it serves is presented in a document issued by the Oregon State 
Board of Higher Education January 24-25, 1966, entitled An Analysis and Discussion of 
_the Oregon Technical I nstitute Program . We commend the foregoing document to those 
readers who desire more detail concerning OTI than is here presented. 

OTI Limited to Subbaccalaureate Technical Programs Until 1966-67 

Oregon Technical Institute is the one single-purpose institution in the State System 
of Higher Education charged with the principal responsibility for developing and 
maintaining subbaccalaureate technical educational programs. It was limited to this 
curricular allocation until the action of the State Board of Higher Education in 
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Jaiuiary, 1966, as we shall shortly see. In the state system guidelines (adopted by 
the board in September, 1962), Oregon Technical Institute was characterized as 
follows: 

Oregon Technical Institute is a specialized institution designed to provide 
opportunity for study in technical areas of selected curricula including 
opportunities both for graduates of high schools and for students who 
have had some technical preparation. 

Referring to this responsibility of OTI's for subbaccalaureate technical programs, the 
Oregon Technical Institute catalog for 1965-66 says: 

Oregon Technical Institute is a polytechnic college with comprehensive 
coverage serving the State of Oregon principally in the areas of engi- 
neering technology, science technology, business technology, medical 
and dental technology, and certain other specialty fields. Its curricular 
programs complement the offerings of the other institutions in the 
system of higher education and supplement many of the offerings of the 
various community colleges of the state. 

The philosophy of the technical institute is that for every young person 
who has the capacity, incentive, and resources to pursue technological 
education to a bachelor's or more advanced degree, there are the many . 
who have the right capacities, interests, and aptitudes to develop 
productive and rewarding careers in the expanding realm of applied 
science and in the technologies which neither require nor justify 
four or more years of collegiate study. 

Technical Programs Developed by QTI 
Under Its Curricular Allocations 



Under the curricular allocations given it by the Board of Higher Education, OTI has 
developed two- and three-year technical programs in a variety of fields of such 
quality as to secure for OTI accreditation, in 1962, by the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools, as a specialized school. During its evolution OTI has 
sought continuously to upgrade its programs, its staff, and its facilities. Over the 
more than 20 years OTI has existed in one form or another, it has eliminated 20 
programs and added others, in the interests of upgrading its offerings. In 1965-66 
OTI offered programs in 18 different technologies, all of which programs are two 
years in length, with the exception of the program in medical technology, which is 
a three-year program, and ’the X-ray technology program, which requires two years at 
OTI and one year's internship. A nineteenth program (Electro-Mechanical Technology) 
was authorized by the board in 1935 and was offered for the first time during the 
spring term 1966. This too is a three-year program. The programs offered in 1965-66 
are shown in Table 31, p. 118. In those instances in which the program has received 
special accreditation, that fact is noted. 

It will be observed in Table 31 that the nine programs initiated at OTI since August 
1948 have, with only two exceptions (secretarial technology and electro-mechanical 
technology), been appropriately accredited by an accrediting agency. There is no 
official accrediting agency for the secretarial technology program. Electro- 
mechanical technology has just been added to OTI's program and therefore is not yet 
eligible for accreditation by the Engineering Council for Professional Development. 
Within a matter of two to three years, application will be made for accreditation of 
this program, and given the resources being put into it, it wi2 ’ likely receive 
accreditation as have six other engineering technology programs at OTI up to the 
present (1966) . 
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TABLE 31 

CURRICULA OFFERED AT OTI - 1965-66 





Date 






First 




Curriculum Title 


Offered 


Accredited By 


1 


2 


3 



Automotive Mechanics Technology 7-47 

Diesel Technology 8-47' 

Electronics Technology 8-47 

Accounting Technology 9-47 

Machining Processes Technology 9-47 

Small Arms Processes Technology 10-47 

Welding Processes Technology 10-47 

Office Machines Technology 11-47 

Medical Laboratory Technology 1-48 

Automotive Tune-up & Instru- 
mentation Technology 2-48 

Dental Assistant Technology 8-48 

Structural Design Technology 9-48 

Surveying Technology 8-50 

Medical X-Ray Technology 9-52 

Secretarial Technology 9-56 

Highway Technology 9-56 

Drafting Technology 9-58 

Mechanical Technology 9-59 

Electro-Mechanical Technology 3-66 



Engineering Council for Prof, Develop, 



Council on Dental Educ., Am. Dent. Assoc. 
Engineering Council for Prof, Develop, 



II 



II 



Committee on Technician Training of 
American College of Radiology and the 
Council on Medical Education, AMA. 



Engineering Council for Prof. Develop, 
n II 



II 



II II 



II II 



II 
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OTI Authorized to Plan for Offering Programs 
Leading to Bachelor of Technology Degree 

The limitation of Oregon Technical Institute to subbaccalaureate technical programs 
was operative from I960 when OTI became, by legislative direction, a unit of the State 
System of Higher Education, until action by the State Board of Higher Education 
January 24-25, 1966, which extended OTI 's curricular allocation to include programs 
leading' to the bachelor of technology degree, effective 1966-67 in the case of the 
medical laboratory technology program. 

At the foregoing meeting the state board affirmed its intention "that OTI, as the 
* coeducational polytechnic college in the Oregon State System of Higher Education, ' 
shall develop a limited number of high-quality, four-year baccalaureate degree 
programs, leading to the Bachelor of Technology degree for tec hnically oriented youth 
in selected technical areas ." 

In taking this important action the board stated that it "acknowledged the need to 
offer to technically oriented students access to baccalaureate programs suited to 
their interests and needs just as the academically oriented students have access to 
baccalaureate programs geared to their interests and needs ." By way of elaboration 
of this view, the board said; 

To the technically oriented youth, completion of a baccalaureate program 
in technology is becoming increasingly essential to his gaining ready 
access to supervisory and managerial opportunities in his field of inter- 
est. Denied this opportunity in public institutions, he must search, 
through other sources, for access to training leading to these higher 
paying positions of greater responsibility. Such training opportunities, 
if not available in the public institutions, are not, in any meaningful 
sense, available at all to many of these young people. 

The board then authorized OTI to offer a bachelor of technology degree in medical 
laboratory technology effective with the 1966-67 school year. It deferred approval 
of OTI's request for authorization to offer baccalaureate degree programs in the 
engineering technologies (civil, electrical, and mechanical) "until such time as 
there can be an appropriate strengthening of the staff essential to the needs of a 
baccalaureate program." It was assumed that the 18.3 FTE staff additions authorized 
OTI in 1966-67 because of overrealized enrollment in 1965-66, would permit OTI to 
take important steps toward strengthening the faculty in these engineering technol- 
ogies preparatory to asking for authorization to offer the programs leading to the 
bachelor of technology degree in one or more of these fields. 

'Si 

Iiiptaking this momentous action to expand OTI*s curricular allocations, the State 
BoJitd of Higher Education expressed its expectation that; 

. . . OTI would continue to offer two- and three-year programs for the 
preparation of technicians. These programs would be expected to continue 
to serve the interests of, among others, that large group of youngsters 
who are largely forgotten in American post-high school education, namely 
those who, though they lack high verbal skill, yet are possessed of 
other abilities which permit them to excel in technical education and 
as technicians in industry. 

The board further stated that as the four-year baccalaureate degree programs are added 
in tandem with the two- and three-year subbaccalaureate programs, the board would 
anticipate that OTI would be more careful in screening of the students admitt'^d into 
the two-year associate degree programs to insure that only those are admitted ho 
have the background and capacity for completing the program. Thus, it is anticipated 
that fewer will be admitted to the two-year programs at the lower end of the aptitude 
scale, making additional room for those with the background for success in a program 
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for technicians. Those students who are not admitted for lack of background or 
ability would have access to remedial and vocational programs at community colleges. 



Enrollments at OTI . Enrollments by curricular division are given for OTI for the 
years 1960 to 1965 in Table 32. It will be observed that enrollments have climbed 
from 759 in 1960 to 1,168 in 1965; that from 1960 to 1965 there has been a slight 
increase in the proportion of the total enrollment accounted for by the enrollmants 
in the business and medical technologies, and a slight, though not significant, 
decrease in the proportion of the total enrollment accounted for by the enrollments 
in engineering, auto-diesel, and metals technologies. 



TABLE 32 

OTI TOTAL FALL TERM ENROLLMENTS, BY DIVISION 

1960-1965 













Fall 


Term Enrollment 










Division 


1960 


1961 


1962 






1964 


1965 




No. 


% 


No. 


7o 


No. 


% 


No. 


7o 


No 


. % 


No. 


% 


1 


2 ,, 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Business 


87 


11.5 


89 


9.9 


111 


12.2 


120 


13.2 


140 


13.4 


162 


13.9 


Engineering 


324 


42.6 


374 


41.5 


411 


45.3 


409 


45.1 


474 


45.6 


483 


41.3 


Medical 


85 


11.2 


119 


13.2 


105 


11.6 


109 


12.0 


130 


12.5 


189 


16o2 


Auto-Diesel 


205 


27.1 


262 


29.0 


226 


24.9 


210 


23.1 


237 


22.8 


265 


22.7 


Metals 


55 


7.2 


58 


6.4 


55 


6.0 


60 


6.6 


59 


5.7 


69 


5.9 


Construction 
& Service 


2 


.3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Agriculture 


1 


.1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


759 




902 




908 




908 


1 


,040 


• 1, 


163 





Selected Characteristics of the OTI Student Population ^ We present here a summary 
of some of the OTI student characteristics, data for which are contained in the 
document earlier referred to. An Analysis and Discussion of the Oregon Technical 
Institute Program . 

. OTi's students are largely residents of Oregon. In 1965, 89.4 percent were 
classified as resident, 10.6 percent as nonresident. The proportion of nonresi- 
dent students has declined from 14.6 percent in 1963 to 10.6 percent in 1965. Of 
the 1962 entering freshman class, 18.3 percent came from within a 25-mile radius 
of Klamath Falls. Of that entering freshman class, 86.3 percent gave their 
residence as Oregon at the time of matriculation. 

. The "typical" OTI student appears to belong to that large group of youngsters 
largely forgotten in American post-high school education. He is the able, low - 
verbal student . He has demonstrated that ke is able by maintaining a C-B average 
(2.00-2.99 GPA) in a high school situation which requires for graduation a sub- 
stantial number of units of academic work - English, social studies, biology, 
mathematics - courses he probably does not particularly "like." He has 
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demonstrated a lack of the verbal skills, which make learning from books and 
lectures easy, by his score on the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) 
Scholastic Aptitude Test - Verbal (mean scores, 1964 freshman class range from 
(by divisions^ 367 to 418) . The foregoing observations ^are derived from an exami” 
nation of the high school grade point averages of OTI's'l962 freshman class, and the 
the CEEB scores of OTi's 1962 and 1964 freshmen classes. 

• Mortality among OTI's students, high by some standards, is not unusual for spe - 
cialized institutions like OTI . The 1962 OTI freshman class numbered 481. Of 
this number, more than one-half (276, 57.4 percent) withdrew before completing 
their programs (and had not re-entered OTI by fall term 1964). Slightly more than 
one-fourth (28.1 percent) graduated spring term 1964. An additional 70 of the 481 
enrolled for classes fall term 1964. Of these, 18 were enrolled in the three-year 
medical technology and medical X-ray programs. The 18 enrolled in the foregoing 
three-year curricula plus the 135 who graduated in the spring of 1964 accounted 
for 31.8 percent of the entering number in 1962. 

• OTi's graduates appear to be well received both in Oregon and elsewhere . OTI- 
trained technicians find ready emplojmient in such space-age industries as the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratories in Livermore, California, and in Las Vegas and 
Mercury, Nevada; Sandia Corporation in Livermore, and in Albuquerque, New Mexico; 

Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Los Alamos, New Mexico; and IBM in San Jose, 
California. 

Graduates of the civil engineering technologies are employed in such agencies as 
the Oregon State Highway Department, the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, Pacific 
Gas and Electric (San Francisco) and city engineering offices in Oregon and 
California. 

Medical Technology and Medical X-ray Technology graduates find employment both in 
Oregon and in surrounding states, notably California. 

Oregon State University 

In 1965-66, Oregon State University listed in its catalog one curricular option 
(agricultural' technology) , an area of specialization within agriculture (mechanical 
technology in agriculture), and two baccalaureate degree programs (food technology, 
and production technology) which bore the title "technology." Of these programs, 
however, only two were truly technical programs in the sense in which we use that term 
in this report (mechanical technology in agriculture and production technology). The 
general character of the technical programs may be seen in the requirements for a 
baccalaureate degree in production technology. Of the total of 205 credit hours 
required for the degree, more than one-half (110 credit hours) are required in the 
major technical specialty and related technical courses. 

In January 1966, the State Board of Higher Education authorized OSU to add to its 
technical programs, effective 1966-67, three additional four-year baccalaureate 
degree, terminal programs, namely civil engineering technology, mechanical engineering 
technology, and electric power technology. These programs are, as indicated, terminal 
in character, in that they are not intended to provide a base upon which graduate work 
may be built. They have a dual purpose: (1) to open to OSU students of a specific 

interest and capacity a new educational opportunity leading to productive employment, 
and (2) to assist in meeting what is currently (1966) a manpower shortage in these 
areas of technology. 

As Dean Gleeson of Oregon State University indicated in his discussion of these pro- 
grams, the direction in which engineering education has moved in recent years has 
resulted in a "higher than normal student mortality" and has produced graduates 
"overtrained" for many of the positions which demand engineering talent. Moreover, 
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industry and government have increasingly found that they are unable to secure a 
sufficient number of employees having the requisite engineering technology background. 

In authorizing the three new technology programs at OSU, the State Board of Higher 
Education expressed its conviction that Oregon State University has an important role 
to play in the field of technical education, and implied that as the need can be 
demonstrated and the resources made available, the board will authorize additional 
technology programs at Oregon State University.-^ 

University of Oregon Medical School 

The Medical School offers two programs bearing the title of technology - radiologic 
technology and medical technology. 

Radiologic technology is a two-year program. Minimum admission requirement is grad- 
uation from an accredited high school with high scholastic rating. Preference is 
given to applicants who have college training with credits in mathematics and physics. 

The program in medical technology is classified in this report as a professional 
program rather than one in technical education because of the fact that it consists of 
12 months in medical technology built on three years of college work in one of the 
state system's four-year institutions. The student, in his first three years, takes 
a rather heavy program in biology, chemistry, and mathematics, as well as meeting 
other general institutional requirements for a baccalaureate degree. The year of work 
at the Medical School is counted by the baccalaureate institution as the fourth year 
in meeting the institution's baccalaureate degree requirements. 

University of Oregon Dental School 

The University of Oregon Dental School offers one program which might be classified 
as technical in character - a two-year program in dental hygiene. 



Independent Colleges and Universities 

Vocational- technical offerings in the independent colleges are, with the single 
exception of Multnomah College, limited to programs in medical technology, offered 
jointly with hospital or laboratory schools. 

Multnomah College has a variety of trade and technical programs, the following being 
those listed with the State Department of Education: electronics engineering (24 

months program), electronics technology (terminal program - 24 months in duration), 
automotive mechanics (18 months), machine shop (24 months), welding and forging 
(6 months). Auto mechanics, machine shop, and welding and forging are offered in 
evening school in 12 weeks programs. 



Interrelated Roles of Post-High School Institutions 
in the Fields of Vocational-Technical Education in Oregon 

We have earlier indicated the great importance we attach to vocational-technical 
education as a necessary part of the total spectrum of post-high school education in 
Oregon. In our earlier discussion in this present chapter, we noted the wide range 
of vocational- technical programs available in Oregon (Figure VIII, p. 97; Table 24, 
p. 98; Table 26, p. 100). They range, on the one hand, from the short term (several 
weeks) p‘':ogram, designed to prepare semi-skilled workers for specific jobs, to highly 
technical four-year programs, accredited by the Engineering Council for Professional 
Development (ECPD), leading to a bachelor of science degree and to employment in a 
semi-professional capacity. 
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We should like, at this juncture, to comment briefly on the relationship of the roles 
of the several institutions and agencies providing vocational-technical education in 
Oregon and the nature of the role we anticipate that the various types of post-high 
school educational institutions will play in the future development of this important 
aspect of education. 

The Community Colleges and the Future Development 
of Vocational-Technical Education in Oregon 



1, The community colleges should be expected to play an increasingly important role 
in providing vocational-technical education in Oregon . This seems a reasonable 
surmise because: 

a. The community colleges in Oregon, as with community colleges in almost all 
other states having such institutions, h ve been given a special charge to 
provide vocational-technical education . Occupational education is one of the 
most distinctive characteristics of their assigned role. 

b. The community colleges, because they do not offer baccalaureate degrees, have 
less difficulty, we believe, in attracting and holding students in vocational - 
technical programs at the subbaccalaureate level than were the community 
colleges offering baccalaureate degrees in the liberal arts areas . 

c . The community colleges are increasing in number in Oregon, bringing more and 
more of the state's population within easy commuting distance of one or more 
of these institutions . It is estimated that with the development of community 
colleges in the areas meeting statutory criteria for formation of an area 
education district, 85 percent of Oregon's population would be within reason- 
able commuting distance of a community college. The committee has recommended 
the formation of area education districts by all eligible areas not now 
offering community college services with the exception of the Union-Baker- 
Wallowa area in which case it is suggested that study be given to combining 
with existing neighboring district, as discussed in Chapter VIII. 

2 . The community colleges in Oregon, particularly those in the larger population 

centers, may be expected to offer occupational training of a wide variety , 
including: (1) short-term vocational preparation leading to semi-skilled employ - 

ment, (2) longer-term vocational programs for the preparation of skilled workers , 
and (3) two- or three-year technical programs leading to an associate degree, and 
to employment in a semi-professional capacity . This range in occupational educa- 
tion already exists in some community colleges in Oregon. 

. 3. Some overlap of occupational training offered at the vocational education level by 
the proprietary schools and by the community colleges will continue. This is 
probably inevitable. However, if the recommendations of the committee on post - 
high school education are implemented, we would expect that there would be more 
consultation between and among the community colleges and the proprietary schools 
in the future . Such consultation would have for its purpose the determination of 
the extent to which programs offered by the proprietary schools can be effectively 
used to meet occupational training needs which the area education district feels 
some obligation to offer under community college aegis. Legislative authoriza- 
tion, granted area education districts in 1965, to contract with the proprietary 
schools for services gives point to such consultations now. 

4. It is to be expected in Oregon that in the subbaccalaureate technical programs of 
two- and three-years' duration the community colleges will increasingly move into 
areas of training with programs not dissimilar from subbaccalaureate programs in 
t echnology offered at Oregon Technical Institute . While none of Oregon's 
community colleges yet has engineering technology programs which are accredited 
by the Engineering Council for Professional Dfevelopment (ECPD), as does Oregon 
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T6chnxc3.1 XnstxtutC} xt would bo und6ir6stiin3.txng the vxtslity a.nd the cncr'gy of 
the community colleges to assume that none of them will have ECPD-accredited 
programs in the future. Indeed, Portland Community College has already signified 
its intention of developing some engineering technology programs which it will 
hope to get accredited by ECPD. Since, however, such technology programs are 
high-cost programs, it is likely that they can be supported only in those 
I community colleges where the student demand is sufficiently great to warrant the 

relatively heavy investment involved. 

This likely duplication of subbaccalaureate technology programs in certain fields 
at Oregon Technical Institute and selected community colleges in the major popula - 
tion centers of Oregon ought not to be a source of concern, provided the enroll - 
ments in the , community college programs justify the investment involved in 
establishing an ECPD-accredited program in the engineering technologies ;• 

But this development does have implications for the future role of Oregon 
Technical Institute, as we shall observe shortly. 

Oregon Technical Institute and 
Vocational-Technical Education 

Oregon Technical Institute is an institution in transition. It has for a number of 
years - almost since its inception - been in process of shucking educational programs 
the vocatxonal end of the vocatxonal-technxcal education spectrum and replacing 
them with technical programs which lead to semi-professional occupations rather than 
the skilled or semi-skilled occupations. A glance at Table 31, p. 118, suggests this 
changing character of occupational programs at OTI. 

With the emergence of the community colleges in Oregon, and with the expectation of 
their development of increasingly significant two- and three-year programs in tech- 
nology, Oregon Technical Institute is looking toward the extension upward of its 
curricular offerings to the baccalaureate level. But the four-year baccalaureate 
programs to which OTI aspires are not the traditional liberal arts bachelor of science 
or bachelor of arts degrees. They are programs so different that only a new degree - 
^ bachelor of technology - will suffice. The Board of Higher Education has authorized 

OTI, effective 1966-67, to offer a bachelor of technology degree in Medical Laboratory 
Technology. The board has further authorized OTI to work toward the development of 
the resources justifying its authorization to offer bachelor of technology degrees in 
the engineering technologies as well. As we see Oregon Technical Institute in 
this state of transition, it is our view that Oregon Technical Institute can 
best fit into the total post-high school educational structure of Oregon in terms 

of the pattern of technical education offerings described in some considerable detail 
below. 

5 . Oregon Technical Institute should be expected to offer a range of technical pro - 
I grams including two- and three-year associate degree programs in technology and 

four-year programs in engineering and medical technologies . In offering 
subbaccalaureate and baccalaureate degree programs in technology, OTI appears, 
in some measure, to find itself in the company of the community colleges, in ^ 

the case of the subbaccalaureate degree programs, and of OSU, in the case of the 
baccalaureate degree programs. 

However, the similarity in four-year programs in the engineering technologies at 
^ OSU and OTI are more apparent than real. For the baccalaureate programs at those 

two institutions are intended to serve the needs of different kinds of students 
and to lead to employment in different kinds of jobs. This is not to say that 
one is superior and the other inferior. It is, rather, to say that the programs 
are different, and being different, they permit Oregon to meet the post-high 
school educational objectives of a wider range of its citizens who have an 
orientation toward technical education. 
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6 . 



The transfer capabilities in the field of technical education should be clearly 
delineated, revealing the nature of the transfer possibilities from the community 
colleges to the OTI programs, particularly the baccalaureate programs . The 
Department of Education and the Department of Higher Education should assume 
joint responsibility for developing the statement relating to transfer programs 
in technical education. 

Oregon State University and Technical Education 

7. Oregon State University has a legitimate interest in technical education at the 
baccalaureate level . It should be encouraged to expand its technical education 
offerings as the emplo 3 mient needs warrant and the resources of OSU permit. The 
addition of three (mechanical engineering technology, civil engineering techno- 
logy, and electric power technology) new baccalaureate terminal programs for the 
1966-67 school year is a good beginning. Added to the two four-year baccalaureate 
programs OSU has been offering for a number of years (production technology, 
mechanical technology in agriculture), they provide OSU with a sufficiently large 
number of programs to provide useful experience in the determination of the need 
for future expansion in the technology field. At the present (1966), the transfer 
capabilities from the technical programs in the community colleges and at OTI to 
the OSU programs are slight, because of the different character of the programs 
in these institutions. This may well be a continuing phenomenon. For it is this 
very diversity in the character of programs at OSU and OTI and at the community 
colleges that provides our citizens the range of opportunities in technical educa - 
tion that is presently theirs. To the extent and the degree that these programs 
become alike, to that extent is the diversity of offerings lost . 

The Medical and Dental Schools 



8. It is not anticipated that there will be substantial change in the extent or the 
character of the offerings at the Medical and Dental schools as these were 
described on p. 96 of this report . In the field of medical technology, the state 
system is offering the citizens of Oregon two types of programs, both four-year, 
and both leading to a bachelor's degree, though a different degree, to be sure. 

The student completing the four-year program for medical technologists outlined 
by OTI will earn the bachelor of technology degree. The Medical School medical 
technology program is affiliated with the six four-year institutions of the state 
system and the work taken at the Medical School in the fourth year is counted by 
the state system institutions toward bachelor of science degree requirements. 

In this instance, as in the case of the four-year engineering technologies pro - 
grams at OSU and OTI, the medical technology programs provide different opportu - 
nities to meet the different interests and needs of Oregon's students . 

Academic Programs at the Two- and Four- Year Levels 

It has long been known that the proportion of young people attending college is 
related to the proximity of these facilities to the homes of the students. The pro- 
portion of students attending college varies area by area within states, the highest 
proportion being found in those areas in closest proximity to colleges. 

We have taken the position that insofar as the two-year post-high school educational 
opportunities are concerned, these should be available within one hour's commuting 
distance of high school graduates in Oregon, except where distance and sparsity of 
population make it wholly impracticable . 

How nearly we have attained this goal in Oregon may be seen from a series of figures 
which follow. 
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In figure XII, p. 127, we present a map on which is indicated the location of the 
independent and public post-high school institutions of Oregon. Figure XIII, p, 128, 
indicates the location of the sixteen publicly supported institutions of Oregon 
(state system institutions and community colleges). We have drawn about each institu- 
tion a circle representative of a 40-mile radius, suggesting a reasonable commuting 
distance. It will be observed that the public institutions are principally in the 
Willamette Valley. It is interesting to observe that of the 1965 high school 
graduating class in the public and private high schools of Oregon, 90.7 percent gradu - 
ated from schools located within the circles circumscribed on Figure XIII . 

Had community college opportunities been available in the Klamath Falls and The Dalles 
areas. 95 percent of the 1965 high school graduating classes of Oregon would have been 
included within a 40-mile radius of a publicly supported institutio n. 

Figure XIV, p. 129, shows the location of the community colleges. Figure XV, p. 130 > 
shows the area education districts with the commuting radius superimposed. 

Figure XVI, p. 131, shows the commuting range for the state system institutions. 

The range of undergraduate academic and professional offerings for the community 
colleges is shown in Table 25, p. 99; for the state system institutions. Tables 27, 

28, and 29, pp. 101, 102, and 103; .for the independent colleges and universities 
Table 30, p. 106. - 



Extent to Which Oregon's Graduating High School Seniors 
Avail Themselves of Post-High School Educational Opportunities 

The State System Office of High School Relations has, for a number of years past, 
annually made several studies of Oregon's high school seniors, which studies are 
useful in gaining insight into the extent to which Oregon's graduating high school 
seniors avail themselves of post-high school educational and training opportunities: 

(1) The first of these studies is designed to get at what the graduating seniors 
anticipate they will be doing the September following graduation from high school. 

(2) The second is a follow-up study in the fall of each year to learn what a random 
sample of 10 percent of each of Oregon's high school graduating classes is actually 
doing the fall following graduation from high school. (3) The third study is of the 
upper 10 percent of each high school graduating class to determine what they are 
doing the fall following graduation from high school. We present here the results 
of these studies. 

What Oregon's Graduating High School Seniors 
Anticipate Doing the Fall Following Graduation 

The study of what Oregon's graduating high school seniors in the 1961-62 to 1965-66 
high school classes anticipate doing the fall following graduation is based upon the 
returns received from the graduating seniors themselves. A very high proportion of 
all graduating seniors respond each year. For example, in 1966, 28,829 high school 
seniors in 241 of the 245 high schools in Oregon responded, out of an estimated total 
of 33,213 seniors in the state in 1966 (87.0 percent). We present in Table 33, 
p. 132 , the data derived from this study for the years 1962 to 1966. 

Table 33 reveals that more than half of the graduating seniors anticipated going on 
to college the year following high school graduation. But the percentage anticipating 
college has declined from 1962 (58.5 percent) to 1966 (54.3 percent). If one adds to 
those anticipating going on to college the seniors who plan on going to vocational 
school (9.1 percent in 1962, 8.0 percent in 1966), it is apparent that 67.6 percent of 
the graduating high school seniors in 1962 anticipated entering a post-high school 
educational program in a college or vocational school in the fall following gradua- 
tion, compared with 62.3 percent in 1966. 
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MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF INDEPENDENT AiJD PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN OREGON 
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FIGURE XVI 

NUMBERS OF 1966 GRADUATES (IN HUNDREDS) FROM HIGH SCHOOLS 
LOCATED WITHIN 25 AND 40 MILES OF STATE SYSTEM MULTI-PURPOSE INSTITUTIONS 
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TABLE 33 



ANTICIPATED POST-HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
GRADUATING SENIORS OREGON HIGH SCHOOLS 
1962 to 1966 



Indicated 

Preference 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Further Schooling 












Oregon State System 












Institutions 


42.2 


35.7 


37.2 


37.0 


34.0 


Oregon Independent 












Colleges and Universities 


8.9 


5.8 


5.7 


6.1 


5.6 


Oregon Community Colleges 


1.0 


3.1 


2.7 


5.3 


6.4 


Total Oregon Colleges 


52.1 


44.6 


45.6 


48.4 


46.0 


Out-of-state Public 


) 










Institutions 


) 


2.7 


2.2 


2.3 


2.2 


Out-of-state Independent 












Institutions 




4.6 


3.9 


4.7 


5.1 


Out“of-State Junior 


) 










Colleges 


) 


2.0 


1.5 


1.3 


1.0 


Total Colleges 


58.5 


53.9 


53.2 


56.7 


54.3 


Vocational School Attendance! 


9.1 


11.3 


8.1 


7.3 


8.0 


Non-School Activities 












Work 


23.6 


21.0 


26.2 


25.9 


26.6 


Military Service 


7.4 


7.4 


7.5 


5.3 


5.8 


Marriage 


.3 


4.7 


3.5 


3.7 


3.3 


Miscellaneous 


1.1 


1.7 


1.5 


1.1 


2.0 


Total Non-School 


32.4 


34.8 


38.7 


36.0 


37.7 


Total Respondents 


18,238 


19,416 


22,738 


27,911 


28,829 


No. of Schools 


204 a 


218a 


209 a 


228b 


2411 



^Diploma nursing schools , proprietary schools, Bible colleges not granting degrees. 



^Includes Oregon public high schools only. 
^Includes Oregon public and private high schools. 
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Table 33 also reveals that the percentage of the high school seniors anticipating 
entering state system institutions or Oregon independent colleges and universities 
has declined from 1962 to 1966 (state system institutions, from 42.2 percent in 1962 
to 34.0 percent in 1966, and from 8.9 percent in 1962 to 5.6 percent in? 1966 in the 
independent colleges and universities), while the percentage anticipating attendance 
at Oregon community colleges has increased over the same period (from 1.0 percent in 
1962 to 6.4 percent in 1966). The percentage of graduating high school seniors 
anticipating working has increased slightly from 1962 to 1966 (23.6 percent to 26.6 
percent) as has the percentage of those anticipating marriage following high school 
graduation (.3 percent in 1962; 3.3 percent in 1966). Interestingly, the percentage 
anticipating military service following graduation has declined (7.4 percent in 1962; 
5.8 percent in 1966). 

What the Graduating High School Seniors 
Were Doing the Fall Following Graduation 

To learn what Oregon's graduating high school seniors actually do the fall following 
graduation as contrasted with what they ant icipated doing when they responded during 
their senior year, the State System Office of High School Relations, with the effec- 
tive cooperation of the high schools, carries on each year 'a study of what a randomly 
selected 10 percent sample of each high school graduating class is doing the fall 
following graduation from high school. The data from these studies for the years 
1961 to 1965 are presented in Table 34, p. 134. The same data are presented graphi- 
cally in Figures XVII, XVIII, and XIX, pp. 135, 136, and 137. 

Perhaps the most interesting statistics in Table 34 are those which reveal that the 
percentage of those going on to college has increased rather markedly from 1961 to 
1965 (from 45.7 percent in 1961 to 55.1 percent in 1965). 

The percentage of those going on to Oregon colleges and universities, both public and 
independent, has increased from 39.8 percent to 47.8 percent. 

The percentage enrolling in Oregon independent colleges and universities has declined 
slightly, from 6.3 percent in 1961 to 5.1 percent in 1965, while the percentage 
attending state system institutions has increased slightly, from '30.9 percent in 1961 
to 32.5 percent in 1965. But the percentage enrolling in the community colleges has 
increased from 2.6 percent in 1961 to 10.2 percent in 1965, reflecting the increasing 
number of community colleges in Oregon. 

If one adds to those who went on to college the number who went to vocational school, 
deriving thus the percentage of the 10 percent sample who went on to post-high school 
education and training activities in a college or vocational school, one discovers 
that the percentage has increased from 51.2 percent in 1961 to 62.0 percent in 1965. 

What Oregon's Academically Talented 

High School Students Do following Graduation 

Table 35, p. 138, presents the data derived from the annual studies by the State 
System Office of High School Relations concerning the activities of those students in 
each high school graduating class who ranked academically among the top 10 percent of 
their class. 

The data reveal that the great preponderance of these academically talented students 
go on to college and that the percentage of these students going on to college has 
increased from 82.3 percent in 1961 to 90.4 percent in 1965. 

Oregon institutions, public and independent, enrolled 64.0 percent of the top 10 
percent group in 1961 compared with 68.7 percent in 1965, while 18.3 percent enrolled 
in out-of-state institutions in 1961 compared with 21.7 percent in 1965. 
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TABLE 34 



POST-HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES (AS OF SEPTEMBER FOLLOWING GRADUATION) 

OF RANDOMLY SELECTED 10 PERCENT SAMPLE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING GLASSES 

IN OREGON, 1961 to 1965 



Activity in September 












Following Graduation 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Further Schooling 




• 








Oregon State System 
InstitL -.ons 
Oregon Independent 


30.9 


30.4 


30.7 


29.9 


32.5 


Colleges and Universities 


6.3 


5.1 


6.0 


7.4 


5.1 


Oregon Community Colleges 


2.6 


5.2 


3.8 


5.0 


10.2 


Total Oregon Colleges 


39.8 


40.7 


40.5 


42.3 


47.8 


Out-of-State Public 


) 


) 








Institutions 


) 


) 


i.7 


1.7 


1.8 


Out-of-State Independent 
Institutions 


>5.9 


>5.1 


3.3 


4.2 


4.5 


Out-of-State Junior 


) 


) 








Colleges 


) 


) 


1.6 


2.0 


1.0 


Total Colleges 


45.7 


45.8 


47.1 


50.2 


55.1 


Vocational School Attendance 


5.5 


6.1 


7.1 


7.2 


6.9 


Non-School Activities 












Work 


21.7 


21.7 


23.7 


22.7 


21.5 


Military Service 


8.8 


7.0 


7.4 


5.9 


5.9 


Marriage 


6.9 


6.9 


7.5 


6.3 


5.9 


Unemployed 










2.7 


Miscellaneous 


11.4 


12.5 


7.2 


7.7 


2.0 


Total Non-School 


48.8 


48.1 


45.8 


42.6 


38.0 


Total Respondents 






2140 


2351 


3031 


Total Sample 


1964 


2046 


2269 


2513 


3228 


Percentage of'Sample Responding 
Total Oregon High School 






94.3% 


93.6% 


93 . 9% 


Graduates 


22,752 


22,315 


22,362 


26,041 


31,732 


Percentage Respondents Were 












of Total Higix School Graduates 


9.37o 


9.2% 


9.6% 


9.0% 


9.1% 
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FIGURE XVII 

FIVE-YEAR COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES OF 
OREGON HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AS DETERMINED BY A RANDOM 10 PERCENT 
SAMPLE OF EACH CLASS, 1961 THROUGH 1965 
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FIGURE XVIII 



1 



FIVE-YEAR COMPARISON OF THE POST-HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
OF THE RANDOM 10 PERCENT SAMPLES OF THE GRADUATES OF THE CLASSES OF 1961-1965 
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TABLE 35 



POST-HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES (IN SEPTEMBER FOLLOWING GRADUATION) 
OF OREGON HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS RANKED IN THE TOP 10 PERCENT OF 
THEIR CLASS BY SCHOOL - 1961 THROUGH 1965 



Activity in September 
Following Graduation 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Further Schooling 
Oregon State System 
M . Institutions 


51.5 


53.2 


53.7 


50.7 


54.3 


Oregon Technical Institute 


- .3 


.1 


: ■ .4 


.3 


.5 


Oregon Independent 

Colleges and Universities 


11.4 


12.4 


11.3 


13.4 


12.4 


Oregon Community Colleges 


.8 


1.2 


1.6 


2.1 


2.0 


Total Oregon Colleges 


64.0 


66.9 


67.0 


66.6 


68.7 


Out-of-state Institutions 


18.3 


17.5 


20o6 


21.0 


21.7 


Total Colleges 


82.3 


84.4 


87.6 


87.5 


90.4 


Vocational School Attendance 


3.7 


3.0 


3.8 


4.0 


2.2 


Non- School Activities 


Work 


5.7 


4.7 


5.2 


4.2 


4.1 


Military Service 


1.0 


.6 


.5 


.6 


.3 


Marriage 


4.2 


3.4 


2.3 


2.6 


2.1 


Miscellaneous 


3.1 


3.9 


-.6 


1.1 


.9 


Total Non-School 


14.0 


12.6 


8.6 


8.5 


7.4 


Students in Study^ 


2046 


2117 


2247 


2646 


3094 


Schools in Study 


199 


210 


216 


220° 

J 


232° 


Total Schools in State 


219 


218 


216 


245° 


245*^ 


^f the 199 high schools reporting. 


all reported on the 


activities 


of 100 per 


cent 



of the top 10 percent of their senior classes. 
^Includes 11 private schools. 

^Includes 19 private schools. 

‘^Includes 29 private and 216 public schools. 
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In 1961, 51.5 percent of these students enrolled in state system institutions, with 
the percentage rising to 54.3 percent in 1965. Oregon independent institutions and 
Oregon conpunity colleges enrolled, respectively, 11.4 percent -and .8 percent in 1961, 
compared with the corresponding figures 12.4 percent and 2.0 percent for these insti- 
tutions in 1965. 

The proportion of these academically gifted students not going on to college in 1965 
(9.6 percent) were engaged in the following activities in the fall of 1965: study in 

vocational school, 2.2 percent; working, 4.1 percent; military service, .3 percent; 
marriage 2.1 percent; and miscellaneous activities, .9 percent. Corresponding 
percentages for earlier years (1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964) are shown in Table 35. 



An Increasing Proportion of Our Population 
Will Seek Post-High School Educational Opportunities 

Numerous factors suggest the likelihood that an increasing proportion of Oregon's 

post-high school population will go on to post-high school educational and training 

activities. Among these are: 

1. An increase in publicly supported post-high school institutions and agencies, 
bringing educational opportunities in closer proximity to the various sections of 
the state. Most significant in this respect is the increasing number of community 
colleges in Oregon and the rapid expansion of Portland State College. 

2. The ever-widening range and variety of educational opportunities being brought 
vTithin commuting distance of the people of Oregon. The community colleges are 
new in the state. As they mature and expand the range of their offerings, thus 
appealing to a wider range of interests and objectives, they will attract an 
increasing proportion of the population into their programs. And with the 
expansion of PSC's graduate offerings it may be anticipated that a new graduate 
student supply potential will be tapped. 

3. The increasing student financial aid available from federal and state sources , 
will have an impact on post-high school attendance, increasing the number of 
those who have the financial means for pursuing post-high school education and 
training activities. The recommendations of the Post -High School Committee are 
aimed at increasing these incentives to post-high school attendance in Oregon. 

4. The upward pressures of economic and social life which make post-high school and 
continuing education a vital social and personal necessity. 
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PRECEDING PAGE BLANK- NOT EILMED 
CHAPTER VI 

Graduate Education 



Graduate education is the capstone of higher education. The foundation upon which 
it builds is the four-year baccalaureate program. From this foundation, graduate 
education extends upward through: 

. Programs leading to master's degrees - master of arts (MA) and master of science 
(MS) and selected professional school master's programs, such as the master of 
education (MEd), master of business administration (MBA), and master of 
librarianship (MLS), 

. Programs leading to doctoral degrees - Doctor of Philosophy (PhD) and selected 
professional school doctoral degrees, such as Doctor of Education (EdD), Doctor 
of Business Administration (DBA), Doctor of Musical Arts (DMA), 

. Post-doctoral programs - which are more and more commonly offered by major 
institutions. 

In addition to the foregoing degree-oriented programs, there is a good deal of non- 
degree-oriented graduate-level education carried on simply in the interests of keep- 
ing abreast of developments in a given field, wich no thought of applying the credits 
earned toward a graduate degree. 

It is in the universities that graduate education has come to fullest flower. For 
graduate education is an essential characteristic of universities, though master's 
degree programs are found also in liberal arts colleges. 

Scholars differ as to the date to be marked as the beginning of graduate education 
in the United States,^ But there is general agreement that: 

1. Research has, from the beginning, been at the heart of graduate education . 

2. The greatest strides in graduate education have been made since World War II . 

3. The demands upon graduate education in the next decade are going to be substan- 
tially heavier than ever before . 



Purposes of Graduate Education 

Early graduate schools came into being during a period when American higher education 
was expanding at a rapid rate and when its curriculum was undergoing substantive 

^Bernard Berelson in Graduate Education in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc,, 1960), p, 6, asserts that graduate education in the United States 
really had its beginning in 1876 with the organization of Johns Hopkins University, 
Earlier efforts of such institutions as Harvard, Michigan, Yale, Columbia, and 
Pennsylvania to establish graduate education, Berelson says, failed. Walter Eells, 
on the other hand, bridles at calling failures programs which produced more than 100 
earned doctorates before 1876 (School and Society , March 25, 1961, pp. 142-43). 
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changes with the introduction of the sciences. "The graduate school," according to 
one writer, "came into being mainly under the pressure of the sciences and this, in 
turn, meant the primacy of research."^ 



It was the conviction that scientific and scholarly inquiry is the primary purpose 
of the university that led Thorstein Veblen,^ in 1918, to urge that the undergraduate 
college with its genteel tradition, and the professional schools, whose purpose Veblen 
considered to be wholly vocational, be separated from the university. Thus, he urged, 
the university would be left with the graduate school, which could give itself over 
to scientific and scholarly inquiry - its professors and students working together 
in a master-apprentice relationship serving the primary purpose of extending the 
bounds of knowledge and the subsidiary, but important, purpose of training new 
research workers. 



The conservation and advancement of the higher learning involves two lines 
of work, distinct but closely bound together; (a) scientific and scholarly 
inquiry, and (b) the instruction of students. The former of these is pri- 
mary and indispensable. It is this work of intellectual enterprise that 
gives its character to the university and marks it off from the lower schools. 
The work of teaching properly belongs in the university only because and in 
so far as it incites and facilitates the university man's work of inquiry, - 
and the extent to which such teaching furthers the work of inquiry is 
scarcely to be appreciated without a somewhat extended experience. By and 
large, there are but few and inconsequential exceptions to the rule that 
teaching, as a concomitant of investigation, is distinctly advantageous to 
the investigator; particularly in so far as his work is of the nature of 
theoretical inquiry. The instruction necessarily involved in university 
work, therefore, is only such as can readily be combined with the work of 
inquiry, at the same time that it goes directly to further the higher 
learning in that it trains the incoming generation of scholars and scien- 
tists for the further pursuit of knowledge. Training for other purposes 
is necessarily of a different kind and is best done elsewhere; and it does 
not become university work by calling it so and imposing its burden on the 
men and equipment whose only concern should be the higher learning. . . . 

The instruction that falls legitimately under the hand of the university 
man is necessarily subsidiary and incidental to the work of inquiry, and 
it can effectually be carried on only by such a teacher as is himself 
occupied with the scrutiny of what knowledge is already in hand and with 
pushing the inquiry to further gains. And it can be carried on by such 
a teacher only by drawing his students into his own work of inquiry. 

Veblen 's emphasis on the need of the university to "conserve and extend the domain 
of knowledge" is in the nature of a "given," though the elimination from the univer- 
sity of the undergraduate college and the professional schools as a means of further 
ing this aim has obviously not been accepted. The undergraduate colleges and the 
professional schools have undergone some profound changes since Veblen's time. We 
believe that graduate professional school programs are and ought to be a significant 



1r. K. Murray, "The Effect of a University's Graduate Program on Its Undergraduate 
Education," Journal of Higher Education , Vol. XXXII, No. 5 (May, 1961), p. 260. 

2Thorstein Veblen, The Higher Learning in America - A Memorandum on the Conduct of 
Universities by Business Men , ed., Louis M. Hacker (American Century Series; New 
York: Sagamore Press, Inc., 1957). On p. ix Veblen characterized the undergraduate 

college as follows: "A 'gentleman's college* is an establishment in which scholar- 

ship is advisedly made subordinate to genteel dissipation, to a grounding in those 
methods of conspicuous consumption that should engage the thoughts and energies of 
a well-to-do man of the world." This is scarcely an apt description of most under- 
graduate colleges of today. 

^Veblen, ib id . , pp. 12-13. 
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aspect of a university's gr-^duate education offerings. We believe with Wallis that: 
"The trend in all professional schools . , , is strongly away from exclusive reli- 

ance on a how-to-do-it approach, and toward the introduction into the curriculum of 
the basic sciences underlying the practice of the profession. Correspondingly there 
is a pronounced trend in professional schools toward research in these basic disci- 
plines . "1 

In summary, we view graduate education as having for its principal purposes; (1) the 
extension of the bounds of knowledge in the sciences, humanities, and social sciences 
through research and independent inquiry, (2) the extraction, from the store of basic 
knowledge, of rules and techniques leading to practical applications of knowledge , 

(3) through the foregoing activities, the development of a continuing supply of well- 
qualified scholars, researchers, teachers, professional leaders adequate to the needs 
of a changing society . 



Graduate Education the Pacesetter 

Graduate education is today the heart of the universities. The prestige of the uni- 
versity, its stature in the academic world, its ability to attract and to retain 
distinguished teacher-scholars, the scatus it enjoys with the private foundations and 
the federal governmental agencies, which dispose of very large sums of money to aca- 
demic institutions, its ability to attract outstanding students at both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels, are dependent in substantial measure on the reputation of 
its graduate school. 

This dominance of graduate education in the universities is regarded with ambivalence 
in the academic community. Some view it as having had a most unfortunate impact upon 
undergraduate education. Others, also with impeccable academic credentials, are 
equally convinced that the entire institution, including undergraduate programs, has 
benefited enormously from graduate education's ascendancy. 

Illustrative of the former position is Earl J. McGrath, who, as a key figure in the 
Institute of Higher Education at Columbia University, enlarged upon this theme in 
The Graduate School and the Decline of Liberal Education .^ It is McGrath's convic- 
tion that the graduate schools have subordinated teaching to the research function, 
raided undergraduate staffs, broken the morale of those whose principal strength lies 
in their teaching prowess; that the graduate schools largely dictate, through spon- 
sored research, the curricular future of higher education, and that they have gener- 
ally been destructive of liberal education. Referring to this dominance of graduate 
education and graduate research, another writer, Murray, refers to the latter as the 
"omnivorous beast of the academic forest."^ 

In a continuation of the debate as old as graduate education in this country, Berelson 
(Graduate Education in the United States) denies much of what McGrath has said.*^ It 
is the high-quality graduate programs that distinguish the leading educational insti- 
tutions from the mediocre ones, Berelson insists. And by Berelson 's lights, the. 
clientele of the graduate schools (students and employers) are quite satisfied with 
them as they are. 

While the debate continues, the compelling and insistent demands of our times have 
thrust graduate education center stage, where it is likely to remain. Whether 



Iw. Allen Wallis, "Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces in University Organization," 
Daedalus, Journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences Vol. XCIII, No. 4, 
(Fall, 1964), p. 1075. 

Earl J. McGrath, The Graduate School and the Decline of Liberal Education , (New York 
City; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia .University , 1959). 

^Murray , loc. cit . , p . 261. 

^Berelson, op. cit . 
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ruthless and malevolent or felicitous and benign in its relationship with under- 
graduate education, graduate education is, and will remain for the next decade, at 
least, the pacesetter of the whole educational enterprise. 

In truth, graduate and undergraduate education live in a symbiotic relationship. The 
advanced curricula in the sciences, humanities, and social sciences and the profes- 
sional programs at the graduate level, cannot prosper except they be built upon a 
strong and flourishing liberal arts base. Cut off from the liberal content that leads 
to general understanding and wisdom, graduate education in the academic fields tends 
to become too narrowly specialized and professional education becomes vocational 
education. The removal of "professional" work to the later years of college, and, 
increasingly, into the post-baccalaureate years, recognizes the need for the develop- 
ment of a strong liberal education base during the college years, as preprofessional 
preparation. Medicine, dentistry, law, science, business administration, professional 
education, and engineering are io.creasingly requiring graduate work in the develop- 
ment of the qualified professional person in order that the undergraduate years 
be more fully given over to a liberal education. 

But the graduate school, in turn, makes a substantial contribution to the under- 
graduate education. The atmosphere of creative thinking, of search and discovery, 
in the graduate school helps to set the whole intellectual tone of an institution 
and to breed in students, both undergraduate and graduate, a taste for intellectual 
excellence. It is said, with some justification, we believe, that such an environ- 
ment makes easier the recruitment of high-quality junior staff members for the under- 
graduate program. 

An interesting affirmation of the importance of the research atmosphere to under- 
graduate programs is contained in a British journal of a short time ago. 

In many industrial countries the volume of scientific and technological 
research being carried out in institutions outside the universities is very 
great and there is a danger that some universities are losing to them even 
basic research. Sir Nevill Mott, in a paper read to the Gulbenkian Educa- 
tional Discussion of 1960, put the case for ?:he universities in these terms. 

"At least in their final honours year, undergraduates should be in close con- 
tact with the people who are advancing or have advanced knowledge. Sec- 
ondly, that staff of good calibre could not be attracted unless there was 
research going on. . . . Thirdly, that the whole ethos of the university 
implies research; it is a place where outstanding men in all disciplines 
shall come to teach and research and be free to be as non-conforming as 
their studies and interests lead them. Unless the Universities hold to 
this function as great reservoirs of outstanding free men, the whole com- 
munity would lose. . . . The academic ramparts are not merely under siege, 
they have already been crossed by the marauders - the research institutes - 
by and large the process of creating institutes has gone too far. It is 
debilitating the universities and it is high time it stopped. 



The Growth of Graduate Education 

Graduate enrollments in the United States have grown at what one writer refers to as 
a "phenomenal rate," approximately doubling in each decade since 1900. ^ Using the 



iThe University of Leeds Institute of Education, Research and Studies (Leeds, 
England: The University of Leeds, . April, 1962), No. 23, pp. 24-25. 
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statistics, "Entering Full-Time Graduate Students," compiled by the Office of 
Education since 1959 and estimated for earlier years by Allan Cartter, it would appear 
that the number of full-time graduate students has increased from 38,000 in 1950 to 
69,000 in 1960 (81,6 percent increase), and is projected to reach 148,000 by 1970 
(114.5 percent increase over 1960), and 219,000 by 1980 (48.0 percent increase over 
f 1970).l 

Again referring to Cartter' s figures, 6,400 doctoral degrees were awarded in 1950, 

9,800 in 1960 (53.1 percent increase), with an estimated 23,100 in 1970 (135.7 
percent increase over 1960), and an estimated 36,800 in 1980 (59.3 percent increase 
over 1970). 2 

A National Science Foundation study estimates the following number of doctorates will 
be awarded (exclusive of medicine): 1970, 21,000; 1980, 56,000 (166.6 percent 
increase); 1990, 87,000 (55.4 percent increase over 1980); and 2,000 A. D., 123,000 
(41.4 percent increase over 1990).^ 

Factors Relating to Growth in Graduate Education 

The explanation of this rapid growth in graduate enrollments, aside from increases 
in the general population and undergraduate enrollments, may be found largely in two 
factors: (1) the recognized importance of research to all aspects of our well-being, 

and (2) the increasing demand for persons with graduvate training, which has placed 
upon the graduate programs in the colleges and universities heavy responsibilities 
in meeting the manpower needs of the nation. There is every indication that these 
two forces will generate increasing demands for graduate education facilities and 
, resources in the next decade as they have in the recent past, < 

Research and Graduate Education 

In graduate education, instruction and research are inseparable. The whole spirit ^ 

of graduate education impliris research. Two of the principal obligations of gradu- 
ate education rest solidly upon' a research foundation, namely the extension of the 
, bounds of knowledge and the production of qualified researchers to meet the insati- 

able demands of higher education, government, business and industry, for such 
personnel. 

In that all research is dedicated to the discovery of new knowledge, deriving new 
theories and testing already established theories, all research is of a piece. Yet, 
to describe the differences in the objectives pursued by the research scholar, the 
terms basic research and applied research are commonly employed. 

Basic research - often referred to as pure research - is inquiry undertaken for the 
advancement of knowledge, usually without thought of its possible practical use. 

I Basic research is a search for knowledge for the sake of knowledge. Before World 

War II, nonprofit institutions and universities had a virtual monopoly on basic 
research. They are still spending more for basic researth than is industry, although 
particular companies do extensive basic research in the general areas in which their ^ 

interests lie, hopeful that knowledge thus acquired may later be turned to a useful 
purpose for the company. 

Applied research , on the other hand, has purely practical aims. It is undertaken 
. for the purpose of finding ways of making useful applications of knowledge. In the 

process, additional basic knowledge may be discovered, but the fundamental aim of 



^Ibid .. p. 227. 

^ Ibid .. p. 227. 

^National Science Foundation, Comparisons of Earned Degrees Awarded 1901-1962 - With 
Projections to 2000 (Washington, D. C.: National Science Foundation, 1964), p. 54. 
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applied research is a practical one of turning knowledge to useful application. The 
universities engage in applied research, though this is less often their focus than 
basic research. 

In the nearly twenty years since World War II, research has become one of our major 
industries. In this development, the universities have had a significant role, 
which is reflected in increasing research budgets and in increasing enrollments in 
advanced graduate programs which rest solidly upon a research base. The war changed 
the universities. The investment by the federal government in the research, which 
led to the discovery by university scientists of the secrets of atomic fission and 
other militarily significant knowledge in the fields of propulsion and communication, 
dramatized the productivity of research when adequately supported. The relevance of 
educational support to national defense had been clearly demonstrated. Thereafter, 
the federal government's investments in research in the colleges and universities 
was to increase continuously. 

At war's end, the colleges and universities continued government-sponsored research. 
In 1950, the National Science Foundation was established to "promote the progress of 
science." The emphasis of the National Science Foundation has been almost exclu- 
sively on promoting basic research, primarily in the physical and life sciences in 
which areas it has had a profound effect upon the research efforts of the nation's 
colleges and universities. During the 1950' s, the National Science Foundation, the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration became principal channels through which federal research funds were 
channeled into the colleges and universities. 

By the mid-1960's, federal support of research in the colleges and universities had 
reached a level which had scarcely been contemplated by anyone a decade earlier. A 
1965 report of the National Science Foundation states that, in 1963, federal research 
and development funds accounted for approximately. 65 percent of research and devel- 
opment expenditures by colleges and universities proper, excluding the federal 
contract research centers they operate. 1 "... More specifically, federal contracts 
and grants provided funds for 55 percent of expenditures by educational institutions 
proper for basic research and slightly over 85 percent of expenditures by them for 
applied research. 

Federal government obligations for basic research, "current fastest growing component 
within research and development," amounted to an estimated $1.8 billion in 1965, 
roughly 12 percent of the total research and development funds (excluding Research 
and Development plant) estimated to have been spent in 1965 by the federal government 
Of this $1.8 billion, NSF reports that educati 3 nal institutions proper were the 
largest recipients, receiving 35 percent, with approximately 10 percent additional 
being obligated to federal contract research centers operated by these educational 
institutions. Industrial and intramural performers each received slightly over 
20 percent of the $1.8 billion.^ 

Applied research funds ($3.25 billion) accounted for an estimated 22 percent of 
federal obligations for research and development in 1965. Of this amount, educa- 
tional institutions, including research centers administered by these institutions, 
received 20 percent, principally from the Departments of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and Defense.^ It will be recalled that the federal funds received in 1963 by the 
educational institutions for applied research amounted to an estimated 85 percent of 
the applied research funds expended by the institutions in that year. 



^National Science Foundation, Federal Funds for Research, Development, and Other Sci - 
entific Activities, Fiscal Years 1964, 1965, and 1966 . NSF 65-19 (Surveys of Science 
Resources Series; Washington, D.C.; U.S, Government Printing Office, 1965), Vol. XIV 
p. vii. 

2lbid . . p. vii. 3 lbid . . pp. 6, 8. 
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It is not our purpose at this juncture to discuss the merits of federal support of 
education, or the impact of federal support of research upon the character of the 
institutions receiving the same. Our purpose in citing the expanding role of the 
federal government in the support of research in our colleges and universities is 
merely to suggest that this increasing federal support is one of the most important 
factors in accounting for the increase in graduate enrollments in recent years. The 
research and training stipends to students, the direct aid to institutions providing 
graduate education for holders of research or training appointments, the large federal 
sums allocated on the basis of contract - these and all of the other guises in which 
aid to the graduate programs has come have had a profound effect on the number of 
graduate school enrollments. 



A somewhat more indirect effect on graduate school enrollments has been the impact 
of increasing business and industrial demands for qualified research workers growing 
out of industry's greatly expanded investment in research. One very rough index of 
the increasing interest of business and industry in research is the increase in the 
number of industrial research laboratories in recent years. The first edition (1920) 
of Industrial Research Laboratories of the United States listed 290 companies. The 
1964 edition listed 5,200 laboratories. It is an interesting, if somewhat irrelevant, 
fact that the federal government is playing a significant role in the support of 
research and development activities of industry, as it is in the colleges and univer- 
sities. The National Science Foundation report, referred to earlier, states that in 
1963 approximately 30 percent of industry's expenditures for basic research and 40 
percent of its expenditures for applied research were financed by federal agencies. 

And of the funds spent by industry for development, it is reported that in 1963 
approximately 65 percent came from federal sources,,^ 



Something of a feel for the nature of the transition which occurred in industry's 
interest in research is provided by the following somewhat dated, but still useful, 
description by A. H. Raskin of what was, and how things changed, in industrial 
research. 



... in only a few ^ompanie_^ was there any systematic assault on the 
frontiers of knowledge; research departments were tucked away in corners 
of factories; funds and facilities for long-term studies were rarely 
available; complex assignments were farmed out to colleges or univer- 
sities. Where large numbers of engineers were kept for development 
work, they often sat in regimented ranks in block-long lofts. Today 
industrial research is conducted in centers that have more kinship to 
a graduate cairpus than to any industrial plant. Bright young Ph. D.'s 
in physics, chemistry and mathematics hold skull sessions with seasoned 
colleagues. Abstruse figures are drawn on blackboards. Ideas fly 
through the pipe smoke. Atom smashers, spectrometers, electron micro- 
scopes, computers, furnaces - all of these are to be found in corporate 
laboratories . 2 

L. V. Berkner's assertions as to the efficacy of research are both descriptive of 
what has evolved from the rapid expansion of research since World War II and 
prophetic of the impact of applied science upon social and economic life of the 
future and the probable continuing effect on the demands for. graduate education. 

Innovation is the new element in our situation - the third great force 
bearing on the situation. Where traditionally wealth has derived from 
the mere application of labor to basic resources, the science of today 
has created a new source of wealth - innovation derived from science 
and technology created by brainpower. 



^ Ibid . , p. vii. 

^ New York Times Magazine , May 13, 1958. 
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No longer can mere labor applied to natural resources enlarge our pro- 
ductive market. An intervening ingredient - brainpower - must be avail 
able to provide the innovation that can expand our economy into new 
products and services. 

So brainpower becomes the resource upon which our nation must depend 
for its future economic and social health. Brainpower has become the 
principal source of future welfare of the 100 great metropolitan areas 
that soon will contain the bulk of American population. 



Thus, at the mid- 20th century the stage was set for a new and more far- 
reaching socio-economic revolution which we now call the technological 
revolution in contra-distinction to the old and limited industrial 
revolution. This technological revolution arises from the power of the 
new science and from the precept discovered during World War II that 
our new science, when consistently applied to any technology can 
revolutionize that technology in form, function, and efficiency. This 
technological revolution that began at the mid-century is based on a 
completely new insight into nature, and the new ability to uncover 
otherwise hidden natural phenomena and to manipulate natural processes 
that were heretofore inconceivable. We can confidently predict that 
this new technological revolution now rising from a radically modified 
science will have inevitably a most profound effect on our industry, 
our daily living, and our future society. 

As forerunners of the change to come we have already seen the emer- 
gence of nuclear energy with all its problems, and of the commence- 
ment of space travel with all its implications. This is but the 
beginning.. We are oh the threshold of a world with quite new and far 
more effective materials for every sort bf application. Our concepts 
of structure, dating from the ancient engineering precepts of the 
Babylonians, are finally due for radical changes. With forthcoming 
communications and data systems, we can foresee far more efficient 
organization and control of industrial processes. New forms of 
industrial complexes will arise which are as different from the 
present as were 19th century factories from the village workshop. 



Since brainpower has become the critical ingredient in the enlarge- 
ment of national wealth, what are we doing to acquire a sufficient 
supply of this catalyst? For to capture and control the potential of 
our new technology, to create new industry from it, to direct it for 
our benefit, we must have men who understand and can manipulate 
intelligently the fundamental science from which it is generated. 

Obviously, the ideas underlying the technology of today are abstruse 
and highly mathematical in nature. So to comprehend these ideas, 
and to manipulate the technology born of them intelligently, we 
require men of very advanced education in substantial numbers. This 
does not mean a mere four-year college education, for the ideas 
involved are at the very boundaries of knowledge. The education 
required is really advanced. Command of the new technology and of 
the science from which it is derived requires post graduate education 
to the doctor's degree and beyond - not less than eight years beyond 
the high school diploma. Of course, men of lesser training can be 
usefully employed in technological industry. For each Ph. D. we can 
employ 5 to 10 engineers, and for each engineer we can use 10 to 15 
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skilled workers. But the creation of new industry, new products and 
devices, new methods and applications from the new technology arises 
from creative and imaginative insights of scientific and technological 
leaders who have access to the very limits of knowledge. Without that 
flavor of top skill for real innovation, men of lesser skill will lose 
their opportunity. 

So I would make the point unambiguously: No training of numbers at 

the trade-school, high school, or college level can in itself capture 
the new technology. Indeed, in the future we may have to count 100 
or more unemployed for each Ph. D. we fail to educate. The key to 
the new technology is derived from the boundaries of knowledge - from, 
training at the doctoral level and beyond. Those communities that can 
produce and retain men of advanced education will have access to and 
control of the new technology from which the industry and wealth of 
the future will flow. They will have the power to create opportunity 
for full employment at all levels. 

From these centers of educational strength and technological power must 
inevitably flow a new form of colonialism. Just as the industrial 
revolution produced a colonialism stemming from the centers of manu- 
facture, so the technological revolution of today will produce a new 
colonial dependence on the community sources of brainpower from which 
the new sources of economic control will inevitably arise. 

In this new colonialism, management with their research laboratories 
will center near the great universities. For accessibility to and 
immersion in ideas is the key to successful management in the future. 

No longer are labor, land, or water supply the central concerns in 
locating the headquarters plant. Instead, accessibility to brainpower 
takes first place. Removed from the centers of brainpower, the less 
fortunate communities must console themselves with branch plants and 
services operated, administered and manipulated by some distant 
management . ^ 

Meeting the Manpower Needs 

The manpower needs of a society such as ours are enormous - and growing. As the 
principal supplier of qualified and trained personnel for positions requiring 
advanced education, the graduate programs of our colleges and universities are 
besieged by employing agencies and institutions caught up in what is, in many 
instances, a fierce competition for the limited supply of qualified persons, of 
which the following are only illustrative. 

. Trained researchers in wide-ranging fields . What has earlier been said of the 
exalted place of research in the American scheme of things suggests something of 
the extent of the demand that exists for trained researchers in the public and 
private sectors of our economic and social life. The federal governmental 
agencies and research laboratories, the state and local governments, the indus- 
trial research laboratories, private companies bent on capturing or retaining a 
desired share of the market or in expanding the range of their products, educa- 
tional institutions concerned with staffing graduate programs which will produce 
a new generation of scientists - these all, and many other types and kinds of 
agencies and organizations, depend upon our colleges and universities for the 
qualified researchers without which they could not prosper. The demand is partic 
ularly heavy in the physical sciences (physical sciences proper, engineering 



^L. V. Berkner, Remarks at the National Science Foundation Colloquium, Dallas, Texas, 
December 12, 1962. 
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sciences, and mathematical sciences) and in the life sciences (medical sciences, 
biological sciences, and agricultural sciences) in which areas the bulk of the 
federal government's basic and applied research funds have been lodged over the 
years. The American Council on Education study of graduate education suggests 
something of the nature of the demand in these fields, a?.? follows: 

... It has been reported that one of the giant computer companies 
would willingly employ the entire crop of Ph. D.'s in mathematics; 
that the Federal Government has employed almost as many Ph. D.'s 
as the ten leading universities; and that doctoral candidates in 
psychology, especially those clinically oriented, were spoken for 
long before they received their degrees. ^ 

And there is demand, too, for persons with advanced graduate degrees in a great 
many other fields, such as sociology, economics, business, etc. 

» Qualified professional personnel to man the administrative and leadership posi- 
tions in government, business, and the professions requiring graduate education. 
The need here is very great. To the domestic needs must now be added the needs 
growing out of our commitments overseas through the extensive programs of foreign 
aid which have come into being in recent years. One has only to examine the 
nuiiiber and the character of the graduate degrees being offered by graduate 
schools the country over to be aware of the wide range of fields in which advanced 
graduate education must be offered to meet the need. 

• Qualified teachers for the elementary and secondary schools and for the colleges 
and universities . The need for qualified teachers in our schools and institutions 
of high'er education is basic to all other manpower needs. Lacking adequate fac- 
ulties, these institutions cannot produce the qualified manpower upon which all 
other enterprises depend. The great challenge to the colleges and universities 
is to prepare enough persons with advanced degrees in the various fields so that 
the institutions of higher education can be adequately staffed and, at the same 
time, meet demands from government, business, and other sources, for personnel 
of advanced education in the sciences and social sciences, in particular. 

In the period prior to, World War II, manpower needs had a greater impact on 
increasing graduate education enrollments than did recognition of the values of 
research. As a matter of fact, it was the colleges and universities, which, 
prior to World War II, were principal contributors to the demand for persons with 
advanced education and training. They became increasingly unwilling to employ 
as faculty members persons not having a graduate degree. Increasingly they 
sought to employ persons holding the doctorate. In this move, the colleges and 
universities were encouraged by the accrediting associations and various profes- 
sional groups at the national level which viewed the proportion of faculty 
holding the doctorate as one measure of the quality of staff. ^ 

The elementary and secondary schools added to the demand when school administra- 
tors in particular, and teachers in the secondary schools to a lesser extent, 
began, during the period prior to World War II, to recognize the values of 
advanced education. Many sought master's degrees,. This was a trend which was to 
take hold and, in the post-World War II period, sweep the country. 



Beyond their functions in training new generations of researchers, business and gov- 
ernmental leaders, and professional men in many walks of life, including teachers, 
the colleges and universities play another significant role in meeting manpower needs. 

^Everett Walters, "The Rise of Graduate Education," Graduate Education Today . (Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Council on Education, 1965), p. 24. 

2lbid . . p. 19. 
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We have reference here to the consultative and advisory function of graduate facul- 
ties, The faculties of high-quality graduate schools are a resource which science- 
based industry feeds upon and to which business, government, and the professions 
turn for consultative assistance in keeping abreast of developments germane to their 
effective operation. Ready access to expert consultant assistance is a resource of 
great value to those segments of society in which access to research and to balanced 
judgment on abstruse and complicated matters is important. The productive symbiosis 
that characterizes the relationship of faculties in first-rate graduate schools to 
the world of business, industry, government, and the professions is too well known 
to need documentation here. 



Graduate Education in Oregon 

Graduate education is crucial to the future of Oregon. For it is in the graduate 
programs of our colleges and universities that brainpower can be given full rein to 
develop to its fullest potential in the many predictable and unpredictable ways that 
freedom, within an optimum environment, fosters. 

We believe that brainpower is the dominant and critical ingredient in shaping Oregon's 
future. Thus believing, our concern is how most effectively to>%>romote and 
strengthen education in Oregon, in particular, graduate education. We turn first to 
a consideration of the range and scope of the graduate programs currently available 
in the public and independent colleges and universities of the state . 

Graduate Education Offerings in State System Institutions 

Graduate education in the State System of Higher Education has developed under a 
system of allocations established by the Oregon State Board of Higher Education, 
which came into being in 1929 as a successor to the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Curricula, which had been established earlier (1909). ! *• 

Under the allocations system established by the Board (1932), described in some 
greater detail in Chapter IX of this report, all graduate work was initially allo- 
cated by the State Board of Higher Education to the University of .Oregon and Oregon 
State University (then Oregon State College), (The University of Oregon Medical 
School then, as now, was in Portland. The Dental School has been added to the 
University since 1932.) 

The University of Oregon (Eugene campus) was given the allocation for all graduate 
work in the humanities and social sciences and the professional schools considered 
to be most closely related thereto, namely, architecture and allied arts, business 
administration, journalism, law, music, and physical education. 

Oregon State University was allocated graduate work in the sciences and related 
professional schools, namely, agriculture, engineering, forestry, home economics, 
pharmacy, and secretarial science. Both institutions (at Eugene and Corvallis) were 
authorized schools of education. The University of Oregon was awarded the allo- 
cation in educational administration and special education, Oregon State University 
in educational and vocational guidance. 

Graduate program allocations have been modified from time to time since 1932, in 
accordance with changing times and the changing needs of the state, but always 
reflecting the unchanging aims of the board, namely, to avoid unnecessary and 
undesirable duplication of graduate and other specialized offerings in the state 
system while providing, in the programs offered, the greatest strength possible, 

A principal development of recent years in graduate education has been the emergence 
of Portland State College as an institution of rapidly rising enrollments, and the 
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decision by the State Board of Higher Education to build a graduate superstructure 
upon PSG's undergraduate base. Of this more will be said later. 

There is no useful purpose served here in following, in detail, the evolution of the 
graduate programs in the institutions of the state system since the initial allo- 
cations in 1932. We present here, however, as a matter of interest and importance, 
the present graduate allocations in the state system institutions (Table 36 
pp. 153-54). 



Measured in terms of variety of programs offered, variety of degrees -offered, gradu- 
ate enrollments, and the number of graduate degrees conferred annually, the major 
graduate education resources of Oregon are presently centered at the two univer- 
sities at Corvallis and Eugene. However, measured by the amount of separately 
budgeted research funds, the Medical School in Portland takes its place alongside 
the University of Oregon (Eugene campus) and Oregon State Univerfjity. Apart from 
the graduate work offered in Eugene and Corvallis, graduate degrees (master's and 
doctor's) in seven of the basic life sciences are offered in the Medical School in 
Portland; Portland State College offers three professional master's degrees (two in 
education and one in social work) and is authorized (1966-67) to offer five depart- 
mental master's degrees in academic subject matter areas. Additional master's degree 
authorizations have been given PSC by the board, effective 1967-68 and 1968-69 as 
described on pp. 175, 176. Limited graduate offerings serving primarily teachers in 
the elementary and secondary schools are offered in the regional institutions (EOC, 

OCE, SOC). The Dental School offers master's programs in professional and basic sci- 
ence areas, and the School of Nursing a master *s program in rursing education. But 
the two universities are by the measures suggested above the dominant graduate insti- 
tutions of the state. Though not itself a degree-granting institution, the Oregon 
Regional Primate Research Center is an important adjunct to graduate education in 
Oregon, The University of Oregon Medical School is the host institution for the Center. 

Education Offerings in the Independent Colleg es and Universities 

The graduate offerings of the independent colleges of Oregon are shoxm in Table 37 
p. 155. It will be observed that Pacific University and the University of Portland 
report the largest number of master's degree programs, 12 at Pacific and 14 at 
Portland. The doctoral offerings in the independent colleges are limited to one pro- 
gram at Pacific University (optometry), one at Willamette University (law), and three 
at the University of Portland (education, educational administration, and psychology). 

In terms of graduate enrollments, the two largest independent institutions are the 
University of Portland (327 in 1964-65) and Willamette University (198 in 1964-65). 

These two institutions accounted for 525 of the 703 graduate enrollments reported in 
1964-65 in the independent colleges. 

Oregon Graduate Research Center 

r 

Though not a graduate degree-granting institution, the Oregon Graduate Research Center 
must not be overlooked as a resource with possible important implications for graduate 
research in Oregon. The center is an outgrowth of a series of reports prepared by 
committees appointed by the Governor over a period of years in the recent past, which 
came to fruition with the appointment of a Board of Trustees to establish and assume 
oversight of the center. The resources of the center consist principally of a 
building in Beaverton, donated to the center, and funds derived from contributions 
from interested corporations and individuals. The center seeks to stimulate the 
development of graduate research in the Portland area and has, as a beginning, 
developed a relationship with Portland State College to which institution it has 
made a grant in support of research in applied science. It is expected that it will 

expand these kinds of stimulating relationships with PSC and other institutions in 
the state. 
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TABLE 36 



FIELDS IN WHICH GRADUATE PROGRAMS ARE OFFERED IN 
INSTITUTIONS OF STATE SYSTEM OF HIQHER EDUCATION 

AS OF 1966-671 



Subiect Matter Field 


Doctor's and Master's 
OSU UO UOMS 


Degrees Offered 

OCEjSOC 

& DS PSC EOC 


D 


M 


D 


M 


D 


M M M 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 8 9 


Agriculture 


X 


X 










Anatomy 










X 


X 


Anthropology 






X 


X 






Applied Science 












X 


Architecture 








X 






Art 








X 






Asian Studies 








X 






Bacteriology 










X 


X 


Biochemistry 










X 


X 


Bioengineering 




X 










Biology 






X 


X 






Botany 


X 


X 










Business Administration 




X 


X 


X 






Chemistry 


X 


X 


X 


X . 




X 


Classical Languages 








X 






Comparative Literature 






X 


X 






Dentistry 










X 


. X 


Economics 






X 


X 






Education 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X X 


Engineering 


X 


X 






. 




English 






X 


X 






Entomology 


X 


X 










Fine Arts (including Creative Writing) 








X 






Forestry 


X 


X 










General Science 


X 


X 










Genetics 


X 


X 










Geography 




X 


X 


X 






Geology 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Germanic Languages 






X 


X 




X 


Health 






X 


X 






History 






X 


X 






Home Economics 


X 


X 










Industrial & Labor Relations 








X 






International Studies 








X 






Journalism 








X 






Juvenile Correction 








X 






Landscape Architecture 








X 






Library Science 








X 






Mathematics 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Medical Psychology 










X 


X 


Medical Technology 












X 


Medicine 










X 




Meteorology 




X 










Microbiology and Hygiene 


X 


X 










Music 






X 


X 






Nursing 












X 


Oceanography 


X 


X 











er|c 
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TABLE 36 - (Continued) 



Subject Matter Field 


Doctor^ s and Master's 
OSU UO UOMS 


Degrees Offered 

OCEjSOC 

& DS PSC EOC 


D 


M 


D 


M 


D 


M 


M 


M 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Overseas Administration 








X 










Pathology 










X 


X 






Pharmacology 


X 


X 






X 


X 






Pharmacy 


X 


X 














Philos'ophy 






X 


X 










Physical Education 






X 


X 










Physics 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 




Physiology 










X 


X 






Political Science 


* 




X ’ 


X 










Psychology 






X 


X 










Public Administration 








X 








* 


Recreation 






X 


X ‘ 










Romance Languages 






X 


X 










Social Work 








* 






X 




Sociology 






X 


X 










Speech 






X 


X 










Statistics 


X 


X 














Urban Planning 








X 










Zoology 


X 


X 















'iThese areas of subject matter specialization leading tc advanced degrees are as ■ 
listed in the respective institutional catalogs. Such a listing appears to make 
some fields more discrete than in actuality they really are. 
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TABLE 37 



INSTITUTIONAL DIVISIONS AND MAJOR STUDIES OR OTHER CONCENTRATIONS 
LEADING TO A MASTER'S OR DOCTOR'S DEGREE 
INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF OREGONI 





Lewis & 












Univ. 


of 


Willa- 


Subject Matter Areas 


Clark 


Linfield 


Pacific 


Reed 


Portland 


mette 








"Degree 


Offered- 










M D 


M 


D 


M 


D 


M D 


M 


D 


M D 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 


10 


11 


12 13 


Biology 
Business Adm. 








X 






X 






Drama 








X 






X 






Economics 

Education 




X 




X 




X 


X 


X 




Education Adm. 


X 












X 


X 




Education, Elementary 


X 


















Education, Secondary 


X 






X 






X 




X 


English 














X 






History 

Law 








X 






X 




X 


Library Science- 














X 






Literature 

Music 


X 






X 






X 






Music, Applied 














X 






Music Education 
Optometry 


X 




\ 


X 


X 




X 




X 


Phy. Education and Health 
Physics 




X 




X 












Psychology 




X 




X 






X 


X 




Social Science 
Social Studies 








X 






X 






Sociology 








X 












Speech 








X 






X 






IAs reported by these institutions 


» May, 


1966 


• 













O 

ERIC 
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Growth in Graduate Degrees Awarded in Oregon 

1. The number of academic and professional doctoral degrees (exclusive of medical , 
dental, and optometry degrees) awarded by Oregon public and independent univer - 
sities has increased by roughly one-and-one-half times (144.3 percent) in the 
nine years from 1955-56 to 1964-65 (Table 38 ). In 1955-56, 115 academic and pro- 
fessional degrees (exclusive of the medical, dental, and optometry degrees) were 
awarded. In 1964-65, there were 281 such degrees awarded. However, a portion of 
this increase is the result of a change in degree requirements in the field of 
law at Willamette University, resulting in a substantial increase, in 1964-65, 

in the number of JD (doctor of jurisprudence) degrees awarded. 

2. The number of medical, dental, and optometry degrees ■ awarded remained almost con - 
stant from 1955-56 to 1964-65 . It seems obvious that Oregon's output in the 
medical and dental areas, if adequate to the needs in 1955-56, has fallen behind 
in the interim. This is a matter which warrants serious consideration by the 
state. 

3. The number of master's degrees awarded in the academic and professional fields 
by Oregon public and independent colleges and universities has increased roughly 
one-and-one-half times (140.4 percent) in the nine years from 1955-56 to 1964-65. 
The state system institution increase in master's degrees awarded has been at 
roughly twice the rate of that of the independent colleges and universities. The 
state system institutions awarded 555 master's degrees in 1955-56, and 1,396 in 
1964-65 (151.5 percent increase). Corresponding figures for the independent 
colleges and universities, .were 93 and 162, an increase of 74.2 percent. 

4. If the number of graduate students and graduaite degrees to be awarded were to 
increase only in proportion as the undergraduate enrollments increase, there 
would be a very substantial increase to be expected in the future in the graduate 
areas . The foregoing seems a reasonable assumption, if somewhat on the conserv- 
ative side. Cartcer, estimating for che national scene, observes that in past 
years the doctorates awarded have averaged between a fifth and a fourth of 
entering graduate students five years before, and assumes in projecting the 
figures to 1980 that this percentage will remain at 20 percent. Acknowledging 
that making estimates as to graduate degrees to be awarded 15 years in advance 

is hazardous, Cartter summarises by saying: 

More important, however, no matter how accurate the actual pro- 
jections for the next decade or two, the direction and magnitude 
of change are clearly indicated; the supply of potential grad- 
uate students should more than triple during the 1960's and 1970's, 
and perhaps the increase will be even more marked as undergraduate 
honors programs expand and student motivation and aspirations 
continue to improve. The graduate deans, who for decades were 
pictured as recruiting agents beating the bushes for scarce 
talents, will soon be sharing the woes of present undergraduate 
admissions officers in trying to bolster the dikes to keep out 
waves of students for whom they have insufficient facilities. 

This pressure will have serious consequences for admissions 
policy and screening procedures . . .i . 

As additional graduate programs are made available in a wider geographical area 
of the state, particularly through PSC's expansion in graduate offerings, it may 
be expected that the closer proximity of graduate offerings will encourage more 
students to continue into graduate work than would otherwise have done so. This 
increment, representing the tapping of a new supply of potential graduate students, 

^Cartter, op . cit . , p. 228. 
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SUMMARY OF GRADUATE DEGREES GRANTED 
IN THE STATE OF OREGON 1955-56 THROUGH 1964-65 
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Office of Institutional Research, Oregon State System of Higher Education (system figures) and independent 
leges and universities. 



together with the probable acceleration in demand generally for advanced degrees 
precipitated by the socio-economic-technological changes that are transforming 
society, suggest that, as Cartter indicates, graduate enrollments will increase 
perhaps at an increasing rate. 

Graduate Education and Migration 

In a document issued in 1964, the Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education 
stated that: 

... We Westerners in the past have been "debtors" in graduate educa- 
tion, sending more of our talented young men and women to the great 
graduate schools farther east than we imported to our Western graduate 
schools.' For example, our Western states in 1958 sent more than half 
again as many students to graduate schools outside the region as we 
welcomed into the West from other areas. ^ 

The WICKE report went on then to point out that Western institutions had accelerated 
their expansion of graduate education opportunities - that our growth in graduate 
enrollments in the West was ahead of the national average and that the West's debtor 
status was improving. 

Migration - All Institutions 

Before referring to migration figures supplied in the most recent national study of 
this subject, we should like to observe that it is most difficult to determine with 
validity the resident status of many graduate students. For many of them are emanci- 
pated persons (from their parents), married, and with families. Since they may have 
no firm roots established anywhere, they consider themselves residents of the 
community or state in which they are living at the moment that a determination is 
made of their resident status. Arbitrary rules must therefore be established for 
defining "resident" and "non-resident” status. 

1 . A .1965 study of residence and migration of graduate students in the fall of 1963,^ 
indicates that, considering both independent and public institutions of higher 
education, Oregon is not a debtor state . It is reported that in the fall of 1963, 
Oregon enrolled 1,229 out-of-state graduate students, while 1,133 Oregon residents 
enrolled in out-of-state institutions as graduate students, a net in-migration of 
96. Washington and California both are reported to have substantially greater net 
in-migrations. Washington's net in-migration was 839; California's 6,542 
(Table 39, p. 159). 

Of Oregon's residents who enrolled in graduate programs in the fall of 1963, 70 
percent enrolled in Oregon institutions. Corresponding figures for Washington 
and California were 73 percent and 92 percent, respectively. The figure for 
the 50 states and the District of Columbia was 77 percent. 

Of the total graduate students enrolled in Oregon's institutions, independent 
and public, 68 percent were residents. Corresponding figures for Washington 
and California were 63 percent and 83 percent. In the 50 states and District 
of Columbia, 73 percent of the graduate students were enrolled in their home 
states. 



1 

Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, Graduate Education and the 
West (Boulder, Col.: WICHE, 1964), p. 9. 

^Mabel C. Rice and Paul L. Mason, Residence and Migration of College Students, Fall 
1963, State and Regional Data (Washington, D. C.; National Center for Educational 
Statistics, U. S. Office of Education, 1965), p. 58. 
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Migration - Public Institutions 



Considering now only residents of Oregon enrolled in public institutions, the net 
in-migration of g raduate students in Oregon is larger than when figures for public 
and in dependent institutions combined are considered .! The net in- mi grafion fig- 
ure in the former case is 418 students, compared with 96 in the latter case. (It 
was reported that, in the fall of 1963,' Oregon's public institutions enrolled 
1,111 out-of-state graduate students and that 693 Oregon residents registered in 
out-of-state public institutions.) Washington and California had, for public 
institutions, net in-migration of 1,368 and 4,967, respectively. 

Of Oregon's residents who elected in the fall of 1963 to enroll in public insti- 
tutions as graduate students, 77 percent enrolled in Oregon public institutions. 
Corresponding figures for Washington and California were 76 percent and 94 per- 
cent, respectively. In the 50 states and the District of Columbia, 80 percent 
of the students who enrolled in public institutions elected to enroll in home- 
state public institutions. 

Of the 3,413 graduate students enrolled in Oregon in the fall of 1963, 67 per- 
cent were residents of Oregon. Corresponding figures for Washington and 
California were 56 percent and 84 percent, respectively. In the 50 states and 
District of Columbia, the corresponding figure is 75 percent. 

Migration - Independent Colleges and Universities 

' 2 

3 . In the independent college and university sector, Oregon is a debtor state . In 
the fall of 1963, 440 Oregon residents registered as graduate students in put-of- 
state independent colleges and universities, while Oregon's independent institu- 
tions registered 118 out-of-state students, a net out-migration of 322 students . 
Washington was likewise a debtor state with a net out-migration of 529 students. 
California, on the other hand, had a net in-migration of 1,575 students in the 
independent colleges and universities. 

Of Oregon residents who elected to enroll in an independent college or university, 
42 percent enrolled in Oregon independent colleges and universities. The corre- 
sponding figures were higher for both Washington (65 percent) and California (89 
percent) . For the 50 states and the District of Columbia the corresponding 
figure was 73 percent. 

Of the graduate students enrolled in Oregon's independent colleges and universi- 
ties, 73 percent were residents of Oregon. Corresponding percentages for Washing- 
ton and California were 94 and 81 percent, respectively. For the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia, the figure was 69 percent. 

Free Movement of Graduate Students 
Across State and National Lines 



4. The interest of Oregon (and the nation) will be best served by encouraging the 
free flow of able graduate students across state lines and national boundaries . 
Academic excellence knows no state, regional, or national boundaries. The 
search for knowledge is a universal pursuit among academicians the world 'round. 
And the pursuit of knowledge is best promoted when there is the freest possible 
communion and association among scholars and scholars-in-training. 

The free flow of graduate students is an aspect of this community of scholarship. 
We, in Oregon, benefit in numerous ways by contributing to it. 



^Ibid . , p . 59 . 
^Ibid. , p. 60. 
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It would be impos sible to develop graduate education of quality and scope in 
Oregon without a strong representation of students from other states and 
nations . In fact, it would be impossible to develop a graduate program of 
excellence in any university without the cross-fertilization engendered by 
the presence of many students from many backgrounds, scholastic, cultural, 
and geographic. The American graduate school is a "community of scholars," 
representing many disciplines, interested in numerous fields of intellectual 
endeavor, representing many specialities, and molded by a common interest in 
learning and pushing back of the boundaries of knowledge. It would be a 
dull and uninspiring "community" with the undergraduate background of the 
graduate students confined to a limited geographic area, such as Oregon, and 
to a limited number of undergraduate institutions. 

In some disciplines, the very existence of graduate education would be 
impossible without our being able to draw upon other states for qualified 
graduate students. 

b. The work of our, universities would suffer materially if, in the selection of 
graduate as s istants, the most able graduate students were not selected . More 
than half of the graduate students at the two state universities hold some 
type of assistantship , fellowship, traineeship, or other type of remunerative 
position. It is these graduate assistants who assist with the teachii^g of 
lower-division courses, or who are, in many instances, the hands and the minds 
through which the faculty works in carrying out many of the institution's 
research functions. It is obvious that the interests of the institutions 
and of the state are best served when the institutions select for these 
graduate assistantships the ablest students that can be persuaded to enroll. 
Moreover, the caliber of graduate work that can be maintained in a department 
is, in important measure, influenced by the caliber of its graduate students. 
The choice is, of course, broadened, the further afield the institution can 
search and the greater the diversity of institutions from among whose 
students it may choose. 

Oregon re sidents interested in graduate education would be less likely to 
have open to them the option of attending institutions out-of-state if there 
were not a free movement of scholars-in-training . In many institutions 
students are discouraged from continuing their graduate work in the institu- 
tion from which they received their baccalaureate degree. In others, they 
are encouraged to look elsewhere after completing the master's degree. If 
the student is counseled so as to broaden his vision of the possible, in 
choice of graduate study opportunities, his interests are more likely to be 
met to an advantage than if his view is circumscribed by a state boundary. 

d. Oregon institutions are encouraged by a free flow of graduate students to 
develop specialized programs of renown at the graduate level . Most univer- 
sities have a number of special graduate fields in which they are highly 
competent and which may be the most highly developed in the region or nation. 
Some of these fields of great excellence are a result of the regional location 
of the institution, where certain resources or natural advantages provide the 
impetus for this development. This is true in some instances in Oregon. The 
free flow of scholars-in-training encourages the development of these 
specialized resources and their use to the best advantage, since institutions 
do not feel called upon to meet every graduate education interest expressed 
by students of a state. Thus, institutions are encouraged to limit the range 
of graduate programs they offer, to specialize and develop a level of excel- 
lence in those programs they do offer. 

With, the prospec t of an increasing need in Oregon for competent graduate assistants 

of various k inds, Oregon's interests would be best served by retaining its present 
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policy of not charging a nonresident tuition fee for graduate students. T he 
impetus to charge a graduate nonrtii’ident fee is an economic one; the purpose 
to be served in not charging one is an educational one. In the balance, it is 
our considered view that the overall interests of the state will be better 
served if the state continues to serve the educational purpose promoted by the 
present tuition policies. 

The validity of the argument for continuation of the present policy in Oregon as 
a means to an educational purpose rests principally upon whether, in fact, Oregon 
is able to attract more higher quality graduate students from out of state than 
it could were there a graduate nonresident fee to be paid. No objective evi- 
dence is available on this score but we strongly believe it to be the case. 

We do have some evidence, however, which suggests that there is much less to be 
gained, economically speaking, by charging a graduate nonresident fee than 
many have surmised. In the first instance, the nonresident graduate students 
are a smaller percentage of the total than many have thought. In the fall term, 
1965-66, they constituted a total of 1,869, 36 percent of the total graduate 
students in the three largest institutions in the State System of Higher Edu- 
cation (University of Oregon, Oregon State University, and Portland State 
College) (Table 40). 



TABLE 40 

GRADUATE ENROLLMENTS FALL TERM 1965-66 
UO, OSU, PSC 



Institution 




Graduate Students 




Resident 


NonResident 


Total 


1 


2 


3 


4 


University of Oregon 


1,661 


1,158 


2,819 


Oregon State University 


933 


627 


1,560 


Portland State College 


707 


84* 


791 


Total 


3,301 


1,869 


5,170 



^Spring term figure. 

Source: Graduate deans, Oregon State University, University of Oregon, and 



Portland State College. 



Of these 1,869 nonresident graduate students, a substantial number would not be 
required to pay a nonresident fee, were one assessed, since they hold teaching 
or research assistantships and are, therefore, as a part of-' their emoluments, 
required to pay only the reduced fee of $32 per term. Another sizeable group of 
graduate students, attending the institutions on fellowships or traineeships 
provided by the federal government, would not pay the nonresident tuition fee. 
For these students the fund-granting agency pays the institution a flat $2,500 
cost-of-education allowance in lieu of tuition and other forms of support. A 
change in the policy with regard to nonresident tuition would not increase this 
amount, although it would perhaps distribute it somewhat differently. Finally, 
a third class of graduate students not affected by a change in tuition policy 
consists of those registered for seven hours of credit or less. Table 41 shows 
how many nonresident students in the three institutions are estimated to be in 
each of these three categories. These figures suggest that the majority of the 
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1,869 nonresident graduate students in the three institutions would fall into 
one or another of these special categories. (The sum of the three totals would 
not be meaningful, since there is an unknown amount of overlapping. Some of the 
assistants and fellows may also be included in the part-time category.) 



TABLE 41 



nonresident graduate 
uo, osu. 


STUDENTS IN 
PSC - FALL 


SPECIAL CATEGORIES 
1965 




Institution 


Assistants 


Fellows 


Part-Time 


1 


2 


3 


4 


University of Oregon 


265* 


82* 


154* 


Oregon State University 


249 


193 


130 


Portland State College 


r **■ 


15 


60 


Total 


514 


290 


344 



*Estimates; exact figures not available. 

Source: Graduate deans, Oregon State University, University of Oregon, 



and Portland State College. 



Moreover, a large proportion of the graduate students are married and thus, 
presumably, independent of parents or guardians. It would be possible for such 
students to qualify for resident status by moving to Oregon six months before 
entering school. It seems likely that at least some of them would decide to do 
this if the fee policy made it advantageous for them to do so. Married non- 
resident graduate students at the University of Oregon fall term 1965 totaled 
435 out of 1,158, or about 38 percent. At Portland State College, they total 
67 out of 84, or about 80 percent. No figures on this point are available from 
Oregon State University. 

In short, with so little to be gained in additional income by the imposition of 
a nonresident fee, and with what we consider to be the educational advantages 
the present tuition fee policy gives Oregon institutions, we recommend a con- 
tinuation of the existing policy. 

6. If Oregon institutions would be competitive for able graduate students, they must 
expect to be competitive in the program of student assistance they provide . 
Students are selective in choice of institution in an important measure on the 
basis of the financial advantages offered. A recent study at Michigan State 
University asserts that "whereas most universities seek graduate students with 
the highest potential for academic performance, the average graduate student 
chooses the university offering the highest stipend."^ The Michigan State 
researchers concluded from their data that: "Only when the net income derived 

from a graduate assistantship or fellowship is no longer a variable, will the 
educational advantages offered become a primary factor in the student's selection 
of a graduate school. "2 

The chief sources of graduate student income are assistantships, fellowships, and 
scholarships. With the growth of these forms of graduate student aid, an 



^Allan Tucker and Lee Sloan, "Graduate-School Talent Sold to the Highest Bidder," 
Journal of Higher Education , Vol. XXXV, No. 1 (January, 1964), p. 12. 

2 lbid ., p. 18. 
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increasingly larger proportion of the graduate school student body consists of 
individuals having such grants. Cart ter points out that: 

The fellowship selection process is becoming more burdensome 
to departments, and most institutions will no longer give 
"admission without award" to more than a small fraction of the 
moderately well-qualified applicants because of faculty and 
space limitations. As noted by one director of graduate studies 
in a department without adequate fellowship funds: "We are 

in the anomalous position of saying that if we can't pay them 
to come, we won't admit them."^ 

One might assume that institutions of renown would not feel impelled to develop 
or to continue extensive programs of student assistance, since presumably these 
institutions could attract, without student financial aid, adequate numbers of 
able graduate students. Yet, Beach reports that: 

The most prestigious universities could probably withdraw from 
this war of stipends and still attract full quotas of top-level 
performers. But there is no sign of their willingness to do 
this. Harvard, for example, grants well over $2.5 million 
annually in scholarships and teaching fellowships. The dizzy 
upward spiral is likely to continue for several years to come. 

The importance of able graduate students to the strengthening of graduate pro- 
grams has earlier been alluded to. Bent suggests that this relationship is not 
lost upon graduate schools across the country. 

A more important concern of institutions is the influence of 
fellowships in strengthening a graduate program. A few fellows 
may contribute far more than might be expected from the numbers 
involved, for the stimulus to the whole research program 
provided by two or three active young investigators can be very 
great. 



... It is not surprising, therefore, that many faculty members 
feel that a strong fellowship program is the most important 
single factor contributing to the strength of a graduate pro- 
gram. Such support assures that there will be not only students, 
but students of high quality who will carry on research and 
stimulate discussion in graduate courses. A department with- 
out fellowships is, indeed, in a precarious position; in some 
areas it cannot compete in graduate education. 3 

These are the same concerns that trouble Oregon's institutions interested in 
developing graduate programs of high quality. 

Graduate Education and Research in Oregon 

We have earlier in this report (pp. 141-47 ) discussed the indispensability of 
research to high-quality graduate education, and the dominant role of the federal 
government in recent years in the strengthening of the research potential of the 
institutions of higher education. 

^Cartter, op. cit .. p. 230. 

^Leonard B« Beach, "The Graduate Student," Graduate Education Today , ed. Everett 
Walters, (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1965), p. 123. 

^Henry E. Bent, "Fellowships, Assistantships, and Traineeships," ibid . . pp. 136-37. 
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We see in the statistics of the state system for the past decade a reflection of 
increasing budgets for research, as the graduate programs have grown, and the 
dominant role of the federal government as a source of research funds. 

1. The funds expended for research in state system institutions have increased 
markedly in the past decade (1955-56 to 1964-65) . 

During the 1955~56 to 1964~65 decade, the principal research institutions of the 
state system, measured by research funds expended. were the University of Oregon 
Medical School, University of Oregon, and Oregon State University . 

Table 42, p. 166, lists the funds expended for research in the six institutions 
of the state system which had research budgets (UO, UO Medical School, UO Dental 
School, OSU and OSU experiment stations, PSC, and OCE), for the years from' 1955-56 
to 1964-65. It will be observed that the sum expended has increased dramatically 
from $3,632,696 in 1955-56 to $18,276,731 in 1964-65. 

2. The state funds separately budgeted and expended for research in the state system 
institutions have declined as a percent of the total funds expended during the 
period 1955-56 to 1964-65. The federal government has been the dominant source 
of funds throughout this period . 

Table 43, p. 167, which shows the source of research funds expended in the state 
system institutions, reveals that the federal government has been the principal 
source of the research funds expended during all of the period 1955-56 to 
1964-65. In 1955-56, the federal funds were ^ percent of the total. By 
1964-65, federal funds were 69 ^ percent of the total. 

The most striking feature of Table 43 is the picture it reveals of the role of 
the state in supporting the research budgets of the state system institutions. 

In 1955-56, institutional funds separately budgeted and expended for research 
(exclusive of sales and service) amounted to $1,632,493 (45 percent) of a total 
of $3,632,696 expended for research. By 1964-65 the institutional funds expended 
increased to $3,471,904 (an increase of 113 percent), but despite this increase 
had dropped to 19 percent of the total expended for research ($18,276,731). 

It is obvious that had it not been for the federal government's role in supporting 
research, and the aid solicited by the institutions from private industry, 
foundations, professional associations, and like groups, the state system insti- 
tutions would have suffered severely from the lack of separately budgeted research 
funds. Without such funds, they could not have developed the programs of 
graduate education from which the etate now benefits so greatly. 

3. The committee wishes to be recorded here as emphasizing, with all of the vigor 
at its command, the necessity for adequate support of research, if the state 
means to develop graduate education in Oregon to the optimum advantage of the 
state . 

a. Research is essential to high-quality graduate education . Research and 
instruction are inseparable in graduate education. The worth of graduate 
education in institutions of higher education is judged by two outputs: 

(1) the end-products of research and scholarly activity of the faculty and 
students, namely monographs, articles, books, patents and the like, and 

(2) the number, quality, and promise of the human products turned out bear- 
ing the institution's graduate and advanced graduate degrees. 

One cannot speak rationally of being for high-quality graduate education in 
Oregon but against adequate support for research. To suppose that 
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TABLE 42 



TOTAL FUNDS EXPENDED^ FOR RESEARCH IN SIX OF MAJOR 
STATE -SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 1955-56 THROUGH 1964-65 



Institutions 


1955-56 


1956-57 


1957-58 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


U of 0 


$ 221,284 


$ 352,740 


$ 512,204 


$ 782,378 


$1,159,591 


UOMS 


587,614 


818,642 


1,146 ,<476 


1,493,832 


1,904,527 


UODS 


30,782 


45,476 


65,061 


99,792 


140,892 


OSU 


459,790 


593,288 


688,866 


953,645 


1,239,405 


Exper. Station 


2,328,069 


2,540,563 


3,081,427 


3,156,628 


3,389,384 


PSC 


5,157 


29,466 


30,016 


14,185 


25,982 


OCE 


- 


495 


3,598 


5,593 


18,718 


Totals 


$3,632,696 


$4,380,670 


$5,527,648 


$6 ,506,053 


$7,878,499 


(Institutions) 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


LD _ 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


U of 0 


$1,420,506 


$1,947,863 


$2,432,395 


$3,249,182 


$3,516,732 


UOMS 


2,100,643 


3,064,066 


3,979,360 


5,047,674 


4,487,138 


UODS 


190,771 


303,723 


328,811 


408,734 


271,415 


OSU 


1,863,270 


2,092,991 


2,740,112 


4,313,371 


4,579,969 


Exper, Station 


3,601,274 


4,534,133 


4,906,696 


4,785,982 


5,180,385 


PSC 


124,941 


94,773 


219,995 


153,497 


147,344 


OCE 


47,730 


53,734 


53,140 


63 , 164 


93,748 


Totals 


$9,349,135 


$12,091,283 


$14,660,509 


$18,021,604 


$18,276,731 



^Expenditures shovm above include amounts expended for: (1) instruction-related 

research supported from state funds, and (2) research supported by non-state funds 
(gift, grant, or contract). Excluded from the above figures are; (1) the funds 
represented by the unbudgeted or donated time of instructional staff, and (2) instruc 
tional training grants from such agencies as NDEA and PHS, which provide for train- 
ing programs for public school teachers, college instructors, psychologists, etc. 

Source: Office of Institutional Research, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
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TRENDS IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR RESEARCH BY SOURCE IN 
SIX OF MAJOR STATE-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 1955-56 THROUGH 1964-65 
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high quality graduate education can exist in the absence of adequate support 
for research is to suppose what never has been, and what, we venture to say, 
never will be. 

b. Research is a high-cost, high-yield investment . 

High-quality graduate education, with its heavy emphasis on research is 
necessarily high-cost education. But it is a high-yield investment . 

As research is essential to high-quality instructional programs, so it is 
indispensable to the continuing economic and social well-being of our state 
and nation. Who can place an ultimate value upon the polio vaccines? Or 
upon the contributions of our biochemistry laboratories to the conquering of 
cancer? Or research's contributions to economic man, or his social well- 
being? 

If Oregon would be a center of educational strength and technological power - 
one of those innovative centers of research and education to which Berkner 
refers (p. 149) - from which will flow the seminal ideas of the future, Oregon 
must be prepared to encourage its institutions of higher learning to work 
at the boundaries of knowledge . 

One cannot speak in any meaningful sense of being for high quality of research 
in our graduate institutions and at the same time of being against spending 
what it costs to compete in the academic market for the productive teacher- 
scholars who are everywhere in demand or of being against providing such 
teacher-soholars , once employed, with the kinds of resources which make their 
efforts productive . 

c. Basic research is a principal focus of graduate education; applied research 
sometimes is. Both must be supported adequately . 

As we noted earlier (p. 145), prior to World War II, nonprofit organizations 
and universities had a virtual monopoly on basic research - the search for 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, with no regard to any possible practi- 
cal value of the knowledge sought. They still have a dominant role in basic 
research. 

To the layman, much basic research seems abstruse, often unrelated to the 
real world in which he moves. Judging from the titles of the research pro- 
jects, some of the research seems trivial. Some is. Under the circumstances, 
there is sometimes a temptation to parsimony in the support of basic research. 
This is a temptation to be resisted. For parsimony as a means of cutting off 
the trivial research project is little different from burning the house 
down to roast a pig. The incidence of specious, trivial research projects 
is in large measure a function of the quality of the staff. The continuing 
effort of. the institutions is to staff themselves in a manner as to reduce 
to a minimum such projects. 

It must everlastingly be remembered' that , particularly in the science fields, 
what to the layman may seem an utterly meaningless, even trivial, research 
project, may, to the scientist, provide the missing portion of some abstruse 
jig-saw puzzle. A jig-saw puzzle whose existence, dimensions, and form are 
utterly unsuspected by even the sophisticated researcher until some small frag- 
ment of information, turned up in a researcher's quest, proves the catalyst 
which coalesces in some scholar's mind numerous other fragments of information 
from earlier researches, forming, thus, a whole which pushes back the frontiers 
of knowledge far beyond anyone's capacity to anticipate in advance of the event. 
Moreover, while not the sole, nor even the principal j justification for the 
support of basic research, it should nonetheless be observed that the 
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encouragement of scholars to follow where their curiosity and insights lead 
them in their search for truth is also, in the long run, the most productive 
of "practical" results. It was in this vein that Irving Langmuir, Nobel 
prize winner, observed : 

Only a small part of scientific progress has resulted from a 
planned search for specific objectives. A much more impor- 
tant part has been made possible by the freedom of the scien- 
tist to follow his own curiosity in search for truth. 

A particularly apt statement of this view is expressed by Professor Charles 
Frankel: 



. . . One of the most popular, and one of the most ruinous 
assumptions about science is that it normally achieves its 
practical results by aiming directly at them. Much more often 
than not, significant advances in science have been made 
precisely when men have hajd the sense of disengagement from 
urgent pressures that has allowed them to ruminate, to roam 
around, and to work on problems in which no practical man was 
interested. 

The view that reduces science simply to an instrument of 
national power obscures its significance as a discipline of 
the human mind and as an agency for advancing the well-being 
of all humanity. And there is likely to be a pragmatic penalty 
for forgetting the moral meaning of science; even its power 
to attain practical results will be materially reduced. ^ 

There exists in the academic world a deep sense of malaise (relieved some- 
what by the federal government's increasing support of research) at what is 
thought to be inadequate support of basic research, not alone in the sciences, 
but in the social sciences and humanities as well. This feeling stems, in 
part, from the temptation in some quarters to assume that if those who are 
capable of advancing the frontiers of knowledge are supported in their teach- 
ing and training of others, sufficient will have been accomplished. What 
nmst be realized is that it is not enough in graduate education to transmit 
and apply one's present store of knowledge. At the graduate level, if 
research suffers, so, too, inevitably, must teaching and training. 

The extent to which institutions of higher education should be involved in 
applied research is sometimes debated. We think it inevitable and desirable 
that graduate institutions, particularly state-supported graduate institutions, 
be involved in both basic and applied research. There are insidious dangers 
in attempting to differentiate too sharply between "basic" and "applied" 
research. There may be in applied research projects numerous benefits: 
opportunity to increase or improve facilities and equipment, greater training 
opportunities for graduate students, opportunity for the institution to 
develop and maintain the close and continuing contact with the life of the 
state and community that leads to better support for the institution, oppor- 
tunity for faculty to keep in touch with the real world. In agriculture, 
medical, and health fields, social and public service, and numerous other 
fields, the contributions to applied research of Oregon's institutions of 
higher education have been very great, and should continue to be. 



^Alan T. Waterman, "Closing Address," The Federal Government and Higher Education , 
Report of the Pacific Northwest Assembly , (Eugene, Oregon: The American Assembly, 

University of Oregon, 1960), p. 22. 
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state funds in support of research are necessary; (a) to insure a balanced 
research program within the institutions and a continuing source of support , 
and (b) to provide the seed money with which to undertake research that will 
attract outside support from private sources (i.e., industry, private foun- 
dations, individuals) and from agencies of the federal government . 

Providing balance in the research program . The research interests of federal 
agencies and private funding agencies are often circumscribed. The research 
funds of which they dispose are often likewise limited in the subject matter 
area in which they may be applied, the purpose to which they may be put, 
or in some other way. Where these special interests of the outside funding 
agencies coincide with the institution's research and graduate study interests 
and goals, a useful and mutually satisfying union can be achieved. But since 
the university's interests in graduate education are usually broader than the 
research interests of any one or combination of outside funding agencies there 
is a need for adequate state support of research to permit the institution 
to round out its research efforts and provide a balanced program of research 
in the several fields in which its graduate interests lie. It is this basic 
state support for graduate education which is so very critical to the main- 
tenance of ongoing, balanced programs of research in our institutions. 



In another sense, also, these state funds provide for a balanced research 
program. They can provide research opportunities for the able younger staff 
members who are as yet insufficiently known to attract outside research 
support. These neophyte teacher-scholars are often energetic, highly 
motivated young men. They realize that success in the academic world, with 
the resulting security and emoluments of status and rank, is dependent upon 
their demonstrated success as teacher-scholars. Given support for their 
research efforts sufficient to launch them, they may catch the attention of 
outside funding agencies and will, in their turn, bring into the institution 
outside resources which will continue the spiraling process, earlier des- 
cribed, by which institutions grow and develop. 

This seems an appropriate place to refer to "departmental" research. This 
is a term frequently applied to research and creative activity which is 
carried on within the departments of the college or university, supported 
by the institution, by the department, and even, occasionally, by the 
researcher himself. Such research includes the research activity of many 
graduate students who work under departmental sponsorship. It often relies 
upon borrowed equipment and research materials. In spite of the often 
meager support for departmental research projects, a surprisingly large 
amount of new information is added to the sum of knowledge through this 
avenue. An explanation of the sometimes large return on a small investment 
is the effort called forth by the researcher's zeal as he pursues where his 
curiosity leads him. Perhaps to a greater degree than any other kind of 
research, departmental research is an expression of that academic freedom 
without which no fundamental advances in knowledge are possible. 

Providing the "critical mass ." We are familiar with the idiom of the 
physical scientist who speaks of the "critical mass" as being essential to 
the setting in motion of the chain reaction which unleashes the forces bound 
up in the atom. Such a concept may also appropriately be applied to the 
field of research in higher education. It does require a "critical mass" 
in terms of financial and other support to set in motion the chain reaction 
which leads to the institution's developing and augmenting its research 
potential. Such a "critical mass" must usually be provided in the institu- 
tional budget. 
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When in motion, the research activity of the institution may attract the 
support of private foundations, federal agencies and similar funding agencies 
With the receipt of outside support for research and graduate training, the 
institution's capacity for research can be further developed - often aug- 
mented - by addition of other competent teacher-scholars who, in their turn, 
are the means of attracting additional outside support. As the institution's 
capacities are increased, so is its capacity to attract additional productive 
teacher-scholars to its staff, and the spiraling process continues. 

We see this process occurring in Oregon colleges and universities. One such 
illustration will perhaps suffice, though it could be multiplied many times. 
For a number of years, certain faculty members at Oregon State University 
carried on research in marine science under departmental auspices, and with 
little or no outside support. In 1955, OSU obtained a $10,000 federal grant 
on the strength of its demonstrated interest over the years in marine sci- 
ence. Within a decade following, federal support of the Oceanographic and 
Marine Science Institute at OSU was in excess of $1.5 million; the federal 
government had provided OSU with a million dollar oceanographic research 
vessel and two new facilities - a new oceanography building on the Corvallis 
campus and a marine science laboratory in Newport. 

Donors- governmental, corporate, and individual - must be encouraged to 
continue and to extend their support of the research and graduate training 
activities of the independent and public colleges and universities. The 
dominant role of federal and private funding agencies in the support of 
graduate research and training was earlier noted (pp. 165-167). Institu- 
tional aggressiveness in the solicitation of this type of support must 
continue in both the independent and public colleges and universities which 
aspire to superior research and graduate education programs. For graduate 
education and research are destined to continue to have a dominant influence 
in American higher education, and though the state increases its support of 
these functions, which it must be encouraged to do, there will yet be need 
for substantial benefactions from private corporations and individuals as 
well as from the federal agencies. 

It may seem strange that the public colleges and universities should solicit 
funds from private corporations and individuals, the traditional source to 
which the independent colleges and universities have looked for their support 
But in recent years, the sharp lines that at one time differentiated the 
sources of support for the independent and the public colleges and univer- 
sities have been increasingly softened, in part by the federal funds (in 
some states, by state funds as well) from which the independent colleges 
have increasingly benefited in recognition of the important public function 
in which they are engaged. In part, too, by the realization, in many public 
institutions, of a need to augment their tax resources with private funds 
in an era when rising costs and a highly competitive academic market put an 
economic squeeze upon the institution. 

What has been said above refers to gifts and grants. We believe also that 
research contracts - from the federal government, state government, founda- 
tions, and industrial and business organizations - must be encouraged where 
such contracts make important contributions to the educational programs of 
the institutions or to their general well-being. What should be sought in 
the institutions aspiring to effective graduate education is a strong 
research program carefully integrated with teaching and training at the 
graduate level. 
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The Temptation to Proliferation in Graduate Education 

Before coming to a discussion of the need for the expansion of graduate education in 
Oregon, we should like to comment briefly on the dangers of the temptation to pro- 
liferate graduate programs, to expand graduate education too rapidly, outrunning our 
capacity to support existing and new programs adequately. 

There is a natural disposition for institutions - all .institutions - to extend their 
capabilities for service. Numerous forces are at play. There are the deep-seated 
loyalties of the alumni; the concern of the citizenry that "their" institution improve 
its standing, with all of the implications this has for growth and added financial 
support for the institutions, and the residual benefits to the business and industrial 
elements; the faculty's natural interest in the aggrandizement of the institution, 
with all of the derivative benefits associated therewith; the administration's concern 
that the institution grow in service with the times; and the interest of students 
that the institution make available to them a wider range of educational opportunities. 

Graduate programs have a special lure. They seem to promise derivative benefits to 
the undergraduate programs, derivative reputation to the faculty, the opportunity for 
the institution to compete for the increasingly large sums being poured into graduate 
education by the federal government and, in the case of public institutions, an 
increased share of legislative appropriations. 



The derivative benefits to the undergraduate program are seen as being the taste 
for excellence that permeates even the undergraduate programs at an institution with 
a strong graduate program; contact for undergraduate students, at the upper-division 
level, at least, with scholars who are advancing knowledge; the improved resources 
available to the undergraduate student, especially library and laboratory resources; 
the ability to attract to the undergraduate program higher quality junior staff 
members; and the ability to hold them against the blandishments of marauding institu- 
tions which themselves have graduate prograras as an attraction in their recruitment 
and retention of junior staff members. 

The derivative reputation which graduate programs are capable of bestowing upon fac- 
ulty members is, in actuality, greatly dependent upon the reputation of the graduate 
program. But in the rosy glow which suffuses graduate programs not yet in being, hope 
may be often confused with reality, as the faculty pushes the administration to more 
aggressive expansionist policies, sometimes against the administration's better 
judgment , 

Besides these natural instincts for growth and the desire for increased prestige, 
there is the lure of federal funds, which is an almost overwhelming one for institu- 
tions which see these funds as a means of getting into the graduate education field. 
For it is known that most federal funds go to graduate education. 

And, finally, there is the anticipation of business and industrial interests that 
graduate programs established in their vicinity can only lead to an improved business 
climate and a greater prosperity for the region of the state in which the new programs 
are established, 

We_understand these motivations . We believe that these anticipations are susceptible 
of attainment und er appropriate conditions. But we would underscore our belief that 
the creation o f graduate programs which have little prospect of attaining a high 
level of excellence in a reasonable time may be a disservice to the institution that 
— them, to th e students who enroll in them, and to the educational enterprise 
2 M . — the state, — generally. We are not opposed to the creation of new graduate programs 
in Oregon, — We do in fac t believe that the creation of additional graduate programs 
IS— t.he s tate is inevitable and desirable. But we do enjoin circumspection in the 
timin g and planning of these new programs . 
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• The maintenance of high-quality graduate education in Oregon is possible only 
under a system of curricular specialization among institutions, public and 
independent alike » Oregon's economic resources are not unlimited. If Oregon 
’ would make available to qualified students access to high-quality graduate pro- 
grams, it must avoid unwise, unnecessary, and costly duplication of programs 
among the institutions within the state. Within the State System of Higher 
Education, the state must effectively concentrate its limited resources in the 
development of at least one truly high-quality program in a given professional 
area or graduate field, in lieu of several anemic, deficient programs, 

a. In high-cost professional, semi-professional, or graduate areas requiring 
costly equipment, high-cost faculty, and/or unique building facilities, a 
single institution should be given responsiblity for the development of 
high-quality graduate work within the state's means , A second institution 
should be authorized to offer a program in one of these fields only when a 
bona fide state need for a second program can be demonstrated and only 
when funds are available to support a second high-quality program without 
denying the existing program the resources it needs to maintain a high 
standard of excellence. 

The State Board of Higher Education is in a position to administer the cur- 
ricular programs of its institutions so as to promote this curricular special- 
ization. The independent colleges and universities of the state have no such 
over-arching agency of control. However, wisdom would dictate that the 
independent institutions have in mind this principle of curricular special- 
ization as they consider the subject matter areas in which they may most 
advantageously move into graduate work, 

b , In those subject areas in which multiple graduate programs in the state can 
be justified educationally and economically, it is urged that institutions 
plan cooperatively so that, insofar as feasible, the institutions develop 
complementary emphases within such programs rather than mere replications 
one of another . Such institutional specialization will offer Oregon's youth 
a richer educational fare at the graduate level. 

2, New professional or graduate programs should be launched only if there is clearly 
evident at the time, or in the immediate future, sufficient financial support 
for the program to develop it to a respectable standing, to enable it to become 
accredited, where appropriate, and, once accredited, to maintain its accredita- 
tion. We are not unmindful of the fact that programs in education often start 
small, then grow'to maturity and, in the process, develop stature. What we say 
above is not said in ignorance of this fact. What we would hope to minimize by 
our admonition is the number of instances in which institutions launch programs, 
which, if they are to be first-rate, must be high-cost, without reckoning the 
cost of attaining excellence in the field, and thus often end by continuing a 
mediocre, inadequately supported program which ought never have been begun in the 
first instance. We believe that there will be fewer such instances if institu- 
tions will make cost estimates for contemplated new programs in terms of an 
on-going, high-level program - not a minimal, beginning one. 

3, Since institutional specialization lies at the heart of sound graduate education 
in Oregon, institutions considering the addition of a graduate program should be 
expected to evaluate realistically the need for such a program . Among the 
factors which should be considered in the evaluation are the following: 

a. Relationship of the proposed program to the objectives of the institution . 

In the case of the state system institutions, these objectives are spelled 
out in the guidelines approved by the State Board of Higher Education in 
July 1964, 
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b. Relationship of the proposed program to existing programs in other institu- 
trons in the state. Is the proposed program intended to supplement, comple- 
ment, or duplicate existing programs in this subject area? In the light of 
the existing programs in the state, why is the proposed new program needed? 

Is it designed to serve primarily a national need? A state need? A regional 
need? ^ 

No clamor for the placing of gradu a te programs in close proximity to students 
throughout the state should b e permitted to encourage the development of 
multiple mediocre programs in any single academic or professional field of 
— Graduate student s, particularly advanced graduate students, are 
— Their inte rests and those of the state will be best served whe n no 
more graduate progr a ms are establishe d than can be maintained at a high 
level of quality . °— 

prospects of the propo sed program . How many students will the program 
serve initially? In the immediate future? In a long-ranging future? 

~ pertinent to the subjec t area in question, the employment opportu nitiPs 
for perso ns graduating from the proposed program , 

Institutional capabilitie s for offering a high quality program . Does the 
institution have, or can it acquire in ‘a reasonable time, the library, lab- 
oratory, or other necessary physical facilities and equipment required for 
a high-quality program? Enough well-qualified staff members? Does it have 
strength in related disciplines where such strength is essential to the 
developmenfc^f a' high-quality program? 

T hs function of plan n ing for graduate education in Oregon should be not alone 
^ hat of discouraging developm e nt of unneeded or mediocre programs, but equally to 
e pcourage additional or new p rograms in academic or professional fields in which 
_t e need for trained persons is evident and the financial and other resources 
a re or can be made available for m ounting high-quality programs in such fields. 



Expansion of Graduate Study and Research Resources 
in the Metropolitan Portland Area 

Since 1962, the subject of the expansion of graduate study and research resources 
in the Portland metropolitan area has been much in the news. There is, we believe 
a general understanding of the need for eliminating the deficit in these resources* 
which presently exists in the Portland area. It is to this subject we now turn. 

What is There to Build on in the Portland Area 
in Meeting Graduate Study and Research Needs of the Area ? 

There exist in Portland substantial graduate offerings in a limited number of fields 
and a developing base upon which to build more extensive graduate study and research* 
opportunities. We should like briefly to enumerate, without being exhaustive in 
treatment, the general nature of the graduate resources presently available in Port- 
land. These resources can be subsumed under the following headings; (1) the 
resources of the State System of Higher Education (PSC, UO Medical School and its 
affiliate. The Oregon Regional Primate Research Center, UO Dental School, UO Nursing 
School, the extension offerings of the campus institutions made available through the 
Portland Continuation Center), (2) the independent colleges and universities, (3) the 
autonomous Oregon Research and Graduate Study Center, (4) the resources of business 
and industry, and government. 
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Portland State College 

Portland State College has a rapidly developing graduate program at the master's 
degree level, involving both professional degrees and academic degrees* 

Professional master's degree programs . Portland State College offers professional 
master's degree programs for those qualifying for service in: (1) elementary and 

secondary school teaching and (2) social work. 

The degree programs for teachers are: master of arts in teaching (MAT), master of 

science in teaching (MST) , and the master of education (MEd). The degree "program 
for social workers is the master of social work (MSW). 

The master's degree programs for teachers give Portland State the capability of 
designing programs specific to the needs of teachers with widely varying interests. 
For the secondary school teacher whose need may be for depth at the graduate level in 
an academic subject matter area (e.g., English, mathematics, history, political sci- 
ence, etc.), the MAT and MST degrees are available. They permit a student to include, 
in his 45 credit program, 36 graduate credit hours in a subject matter field, such 
as English or history, and 9 credit hours in professional education (e.g., guidance 
and counseling, educational psychology, curriculum of the public schools). 

The master of education degree program permits individuals interested in qualifying 
for positions in teaching either in regular classrooms or in the teaching of the 
handicapped (e.g., visually handicapped, mentally retarded), or for providing help to 
children needing other kinds of special attention (children with speech and hearing 
troubles, for example), to concentrate their graduate work in the professional fields 
related to their professional objectives. 

These master's programs are relatively new at Portland State College, and hence, are 
not yet accredited. 

The master of social work degree program is fully accredited. 

In a third professional field, business administration, Portland State College has 
been authorized by the State Board of Higher Education to launch a master's degree 
program (MBA) in 1967-68, provided the legislative assembly appropriates the recom- 
mended funds for the support of the program. 

Academic master's degree programs . Portland State College is presently authorized to 
offer master's degree programs (master of arts and master of science) in five aca- 
demic subject matter fields (applied science, chemistry, mathematics, physics, and 
German). The German degree is restricted to a combined Sommerschule -overseas pro- 
gram. 

In addition, the State Board of Higher Education has authorized PSC to phase in add- 
itional master's degree programs according to the following schedule, subject to 
appropriate funding of the programs by the 1967 legislative assembly. 



Subject Matter Area 


Preparatory 

Year 


Year Program 
to Be Operational 


Economics 


1966-67 


1967-68 


English 


1966-67 


1967-68 


History 


1966-67 


1967-68 


Biology 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Psychology 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Sociology 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Speech 


1967-68 


1968-69 
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Year Program 
to Be Operational 



Preparatory 

Subject Matter Area Year 

Anthropology 1968“69 

Political Science 1968-69 

If the 1967 Legislative Assembly appropriates the funds being requested by the State 
Board of Higher Education for phasing in the master's programs according to the 
schedule above, PSC will have in operation during the second year (1968-69) of the 
approaching biennium, the following master's degree programs. 

Master of Social Work 
Master of Education 

Master of Arts and Master of Science in Teaching 
Master of Business Administration 

Master of Arts in the following areas: 

English 

History 

Sociology 

German (Limited to a program involving a combined PSC German Sommerschule- 
year abroad at a German university) 

Master of Arts and Master of Science in the following fields: 

Applied Science 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Biology 

Economics 

Psychology 

Speech 

PSC will also have taken organized, well-financed preparatory steps to shore up two 
other subject matter areas in preparation for launching master's programs in these 
fields; 

Anthropology (MA degree) 

Political Science (MA/MS degree) 

University of Oregon Medical School and 
Affiliated Oregon Regional Primate Reseach Center 

Through its basic science departments the Medical School offers programs leading to 
the master of science and PhD degrees in the following seven areas: anatomy, 

bacteriology, biochemistry, pathology, pharmacology, physiology, and medical psy- 
chology, A master of science degree, is offered in medical technology. 

It also offers a special five-year program of ' study for outstanding students leading 
to both the medical degree (MD) and the master of science degree in the foregoing 
fields. 

In addition, the Medical School cooperates with other state system institutions and 
services offering some special programs at the graduate level (e,g,, counseling and 
guidance for teachers, programs for vocational rehabilitation counselors, etc,). 

The Oregon Regional Primate Research Center, for which the Medical School is the host 
institution, was established in May 1960 by grants from the National Heart Institute 
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of the National Institutes of Health of the Public Health Service, United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The program of research at the center 
is oriented to a well established colony of standardized laboratory animals, which 
permits investigation of primates throughout the life cycle through the correlated 
efforts of many scientific disciplines. 

The purpose of the Regional Primate Research Center is "to provide an optimum envi- 
ronment wherein scientists and students of science may advance all possible areas 
of knowledge relating to the biologic characteristics of the mulatta macaque monkey, 
and appropriate related species, to the end that man may better control his own 
destiny. Information gained will directly contribute to the understanding and 
control of human disease." 

Through affiliations with the Medical School and other academic institutions, the 
center offers research work in cooperation with appropriate graduate study 
programs . 

University of Oregon Dental School 

Graduate work leading to the master of science degree is offered at the Dental School 
for students planning careers in dental education and research. Graduate major pro- 
grams have been arranged in the fields of anatomy^, bacteriology, biochemistry, oper- 
ative dentistry, dental materials, oral pathology, orthodontics, pharmacology, 
pedodontics, and physiology. 

University of Oregon School of Nursing 

The University of Oregon School of Nursing, located on the campus of the Medical 
School, offers a program leading to the degree of master of science in nursing 
education. 

Extension Offerings of Campus Institutions 
Made Available Through DCE in the Portland Area 

Through the Division of Continuing Education, an administrative arm of the State 
System of Higher Education, there have been developed in Portland rather substantial 
graduate course offerings from Oregon State University, the University of Oregon, 
and Oregon College of Education. 

Responsive to the demands in the Portland area for cohesive degree-oriented graduate 
programs, the foregoing three institutions have developed some master’s programs all 
or part of whose requirements can be met through work taken in Portland. The number 
of such degrees being offered on this basis is fewer now than it was two or three 
years ago. For, as Portland State College has increased its offerings at the grad- 
uate level, the three other institutions, cited above, have withdrawn some degree 
programs from the Portland area, and have increased the residence requirements for 
other degrees which they still offer, in part, through Portland study. 

The present (1965-66) master's degree programs extended to Portland from the campus 
institutions are indicated below. Unless otherwise specified, all of the required 
course requirements may be met in Portland. 

1. Master of Science in Engineering - (OSU) 

2. Master of Engineering (OSU) 

,3. Master of Bioengineering - (OSU) 

4. Master of Science in Education - (OCE) (12 credit hours must be earned in 
Monmouth) 
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5. Master of Science in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation ^ (U of 0) 

(12 credit hours must be earned in Eugene) 

6, Master of Education - (OSU) (24 credit hours must be earned in Corvallis) 

Two other master *s degree programs formerly offered in Portland by the University 
of Oregon (master of education and master of business administration) under terms 
which permitted the student to meet all of the course requirements in Portland have 
either been withdrawn from Portland or are in process of being withdrawn. This is a 
natural evolutionary process. As the graduate resources at Portland State College 
increase in certain fields, it is quite natural that the need for the extension of 
total master's degrees to the Portland area from the campus institutions will not 
continue with the same urgency. 

An interesting statistic is that which reflects the number of graduate courses spon- 
sored in the Portland metropolitan area by Oregon State University, the University 
of Oregon, and Oregon College of Education. In the aggregate, these amounted to 
267 courses in 1965-66, involving 4,632 course registrations. 

In addition to the regular course offerings extended to the Portland area, there are 
special' programs carried on there by the Division of Continuing Education in coop- 
eration with one or more of the campus institutions. Illustrative of . these special 
programs are the counseling and guidance institutes which have been offered now for 
several years by DCE, in cooperation with OSU and UO, under contract with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, U. S. Office of Education. Regional in nature 
and year-long in duration, these institutes are established to prepare secondary 
school teachers to become effective high school counselors. These institutes have 
been remarkably well received, and have gained national recognition. 

Independent Institutions in the Portland Area 

There is available in Portland graduate work from the independent institutions as 
follows. 

The University of Portland offers doctoral programs in the fields of education and 
psychology and master's degree programs in some 14 professional and academic fields. 
(Table 37, p. 155.) 

Lewis and Clark College offers programs leading to master's degrees in education, 
music, and music education. 

Reed College has, for a number of years, offered a program leading to the master of 
arts in teaching. In January 1964, the Board of Trustees at Reed announced the 
adoption of policies which envisioned the development of an expanding program of 
graduate research and study at Reed College. Specifically, Reed College proposes x 
(1) the selective introduction of master's degree programs in the arts and sciences, 
and (2) the creation of research centers attached to Reed College under the same 
general management and legal arrangements and manned principally, but not solely, by 
individuals holding faculty appointments. • 

Oregon Graduate Center for Study and Research 

We have previously referred to the Oregon Graduate Center for Study and Research, an 
autonomous agency operating under its own Board of Trustees. Though not a degree- 
granting agency or institution, the center may have important implications for the 
development in the Portland area of graduate study and research capabilities. 

The resources of the center, aside from the very able Board of Trustees directing its 
development, consist principally of a building in Beaverton, donated to the center, 
and funds derived from interested corporations and other agencies and individuals. 
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We are not so rash as to suggest the lines of development of this autonomous agency. 

It has an important responsibility in fulfilling the needs identified by the Governor 
in his 1965 budget message to the legislature, namely, "to enlarge the opportunities 
for graduate education in Oregon and to expand the opportunities for advanced research 
at levels of excellence which will not only contribute to the advancement of knowledge 
and understanding, but will lend valuable assistance to Oregon's economic development." 

The center is seeking to stimulate the development of graduate research in the Port- 
land metropolitan area. It has, as a beginning, as we earlier noted, developed with 
PSC a cooperative working relationship in which the center has made a grant to PSC 
in support of some research being accomplished there. It is expected that the center 
will expand these kinds of stimulating relationships with PSC and other institutions 
in the state. 

The Board of Higher Education has stated its desire to have state system institutions 
cooperate with the center, in whatever ways the institutions may find desirable, in 
the furthering of their programs of graduate study and research. The independent 
colleges and universities have expressed a similar interest in cooperating. 

Northwest Regional Research Laboratory 

The Northwest Regional Educational Research Laboratory has recently been established 
in Portland with a grant from the federal government. One of 11 large regional 
education centers being established throughout the United States, the center V7ill 
serve Oregon, Alaska, Idaho, Montana, and Washington. Its function will be to seek 
to improve instructional programs in the elementary and secondary schools through the 
development of new educational methods, coordination of educational research relating 
to instruction in the five states, reporting of research findings to school districts, 
and the provision of special staff assistance to school districts and to colleges 
(teacher education programs). 

At present (1966), temporary offices of the center are in the Lloyd Center, in Port- 
land. Eventually the center will be housed in a new building, to be constructed 
with federal funds. 

Studies of the Deficit in Graduate Study and Research 

in the Portland Area 



The graduate study and research needs of the Portland area have been the subject of 
two reports by committees appointed by the governor, a report by the Portland City 
Club, and a report by the Oregon State Board of Higher Education. A brief reference 
to these reports may prove useful at the outset of this discussion as a backdrop 
against which to consider the matter in 1966. 

Governor's Committees to Study 

Graduate Study and Research Needs in Portland 

Committee on Science, Engineering, and New Technologies. In 1959 the Governor created 
within the Oregon State Department of Planning and Development a Committee on Science, 
Engineering, and New Technologies, which came to be known as the SENT Committee, and, 
subsequently, the SENT I committee, to distinguish it from a second committee 
appointed by the Governor. The SENT. I Committee was headed by Dr. Walter P. Dyke, ^ 
physics professor at Linfield College and president of the Field Emission Corporation, 
at McMinnville. The committee included within its membership representatives of 
institutions of the" State System of Higher Education, independent colleges, ctnd busi- 
ness and industrial leaders. Reporting in May 1961, the SENT I committee recommended 
the creation of an autonomous agency in Portland to promote graduate study and 
research. The center was to be supported, according to committee recommendations, 
from private and federal funds, and under appropriate conditions, state funds. The 
comraittee urged that the center be "free from legislative control." 
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Governor's Special Advisory Coimnittee on Education . The SENT I conmlttee recom- 
mendations led to the Governor's appointing a second committee, known as the Gover- 
nor s Special Advisory Committee on Education, commonly referred to as the SENT II 
committee, since it was created to follow up the study of the SENT I committee. 
President Richard Sullivan, of Reed College, was chairman of the committee, which 
consisted of representatives of the independent colleges, the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, and of business and industry. The stats system was represented on 
the committee by the Chancellor and the presidents of the University of Oregon, 

Oregon State University, and Portland State College. The committee reported its 
findings in July 1962. One of the committee's most important recommendations was 
that an autonomous center for graduate study and research be established in Portland 
having as its objectives: * 

1. "To enlarge the opportunities for graduate education for men and women of high 
promise in the city,, in Oregon, and in the Pacific Northwest. 

2. "To expand the opportunities for advanced research at levels of excellence which 
will contribute to the advancement of knowledge and understanding." 

The Governor's committee recommended that initially the center "enter into working 
agreements to offer degree -granting graduate programs of present colleges and uni- 
versities through the center and its facilities;" and that the center anticipate 
planning "additional special and post-doctoral programs of instruction to take optimal 
advantage of the competence available within the center, other colleges and univer- 
sities and industry." 

It was further recommended that the center move through three steps in the development 
of its instructional program. 

1. The center should duplicate curricula in existence at present institutions at 
the master's and doctor's level, as a means of accelerating the establishment of 
a responsible instructional program. 

2. A second step would be the modification of such curricula and degree requirements, 
"desired and proposed by the faculties either of the center or of an existing 
institution, and approved by both." 

3. "A third step would be the creation of new curricula, definition of new degree 
requirements to be met, and even new degrees, that would have the objective of 
filling gaps among those currently offered elsewhere in the region and thus of 
extending the total range of advanced education available in the state. Such 
plans could be proposed on the initiative of the center or of an existing insti- 
tution, but in each case should be mutually approved." 

The Governor's committee recognized "that over a long period, two different kinds of 
situations might justify the granting of degrees by the center in its own name," but 
only after "the operation is substantial, a university atmosphere and environment 
have been established beyond a very narrow range of fields, the faculty is of high 
distinction and breadth, and accreditation of such degrees is feasible." 

1. The first instance would be in the case of a "specialized field not (or not 
adequately) covered in an institutional faculty." 

2. The second instance would be that in which an impasse is reached "between the 
center's judgment and institutional judgments over what degree program is most 
likely to fill an existing gap in the total educational offerings of the state." 

With respect to consideration of the need for degree-granting by the center in the 
two eventualities cited, the Governor's committee urged "caution and restraint," 
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and noted that it recognized that ''it may prove to be never necessary or desirable 
in any particular application." 

As to the fields to be given first emphasis in the development of the center, the 
committee recommended mathematics, the physical sciences, the life sciences, and 
engineering. The particular fields recommended quite tentatively for emphasis "would 
include (but not be limited to) electronics, biochemistry and health-related sciences, 
metallurgy, and chemical and other approaches to wood products analysis and process- 
ing." "These seem," said the committee, "most likely to build bridges most rapidly 
between mutually supporting efforts of the center and of industry and thus to be most 
closely related to the end of economic growth and development of Oregon." The commit- 
tee foresaw that, over the long range, the center might eventually include business 
administration, public administration, social and behavioral sciences, and education. 

Two basic positions taken by the committee, which undergirded the committee *s recom- 
mendations as to the creation in Portland of the center, are worthy of special notice 
and emphasis. 

1* The committee viewed the Willamette Valley as a whole, "not as a collection of 
disparate and potentially competitive communities and institutions." The com- 
mittee observed that "expansion and qualitative improvement of advanced study 
and research at any one point in the Valley are more likely to be salutary for 
the whole area than harmful or threatening to any of its parts." 

Observing the two graduate institutions at the southern end of the valley, the 
committee recommended that the autonomous center be situated in Portland to assist 
in overcoming the deficit in graduate study facilities existing at the northern 
end of the valley. 

2. The autonomous center must not be established at the expense of the state*s 
meeting the needs of existing institutions and programs. 

The committee feels obligated to underscore its strong belief 
chat the first task of the state and its citizens is to provide 
for the full development of existing colleges and universities. 

That potential development, in every quantitative and qualitative 
sense, is far greater than has yet been realized. No important 
diversion to new institutions in the way of talent, manpower, 
energy, or funds from present institutional missions and com- 
mitments, for both the public and private colleges and univ- 
ersities, can be justified. Significant increases in support 
from private benefactions and from tax sources, both state and 
national, are clearly required. Only by such actions can the 
state expect to nourish great colleges and universities. 

Existing and prospective needs - for faculty salaries, student 
financial aid, laboratories, offices, classrooms, and library 
resources - are real and continuing. To meet the dual challenges 
of population growth and of qualitative excellence, the state 
must continue to attract - and to attract in great numbers- teach- 
ing personnel of ability, imagination, and sensitivity. The first 
task is to capitalize on the investment of years in the development 
of present colleges and universities. Through this approach is 
the surest route to improvement in advanced study and research at 
collegiate and higher levels. On this point the committee wishes 
to be recorded as clearly as possible. 

Reacting to the positive recommendations from his Special Advisory Committee on 
Education (SENT II), the Gover:nor appointed, in the late summer of 1962, a 
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15-member Board of Trustees of distinguished Oregonians to establish, in Portland, 
the Oregon Graduate Center for Study and 'Research, as recommended by the SENT II 
committee. 

The Bo’ard of Trustees included, simong others. Dr. Dyke, chairman of the SENT I com- 
mittee, Dr. Sullivan, chairman of the SENT II committee, several business and 
industrial leaders of Portland affiliated with moves to establish strong graduate 
programs in Portland, and representatives of the independent and public institutions 
of higher learning in Oregon, lliree of the 15-member board were from state system 
institutions - the dean of the graduate school of the University of Oregon, the 
dean of the school of science of Oregon State University, and the executive officer 
for applied science at Portland State College. It should also be noted that Mr. 

Henry Cabell, a former president of the Oregon State Board of Higher Education, was 
appointed to the Board of Trustees. 

The state system, for its part, expressed clearly its desire to cooperate with the 
autonomous center, when established, in the belief that "the existing graduate study 
and research facilities of the system will be strengthened by such a center." 

Portland City Club Recommendations 

In' May 1963, the Portland City Club issued a report on Graduate Education and Research 
Facilities for Metropolitan Portland . Its recommendations can be summarized briefly 
as including: 

1. The creation of a first-rank university in Portland by authorization to Portland 
State College to add graduate studies as rapidly as faculty and facilities permit. 

2. The establishment in the Portland metropolitan area of a privately-supported 
center for advanced study and research at the post-doctoral level to further 
integrate physical sciences, engineering, and mathematics with the life sciences - 
medicine, biology, and medical psychology. 

3. The financing and sponsorship by private enterprise of one or more industrial 
research institutes in metropolitan Portland. 

The Report also asserted that the foregoing three aims could be achieved through the 
cooperation of educators, engineers, scientists, and businessmen. In testament of 
that faith, the City Club report recommended: 

1. That management of private enterprises, educational institutions, and governmental 
agencies in metropolitan Portland ascertain which graduate courses will benefit 
their employees, and support those courses, as they are established, with released 
time and financial assistance to employees \jtio engage in these studies. 

2. That enlightened individuals and organizations endow academic chairs and provide 
buildings and funds for orderly development of the graduate education and 
university program for Portland. 

3. That industrialists, educators, and scientists initiate efforts and seek out 
areas in which they may cooperate in research and the expansion of economic 
opportunity. 
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Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
Recommendations to the 1965 Legislative Assembly 
in Response to Senate Joint Resolution 8 

\ 

The 1963 Legislative Assembly stipulated in Senate Joint Resolution 8 that the State 
Board of Higher Education should; 

1. Establish a quality program of graduate education in the arts and sciences in 
the Portland metropolitan area. 

2, Complete plans for such a program so that appropriate budgetary request might be 
made for the 1965-67 biennium. 

Obedient to the foregoing mandate from the legislature, the board prepared a proposal 
which it submitted to the 1965 Legislative Assembly. The board's plan for meeting 
the requirements of Senate Joint Resolution 8 consisted of the following: 

1. The establishment on a firm base in Portland of special graduate study and 
research programs in engineering and business administration, utilising the 
combined resources of two or more institutions and agencies. 

2. The full use of the graduate study and research resources of the Portland -based 
units of the state system (University of Oregon Medical School and its affiliated 
Oregon Primate Research Center, University of Oregon Dental School, and Portland 
State College). 

3. The strengthening and expansion of the arts and science graduate offerings pre- 
sently available at Portland State College in the master of arts and master of 
science in teaching programs. 

4. The strengthening of the undergraduate programs in selected fields at Portland 
State College, in preparation for the authorization of departmental master's 
degree programs in selected arts and science fields. 

5. Continued service to the. Portland area from the campuses of the state system 
through the administrative offices of. the Portland Continuation Center of the 
Division of Continuing Education (DCE) . 

Appropriations required for implementing the board's plan for meeting requirements 
of Senate Joint Resolution 8 , We need not report in detail all of the features of 
the Board of Higher Education's plan, referred to above. What we should like to 
direct attention to are those aspects of the plan in support of which the board 
asked the 1965 Legislative Assembly for special appropriations. These aspects of 
the plan included: 

1. Establishment of a graduate study and research center in Portland within the 
Portland State College land acquisition area: 



Capital Outlay Costs 



Estimated cost of building and equipme:it to provide 
approximately 20,700 square feet of space 



$ 888,030 



Estimated cost of land 



220,000 



Total capital outlay 



$1,108,030 
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operating Costs 



To establish on a firm base a master's program in 
engineering with provision for a high quality program 
of graduate study and researchj- including contract . 

research . $368,200 

(This engineering program was to be under the direction of 
Oregon State University, Professors to be employed for this 
program were to be selected by OSU and to have both the 
academic qualifications -(PhD degrees) to teach at advanced 
graduate levels, and live contacts with industrial research 
groups. It was contemplated that these professors would 
bring with them, when hired, useful contacts in the industrial 
research area, and that they would have both the interest and 
the capability to teach and do research.) 

To establish a master's degree program in business admin- 
istration on a firm basis in Portland 75,000 

(It was anticipated that this program would be administered 
by the University of Oregon, which had been offering a sub- 
stantial part of the master's degree requirements in Portland 
through the Division of Continuing Education, This program 
would subsequently be phased out as PSC acquired the 
resources to offer a master's degree program in business 
administration.) 

2. Strengthening of the undergraduate base at PSC as a step in the direction of 
master's programs at PSC in selected fields, 

a. To strengthen undergraduate programs in selected 
physical science subject matcer areas in prepara- 
tion for offering master's degree programs in 
these fields (physics, chemistry, mathematics, and 

applied science) $430,058 

b. To strengthen undergraduate programs in business 
administration and selected subject matter areas 
in the humanities and social sciences (English, 



history, economics) 206,925 

c. To strengthen the master of arts and master of 
science in teaching degree programs which lean 

heavily upon the subject matter areas 152,700 

Total for PSC $789,683 



Board request for funds to implement plan developed in response' to Senate Joint 
Resolution 8 . The Board requested the 1965 Legislature to provide the current 
operating funds called for in the foregoing plan, and to provide all but approx- 
imately $369,000 of the $1,108,030 capital construction costs to construct the 
proposed center. Under federal statute, this project would presumably qualify for 
federal participation in the capital construction in the amount of $369,000. 

The Governor did not include in his recommended budget for the 1965-1967 biennium, 
which he submitted to the legislature, any funds for the foregoing board's plan. 
Rather, the Governor included an item of $1,5 million to be administered by the Board 
of Trustees of the Oregon Graduate Center for Study and Research, previously referred 
to in this report, and located in Portland, 
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The 1965 Legislature did not act favorably upon the Governor's recommendation in this 
instance, and took affirmative action on only part of the board’s plan. It provided 
the funds requested for Portland State. College ($789,683) but nothing for either the 
capital outlay or the current operating costs of the center proposed by the Board 

of Higher Education. Hence, the board was unable to do anything toward the construc- 
tion of the center during the 1965-1967 biennitim , - . . 

What Are the Needs to Be Served in Portland ? 

If one were to judge from a composite of the foregoing reports and recommendations 
that have been made within this past half-dozen years concerning the nature of the 
deficit in graduate study opportunities in the. Portland area, one would assume that 
the removal of the existing deficit would require providing in Portland opportunities 
for; 

1. Young men and women of promise who wish to pursue graduate study at the master's 

degree, level in many fields within the arts and the sciences and at the doctoral 

and post-doctoral levels in selected fields. 

2. Employed scientists, engineers, and other professional personnel who desire to 
complete advanced degrees, that is, master's and doctor's degrees. 

3. Employed scientists, engineers, and other professional personnel who do not wish 
to pursue a degree program, but who .do wish to participate in graduate- level 
credit and non-credit courses as a means of keeping abreast of basic research 

in their fields, or for the purpose of acquiring knowledge useful to them in 

furthering their professional interests. Such graduate work would presumably ^ 

be at the master's, doctor's, or post-doctoral level. 

4. Increased basic research of interest to business, industry, government, and 
education, and the stimulation, through such basic research, of invention and 
discovery leading to practical applications and the formation in Portland of new 
companies and growth and expansion of existing ones. Interest here is not alone 
in the basic research locally accomplished, but equally in having access to 
graduate faculties who are acquainted with basic research in their fields, the 
world around, 

5. Industrial research in a variety of areas. 

Expansion of the Graduate Study and Research Resources 
in the. Portland Metropolitan Area 

We are now at the point of looking toward the future in the development of graduate 
study and research resources in the Portland area. We think it instructive at this 
juncture, however, to cast a backward glance to observe the nature and extent of the 
developments in the Portland area graduate study field since the Governor's Committee 
on Science, Engineering, and New Technologies reported, in 1961, its findings and 

recommendations as to the Portland area graduate study and research needs. , 

Specifically, we should like to take as our focal point, in this backward glance, the 
major recommendations made by: (1) the Governor's Committee on Science, Engineering, 

and New Technologies in 1961, (2) the Governor's Special Advisory Committee on 
Education in 1962, and (3) the Portland City Club Report, in 1963, entitled Graduate 
Education and Research Facilities for Metropolitan Portland . 

The Governor's two committees and the Portland City Club Committee inc luded in their 

rnp-mbership some of the state's most creative minds in higher education , business, 
industry, and government. And all three of these committees were vitally c oncerned 
with seeing Oregon overcome the graduate study and research deficit in t he Portland 
metropolitan area . 
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We place in juxtaposition to. the key recommendations from these three committees a 
brief statement as to the developments in the Portland area that seem related to these 
recommendations. It is instructive to’ observe what progress has been made, 

1 • The two Governor’s committees (in 1961 and 1962) and the Portland City Club Com - 
mittee (in 1963J each recommended that there be created in the Portland metropol - 
itan area an autonomous agency, supported from private funds and federal govern - 
ment funds, to promote graduate study and research in the Portland area . The 
Governor's committee (SENT II) recommended that as a means of accelerating the 
establishment of a responsible instructional program, the autonomous centc*" 
replicate curricula already in existence at present institutions at the master's 
and doctor's level . The City Club report recommended that the autonomous center 
be for advanced study and research at the post-doctoral level "to further inte- 
grate physical sciences, engineering, and mathematics with the- life sciences - 
medicine, biology, and medical psychology," 

On several other important points, the Governor's SENT II committee and the Port- 
land City Club were in agreement, 

a. The center should be autonomous, operating under an independent board of 
trustees , 

b. The center should be financed from private sources, not state . Concerning 
the financial support for the center, the Portland City Club asserted that 
the center's "sources for continuing support would include primarily national 
foundations and federal agencies," 

Concerning the willingness of local corporations and individuals in Oregon to 
support the proposed center with financial contributions, the City Club 
Committee had no question, as is indicated by the following statement: 

For its formation, the center would depend an funds from local 
corporations and individuals. Later additional funds from 
these sources would accelerate the center's growth. Your com- 
mittee believes that such support will be forthcoming. Further, 
this project fits closely to the essential proposal of the 
SENT II committee. The backing of the SENT II trustees now 
would go a long way toward making the Center for Adyan^^i Study 
and Research at Portland a reality . X^he reader will recall 
that the Governor had appointed the 15-member Board of 
Trustees for the autonomous Oregon Graduate Study and Research 
Center in July 1962, and it was to this Board of Trustees that 
the Portland City Club Committee is referring hereTJ 

c. The autonomous center should seek to work out with the independent and public 
institutions of higher education and with business and industry, as well, 
effective cooperative relationships. 

What has transpired relative to the above recommendations? An autonomous grad - 
uate. study and research center has been created in the Portland area, precisely 
in response to the stimulation provided by the Governor's Special Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, in 1962 . The 15-member Board of Trustees of the Oregon 
Graduate Center for Study and Research (appointed by the Governor in the summer 
of 1962) ,is distinguished in the quality of its membership. 

Autonomous and independent, the Board of Trustees of the center has the widest 
possible latitude in its movements as it develops plans to bring to fruition 
the visions that the Governor's Special Advisory Committee on Education and the 
Portland City Club Committee had for such a center. 
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The State Board of Higher Education has expressed its desire to cooperate fully 
with the center as the center's plans develop, and the center is now entering 
into a working agreement with Portland State College. The independent colleges 
and universities have individually shown a similar interest in working with the 
center. 

The center's access to the benefactions of interested individuals, business, and 
industry in Oregon, private foundations and the federal governmental agencies 
provides it with precisely the financial base envisioned for it by the Governor's 
committee and the Portland City Club. 

In short, the Oregon Graduate Center for Study and Research, called for both by 
the Governor's committees and the Portland City Club, is in being now and is in 
process of further development, as it has been for several years. ' It is aiitono- 
mour, as recommended, and rests upon the financial base recommended for it by the 
Governor's committees and the Portland City Club . 

2. The Portland City Club stated as one of its three principal recommendations that 
there should be created in the Portland area "one or more privately supported 
i ndustrial research institutes ." Concerning this development^ the City Club 
Committee said! 

The purpose of an industrial research institute is to help 
industry - either through improvement of industrial processes 
or through creation of new or improved products i Even when such 
an institute is undertaking pure fundamental research, its 
ultimate objective still will be to meet the needs of industry, 
and its fields for research will be chosen with this in mind. 

Because of these close ties to industry, we believe that an 
industrial research institute should be organized, controlled , 
and financed by business firms, not by public agencies . 

/Emphasis added^/ • 

The Committee on Post-High School Education is aware of some of the efforts that 
have been made in several quarters in the Portland area to develop industrial 
research institutes. We feel sure that the business and industrial interests of 
the Portland area, which were represented on the Portl and City Club Committee , 
have the strongest kind of incentives for providing continuing stimulation of 
efforts to establish and maintain in t he Portland area one or more industrial 
Institutes serving the needs of the Portland busifiess and industri al community 
and tHe state generally . 

We concur fully with the Portland City Club that the creation of industrial 
reSvearch institutes is not s function of the educational community nor of any 

' ar — 

public agencies . 

3. Both the Governor's Special Advisory Committee on Education and the Portland City 
Club Committee Report spoke of the development in uhe Portland area of a univer- 
sity. The Governor's committee, h.aving in mind both the public and the indepen- 
dent sector of higher education, referred to the very great probability that "one 
or more" universities would develop in the Portland area. The Portland City 
Club Committee Report spoke out in support of the establishment in Portland of 

"a first-rank university with full graduate curricula," and identified Portland 
State College as the institution which the committee recommended be developed to 
full university status. The recommendation from the City Club Report was as 
follows : 

1. that the State Board of Higher Education immediately authorize 
Portland State College to add graduate studies as 
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rapidly as faculty and facilities permit and bring Portland 
State to a full university rank as soon as feasible, 

2. that after authorization for university status for Portland 
State College has been granted, civic leaders including 
those who obtained funds and expert assistance for the Portland 
High School Curriculum Study seek similar support for the 
development of higher education in Oregon to aid in the 
transition from its primarily agricultural economy to one 
building more on science-based industry. 

As we have earlier noted, and will discuss in some little more detail in our 
recommendations, the Oregon State Board of Higher Education has adopted guide- 
lines for the development of Portland State College which clearly express the 
^ard s intention to develop at PSC wide-ranging programs in graduate curricula, 
The_J^ard has charged PSC admini strative officials and faculty with the resoon- 
^..ility for working w ith the board and the board's offi ce in develooine nlans 
fo r the evp_liLtion of PSC in t o university status. " Rapid strides are being taken 
toward th ^ achievement of this aim as we shall note below . 



Recommendations of the Post-High School Study Committee 
Vis-a-Vis the Expansion of Graduate Study and Research 
Opportunities in the Metropolitan Portland Area 



1 . 



the State Syst em of Higher Education is concerned, its greatest 
contribution to the elim ination of the Portland graduate study and research 
^gfi-cit would be the de velopment of graduate programs at Portland State Colle ge 
in an orderly systematic, and sequential fashion. As we have noted earlier the 
guidelines adopted for PSC by the State Board of Higher Education in July 19§4 
show clearly the shape of things to come at Portland State College. The board 
intends to authorize PSC within the next few years; 



a. Master's degree programs in a wide range of fields. 

b. Selected professional programs at both bachelor's and master's levels in 
fields peculiarly appropriate to a metropolitan area. 



c. Programs, both undergraduate and graduate, which can and should be developed 
in cooperation with other metropolitan area institutions, both public, and 
private. 

d. An expanded research capacity adequate to the support of graduate work. 



Thereafter it is expected that the college will look to the development of 
studies beyond the master's degree, and doctoral studies in selected fields. 



The steps being taken to move PSC into an expanding array of master's programs, 

as described on pp, 175-176, suggest the progress being made under these guide- 
lines. 



At the risk of being charged by those familiar with graduate education with 
belaboring the obvious, we would suggest that the development of sound, effective 
g^l’^duate and advanced-graduate programs in wide-ranging fields in the humanities . 
social sciences, and sciences is not the work of a day or’ of a decade . 

2. In those instances in which the development of graduate programs results in the 
state system institutions' offering in two or more institutions graduate pro- 
grams in a given subject matter area, systematic effort should be given by the 
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state system to the encouragement of cooperative planning among the institutions 
so that, insofar as feasible, the institutions develop complementary emphases 
within such programs rather than mere duplications one of another . 

It is recommended that the state system institutions based in Portland (PSC , 

UO Medical, Dental, and Nursing schools) explore the feasibility of developing 
a "joint-campus” agreement at the graduate level which would pemit qualified 
students enrolled at one institution to have ready access, under controlled 
conditions, to the graduate study opportunities on the other campuses, with a 
minimum of red tape . Such an agreement is already in operation between the 
University of Oregon (Eugene campus), Oregon State University, and Oregon 
College of Education. It is also in operation between the University of Oregon 
(Eugene campus) and the University of Oregon Medical School in Portland. 

The general features of this "joint-campus" program, presently in effect in the 
above institutions are, as follows: 

a. The student and his regular adviser plan his term's work, which may include 
courses on his "home" and the "host" campus. 

b. The student registers on his "home" campus for his totel program for the 
term, listing on his registration cards courses to be taken both on his 
"home" campus and on the "host" campus. 

c. Fees for the total program are paid at the "home" campus. 

d. The student is admitted to the courses on the "host" campus upon the basis 
of a class registration card received- from the registrar on the "home" 
campus by the instructors in the courses on the "host" campus. Grades are 
then reported by the instructor on the "host" campus to the student's 
advisor on the "home" campus, who then turns in the grades to the "home" 
registrar for recording on the student's transcript. 

e. A record is maintained of the number of such registrations and courses taken 
on the "host" campus. If the instructional services provided by the two 
campuses, for the students they are asked to "host," do not balance reason- 
ably evenly, rid'cessary fiscal adjustments are made between the business 
offices of the two institutions. 

This, or some similar arrangement, would open up to students the entire graduate 
resources of the state system institutions in Portland, but under controlled 
conditions. We recognize that the plan as it presently is operative at the UO, 
OSU, and OCE may not be entirely appropriate to Portland's needs. What we are 
suggesting, though, is that institutions of the same systemr, located in the 
same community, should, for the benefit of graduate students, recognize their 
consanguinity in some other form than a genealogical chart. The outstanding 
success, thus far, of the special doctoral . program in speech pathology which 
ties the resources of the Eugene campus to those of the Medical School campus 
suggests what is feasible under a program of this character. 

There are many evidences in Portland of the collaboration of the units of the 
State System of Higher Education based in Portland. We cite only one - the col- 
laboration of the Medical School with the Portland Continuation Center of DCE in 
the counseling institutes - as an illustration. Over the past several years, the 
resources of the department of psychiatry of the Medical School have been avail- 
able to the counseling and guidance institutes being held under the joint aus- 
pices of DCE, UO, and OSU in the DCE building in Portland. At present, as a 
result of this developing cooperation, one of the staff members of the department 
of psychiatry of the Medical School maintains an office and office hours in the 
DCE building, because of his interest in the counseling program. 
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4. We are of the opinion that the independent colleges, might do more by way of 
cooperative planning and collaboration in use of graduate facilities a as they 
plan for the further development and more effective use of graduate study and 
research resources in the independent institutions . With staff and other high- 
cost resources limited, and the student demand less than at the undergraduate 
level, one wonders why some pooling arrangements might not be worked out which 
would provide for pooling the resources of institutions in some equitable manner, 
and pooling student clientele in high-cost areas where the student demand is 
inadequate to provide necessary clientele for more than a single . program in the 
metropolitan area. The exploration of the interest in and the feasibility of 
such pooling of resources might reasonably be prompted by the Oregon Independent 
Colleges Association, We so recommend , 

5, We are of the opinion that efforts to expand the graduate study and research 
opportunities in the Portland area are in the long-term interests of the state 
as a whole, as well as in Portland*s interests, provided the development is 
carefully planned and integrated with the total development of graduate education 
in Oregon , We are concerned, however,' about certain misapprehensions that seem 
to be abroad in Oregon. We should like to speak briefly of them, 

a. We would warn against the too-ready assumption, that is being made in some 
quarters, to the effect that the best and the principal .justification for 
creating additional graduate study and research facilities in the Portland 
area lies in the quick, if not instantaneous, economic returns that seem 
promised the business and industrial community . There are knowledgeable and 
sophisticated people in Oregon, including some with unimpeachable scientific 
backgrounds and strong personal interests in the economic health of science- 
based industry in the Portland area, who question seriously, as we do, the 
assumption that one should expect a close relatio\iship between the added 
increment of Portland-produced basic research emerging from the newly 
established facilities that are being urged, and the increase in the number 
and range of science-based industries there. Certainly, they question it 

on anything but a long-haul basis. And they have real concern, as we do, 
least the unwary, accepting uncritically the assumption of this close 
relationship, will be disappointed; that such disappointment may have an 
adverse effect upon the development of comprehensive graduate study oppor- 
tunities in the Portland area, 

b. We would urge that, in the laudable interest of seeing develop in the Port - 
land area expanded graduate study and research opportunities, the people of 
the state not lose sight of the fact that the state has a great deal to gain 
from capitalizing now on the investment of years in the graduate programs 

th^t are in being. Many of these are now well recognized for their 
excellence - even renowned. Their potential for further development is 
very great and from their position of eminence they are capable of returning 
to the state, in manifold ways, very substantial dividends. 

We would urge, too, that in our efforts to provide for graduate resources in 
the Portland area for the purpose of attracting to Portland "science-based" 
industries, we not overlook the fact that continuing heavy investments in 
research will be required in our existing research programs, if Oregon is 
to remain in the forefront in these areas. 



6. We believe that because of its unique characteristics, the Oregon Graduate Center 
for Study and Research has the potentiality of adding an important dimension to 
the planning and promotion of research and development in the Portla n d area . We 
think it would be most unfortunate if the center were to be robbed o its unique 
freedom, by taking on the color of a state-supported institution through accept- 
ance of state funds for its operation. We believe that the Governor*s Special 
Advisory Committee on Education (1962) and the Portland City Club (1963) were 
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right beyond question. The support of such a center should be from private 
sources primarily , with such assistance’ from the federal government as is 
available. , ' 

We commend the developing relationships between the center and Portland State 
College and other institutions in Oregon. Oregon’s potential for graduate study 
and research will be expanded by such collaboration. 

Research Centers Statewide 

The committee wishes here to record in the strongest possible terms its belief 
in the importance of research to the well-being and prosperity of Oregon. The 
development of knowledge through research and the utilization of that knowledge 
in the study and solution of the problems affecting the well-being of the people 
of the state are among the most important of the objectives of higher education 
in Oregon as these are set forth in Chapter II . 

The concept of research as a service to the people of Oregon is well established 
in the state. Apart from the instructional and training functions of the 
research effort which are of incalculable importance in the education of com- 
petent new researchers, the research activities of our public and independent 
colleges and universities, and of the private research agencies in Oregon, have 
enriched immeasurably the economic, political, and social life of our state 
through the application of research knowledge to the needs of the state. 

The concept of research centers has been much in the news in the past several 
years in connection with developments in Portland. Actually, Oregon has 
benefited for years from the activities of research centers located stratagic- 
ally throughout the state. We refer to such centers as; the experiment stations 
operated by OSU in 12 widely separated parts of the state (Astoria, Redmond, 
Union, Klamath Falls, Ontario, Hood River, Aurora, Pendleton, Moro, Medford, 
Burns, and Hermiston), the oceanography center at Newport, the marine biology 
station at Charleston, near Coos Bay, the privately-operated metals research 
center in Albany, and the Oregon Regional Primate Center, near Beaverton. 

Without wishing to undertake here any detailed recounting of the contributions 
of this variety of research centers, we would observe that regional centers like 
the experiment stations do provide; (1) a means of researching, on-the-spot, 
problems of given geographic areas of Oregon, (2) a center for disseminating to 
the people of the area research information from all sources having relevance to 
the problems of the area, (3) a useful avenue by which "town and gown" may 
collaborate in researching problems of interest to the area. 

The effectiveness of such centers in resolving problems in agriculture, forestry, 
and home economics in Oregon is unquestioned. The dissemination of research 
knowledge relating to other aspects of life, as Oregon becomes more urban, can, 
we believe, be as effective. The integration of the Cooperative Extension 
Service and the Division of Continuing Education in Oregon, discussed earlier in 
this report, is related to this need for dissemination of research and otl/ir 
knowledge to agriculture, business, industry, and the population generally in 
the various areas of Oregon. 

We believe, moreover, that through the collaboration of higher education, busi- 
ness, industry, and agriculture, with private benefactions from individuals, 
business, and industry added, to resources which are or can be made available 
through the institutions of higher education, efforts of such regional centers 
to carry on research and to disseminate research knowledge can be 'increased. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Proprietary Schools 



Proprietary schools are schools which ar^ privately owned and managed, and which, in 
addition to being service-oriented, are profit-motivated. Thousands of youth and 
adults in the United States are provided post-high school occupational education 
through proprietary schools - some through correspondence offerings and some through 
residence programs at the proprietary schools. 

Few outside those employed in the correspondence study programs have any appreciation 
of the extensive use of correspondence study in the United States. Venn reports a 
study made in 1962 by the National Home Study Council (an agency representing 59 of 
the larger proprietary schools offering correspondence work), which revealed that in 
the 919 reporting institutions there was reported a total of 3,411,742 persons 
enrolled in 9,067 courses of correspondence study. According to Venn, these included 
courses such as 'secretarial training, high school and college academic subjects, 
Bible study, radio-TV repair, and a variety of vocational and technical offerings."^ 

Venn also quotes a 1962 report from the United States Chamber o>f Commerce to the 
effect that more than 7,000 (including 290 of the largest) business firms use corre- 
spondence education or carry out all their training through correspondence. 

Information regarding the history, background, and growth of proprietary schools in 
Oregon is limited. However, such evidence as there is suggests that the earliest 
vocational schools in Oregon were private trade schools. Speaking of the earliest 
trade school in Oregon, Menegat saysj 

The earliest trade school in Oregon, now known as Multnomah College, 
had its beginning as anight school for adults in the fall of 1884.* 

Classes were first held in a building located on the Northeast corner 
of First and Salmon Streets under the auspices of the Portland Y.M.C.A. 

At the turn of the 2'^th century, the program of the school was broad- 
ened considerably with the advent of the automobile and the industrial 
and trade development of the city. A college of engineering was added 
in 1920. Oregon Institute of Technology became the official name of the 
school. The junior college curriculum which the school still follows 
was established in 1930. In 1937, the name was changed to Multnomah 
College because the old name was too long and confusing since the 
school had become a junior college. In 1945, the school separated from 
the Y.M.C.A. and became an incorporated institution.^ 

Other private vocational schools established at an early date include Adeox School, 
which offered a diesel engineering course, Behnke Walker Business School, established 
in 1902, Northwestern School of Commerce, and Pacific Business College, all located 
in Portland, and Capital Business College, located in Salem. 



^Venn, op. cit. . p. 106. 

2paul A. Menegat, History of Trade and Industrial Education in Oregon , unpublished 
doctoral dissertation (Oregon State University, 1953) . 
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The proprietary schools endeavor to meet the special needs of those vocationally 
inclined citizens or those citizens who have a desire for training in a specific field 
but lack, or have no interest in, liberal arts education, which is a part of the edu- 
cational offerings of the four-year institutions. This is one of the special charac- 
teristics of the proprietary schools which has, over the years, given them a signifi- 
cant place in Oregon education. In some fields of vocational education, the offerings 
of the private trade schools are more extensive than those to be found in the public 
institutions. 

Alert to the needs of the changing industrial technology and the business economy for 
trained persons with specific skills, the proprietary schools have sought to remain 
sufficiently adaptable in their offerings that they can keep abreast of the needs of 
business and industry in the character and quality of training they offer. 

In recent years in Oregon, many proprietary school administrators, and some legis- 
lators, have sensed that, if the proprietary schools of Oregon wish to enhance their 
capacity for effective service in Oregon, some standards relating to their operation 
should be established. The standards having been established, proprietary schools 
meeting or exceeding these standards could then clearly be identified and distin- 
guished from those proprietary schools not meeting these minimum operational stand- 
ards. Such is the way to a general upgrading of the proprietary schools in Oregon. 
Some of the steps being taken in this direction will be referred to later in this 
chapter of the report. 

A Review of the Proprietary Schools in Oregon 

Included in this review of proprietary schools in Oregon are the 118 proprietary 
schools domiciled and operating in Oregon in September 1965, which provide instruc- 
tion to fit an individual to pursue a career in a recognized, profitable, vocational 
employment area, whether pursued for wages, salary, or commission. Not included in 
this count of 118 schools are; 

. Thirteen behind- the -wheel driver training schools licensed by the Department 
of Education under ORS Chapter 345, and 29 private flight schools that provide 
instruction leading to a private pilot's license. The flight schools operate 
under the joint jurisdiction of the Oregon State Board of Aeronautics (ORS 
Chapter 493) and the Federal Aviation Administration. The driver training and 
flight schools were omitted from consideration here because it was felt that there 
is no direct relationship between an individual's ability to drive a car or pilot 
a private airplane and his employability. 

. Vocational training in several occupational areas provided to eligible inmates of 
the Oregon State Penitentiary and the Oregon Correctional Institution. The 
vocational training received by inmates at these penal institutions has made it 
possible for many of them to secure emplo 3 mient following discharge. These 
vocational programs are excluded from this study because they are not profit- 
oriented, and they do not enjoy the privileges of the private enterprise system. 

. Privately-owned Bible schools. A review of the programs offered by these schools 
indicates that credits earned by enrollees are transferable to some degree- 
granting institutions, hence the schools are not included in this study. 

. Nurses training programs offered in three private hospitals of the state. These 
are excluded from consideration in. this review for the same reason the Bible 
schools were excluded. 

Types of Vocational Schools 

The 118 proprietary schools included in this review are classified in Figure XX in 
terms of 15 separate categories, as follows; aeronautics flight, arts and crafts. 
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FIGURE XX: PROPRIETARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS OPERATING IN OREGON, SEPTEMBER, 1965 
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barber, beauty and hairdressing, business, correspondence or home study, commercial 
driver training, dental and medical technician, electronics, heavy equipment, massage, 
modeling and charm, real estate, salesmanship and self-improvement, and trade and * 
technical. 

It seems appropriate in this study to identify all home study schools separately even 
though the course offerings of these schools relate to several vocational areas. 

Three schools included under the category of correspondence schools in Figure XX, 
provide a limited amount of resident instruction; however, since the major emphaks 
and major volume of business in these schools is in the home study training they 
provide, they are categorized as correspondence schools. 

The 18 aeronautics flight schools include all privately owned flight schools in 
Oregon that are approved by the Federal Aviation Administration to offer training to 
enrollees who desire to secure a commercial pilot's license. As previously noted 
there are 29 other private flight schools that offer training to qualify enrollees for 
a private pilot's license, but this group of schools is excluded from this study for 
reasons previously noted. (Both commerical pilots and private pilots must register 
with the Oregon State Board of Aeronautics before operating a plane.} 

Number of Schools by Type 



The largest number of schools listed under any of the 15 categories of schools in 
Figure XX is the 30 beauty schools. The 21 business schools constitute the second 
largest category. The smallest number of schools in any single category is one; 
there was but one driver training for commercial vehicles school and one massage 
school in September 1965. 



Licensing Jurisdiction 



Sixty- five of the 118 schools listed in Figure XX (55.0 percent) are licensed by the 
State Department of Education under the provisions of ORS Chapter 345. ORS 345 spe- 
that these schools must be licensed and must supply a performance bond to the 
state of Oregon in the amount of $2,500. The law also provides that private voca- 
tional schools domiciled outside the state but soliciting business within the state 
must register with the State Department of Education. Any salesman representing these 
schools in the state must ' also be licensed. Such salesmen must supply a surety bond 
to the state of Oregon in the amount of $2,500. The State Department of Education 
requires all licensed schools to submit a copy of their course offerings, a list of 
the school's instructors, together with a statement as to their training and experi- 
ence, and the cost of tuition for the course or courses offered. 



Fifty-three of the 118 schools in Figure XX (45.0 percent) 
boards as indicated below. 



are licensed by separate 



. The 18 aeronautics flight schools that provide training leading to an enrollee's 
securing a commercial pilot's license are approved by the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, and the pilots' licenses are subsequently issued to the pilots by this 
same agency. The State Board of Aeronautics, as provided in ORS Chapter 493, 
registers all commercial and private pilots. 

. The five barber schools are licensed by the Oregon Board of Barber Examiners 
under the provisions of ORS Chapter 690. Included in this chaptef of the law are 
Items specifying entrance requirements for such schools, the course of study to 

be followed, and the minimum hours that an enrollee must complete to secure a 
barber's license. 
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. The 30 beauty schools are licensed by the Oregon State Board of Cosmetic Therapy 
Examiners under the provisions of ORS Chapter 691. This chapter of law specifies 
entrance requirements for enrollees and prescribes the course of study to be 
offered, and the minimum hours an enrollee must complete in order to secure a 
license. 

Course Offerings of Schools 

The course offerings of the private vocational schools licensed by the Department of 
Education under the provisions of ORS 345 (Figure XX, column 4) cover a wide range of 
vocational training, and the course offerings of these schools necessarily vary widely. 

The course offerings or content of the aeronautics flight, barber, and beauty schools 
are prescribed by laws governing the operating and licensing of such schools. 

Range of Admission Requirements 

Entrance requirements in the “'schools licensed by the State Department of Education 
under provisions of ORS Chapter 345 (Figure XX, column 5) vary widely. Some of these 
schools have no established entrance requirements other than the enrollee' s interest, 
while other schools require completion of a prescribed number of years of formal 
schooling or its equivalent. A few schools select enrollees only after interview. 

Many schools have some form of age limitation for enrollees. 

There is also wide variation in the entrance requirements of schools offering training 
in the same vocational areas. This range should not be interpreted as representing 
inconsistency or weakness on the part of the proprietary schools, for some of these 
schools do a commendable job in gearing their instructional program to the capacities 
of the students suggested by the admission requirements. 

Admission requirements for three types of schools (aeronautics flight, barber, and 
beauty schools) are clearly defined in the law. Aeronautics flight schools require 
that the enrollee be 17 years of age, have the ability to read and write, and pass a 
physical examination prior to securing the commercial pilot's license. The entrance 
requirements to barber and beauty schools are listed in column 5 of Figure XX. 

Enrollment of Students, September 1965 

The enrollments! of the 118 private vocational schools shown in Figure XX, column 6, 
total 25,878. Of this total, approximately 73 percent (18,875 students) were enrolled 
in home study courses offered by five correspondence schools. Of these 18,875 
students, more than 95 percent were residents of other states. 

The enrollment of all the 118 private vocational schools included in this study, 
excluding five correspondence schools' home study students but including the enroll- 
ment of resident students in three of these institutions, totals 7,154. This latter 
figure is a more realistic expression of the Oregon students accommodated in the 
proprietary schools than is the figure which includes the 18,875 home study students, 
the great bulk of whom are residents of other states. 

It should be observed, in reading Figure XX, that the enrollment showai for corre- 
spondence schools includes home study enrollments. Directly below this figure we 
have placed in parentheses a figure representing the resident enrollment of the three 
schools included in this group who, though their major emphasis is in the area of home 
study, yet do provide resident work for some students. The enrollment for barber 



lEnrollment figures in column 6, Figure XX, were secured from reports submitted by 
the schools, or, in the case of aeronautics flight, barber, and beauty schools, they 
were secured primarily from the state or federal agency that licenses such schools. 
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schools corresponds to the total number of chairs provided in the five private barber 
schools in operation in September 1965. The Oregon State Board of Barber Examiners 
indicates that barber schools may enroll only as many students as they have barber 
chairs in their schools. 

N^umber of Students Completing Courses During Previous Year (1964-65) 

We believe that the number of students who completed courses in the 118 private voca- 
tional schools during 1964-65 (Figure XX, column 7) has special significance as 
follows: 

. Many of these schools offer courses that a student may complete in periods varying 
from as little as a week to a maximum period in excess of one year, and, iii the 
case of some correspondence schools, four years. The average length of course 
offered in the proprietary vocational schools is probably slightly more than six 
months. In view of this fact, it is entirely possible that during any one-year 
period, the number of students completing a course or courses in a school may far 
exceed the number of enrolled students in the school at any given time. The fol- 
lowing illustration makes the point. The seven real estate schools that are 
listed in column 1 of Figure XX, had, in September 1965, a combined enrollment of 
210 students; yet, during the preceding year (1964-65), 853 students completed 
courses in these seven schools. Other types of schools listed that had a larger 
number of students completing courses during the preceding year than the number 
enrolled in September 1965, include arts and crafts, commercial driver training, 
modeling and charm, salesmanship and self-improvement, and trade and technical.’ 



. In considering student capacity of private vocational schools for any year, it is 
essential that one take into account the length of training period required by 
enrollees to complete a course. 

The number of students who, during 1964-65, completed a course or courses in the 118 
private vocational schools totals 11,561. Of this number, approximately 34 percent 
(3,928), completed home study courses in the five correspondence schools. Excluding 
these latter students, but including those who did resident work in such schools, the 
total number of students completing courses in 1964-65 is seen to be 8,833. 

The 140 students shown as completing courses in aeronautics flight schools represent 
the number of commercial pilot licenses issued to enrollees completing work in these 
schools during 1964-65. 

^be 170 students shown as completing a barber school course during 1964-65 represent 

the number of students from such schools who were issued barbers' licenses during that 
year . 

The 659 students shown as completing beauty school courses during 1964-65 represent 

the number of students from these schools who completed their work and were issued a 
license to practice. 

Location of the Schools 

It will be observed from Figure XX (column 8) that 61 of the 118 proprietary schools 
(51.7 percent) included in this report are situated. in Portland. The remaining 57 
schools are situated in the other communities of the state, Eugene, Klamath Falls, 
Medford, Roseburg, Salem, etc. 

Range in Tuition in Proprietary Schools 

Tuition in the proprietary schools ranges widely, and appears to follow no general 
pattern (Figure XX, column 10). There is a wide variation of tuition rates among the 
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schools even wUhin a given vocational or occupational area, in some instances varying 
with the length of the course. vcti.yj.us 

Lengt h of Proprietary School Programs 



f one considers all courses offered by the 118 private vocational schools under 
consideration in this report, the average length of the courses is slightly in excess 
of SIX months, though the range is from one week (in some trade and vocational schools) 
to one year or 14 months, in the case of some heavy equipment and electronics schools. 
One correspondence school offers a course extending over a four-year period. Many 
of the business schools offer courses approximating 9 months. 

The length of the courses in the barber and beauty schools is prescribed by law and 
approximates one year. 



Qualifications of Proprietary School Instructors 

Instructors in barber, beauty, and aeronautics flight schools must meet minimum 
requirements prescribed by law. Schools licensed by the State Department of Education 
jmder ORS Chapter 345 are free to employ instructors according to their own views. 

They are required, however, to file with the State Department of Education a list of 
the instructors employed and their qualifier : ions. A review of these files indicates 
that there is a wide range in the qualifications of instructors employed. Many of 
the schools place more emphasis upon the instructor's work experience than upon his 
formal education. Some schools are obviously highly selective in the instructors 
they employ, while a few of the proprietary schools employ instructors with very 
limited work experience or formal training in the area in which they are instructing. 

Present Student Capacity of Proprietary Schools 



Rough esc imates suggest that the 118 proprietary schools, excluding the out-of-state 
enroxlees in the correspondence schools, have an estimated enrollment capacity of 
12,000 students. A survey made by the Oregon Association of Private Vocational 
Schools in the spring of 1965 concluded that those private vocational schools which 
are included in this study and which are licensed under provisions of ORS Chapter 345 
have an enrollment capacity of 10,000. The estimated capacity of the three categories 
of proprietary schools not licensed under ORS Chapter 345 (18 aeronautics flight 
schools, five barber schools, and 30 beauty and hairdressing schools) is estimated to 
be 2,000. In view of the fact that the average length of programs in the proprietary 
schools is slightly more than 6 months, it is quite possible that in the course of a 
full year the proprietary schools could serve 20,000 students. 



Potential Student Capacity of Proprietary Schools 

The potential student capacity of proprietary vocational schools is not of particular 
significance in this study. Since these schools are privately owned and operated 
and are profit-oriented, it is quite likely that the profit motive will result in 

their securing the needed facilities, equipment, and instructors to handle any increase 
in enrollment. 



Legislative Action 1963-1965 Affecting Proprietary Schools 

The significant legislation affecting the proprietary schools which was enacted by 
the 1965 Legislative Assembly grew out of the recommendations of the Legislative 
Interim Committee on Technological Employment which was appointed in response to Senate 
Joint Resolution 16 of the 1963 Legislative Assembly. 
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1963 Legislative Interim Committee on Technological Employment 



The recommendations of the foregoing interim committee relating to the proprietary 
schools dealt with three matters: (1) the need for an advisory committee' on proprie- 

tary schools to work with the State Superintendent in the development of standards 
for proprietary schools, (2) the need for tuition refund provisions to be included 
in contracts between students and the proprietary schools, and (3) the need to make 
provisions for public school administrators to contract for services from private 
schools as a means of avoiding unnecessary overlap and duplication of offerings by 
the proprietary and public agencies. 

Recommended appointment of advisory committee - development of standards for propri- 
etary schools . Referring to the need foic the appointment of an advisory committee on 
proprietary schools to advise with the State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the development of standards for proprietary schools, the interim committee on 
technological employment said: 

The quality of these schools iranges from excellent to poor. They need 
to set new standards for themselves toward which all may aim. . . . 

But care is needed to prevent unnecessary state control of private 
business from occuiring. Therefore, the committee recommends that the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction appoint an advisory committee of 
seven officials from private proprietary schools which shall recommend 
standands of operation to him. Schools which voluntarily choose to 
meet these standards will receive a certificate from the superintendent; 
however, nothing in the bill prohibits other schools from operating. 

Recommended provisions for tuitioxi refunds . The interim committee emphasized the 
need for the inclusion in the contracts between school and student of a schedule of 
tuition and fee refunds. The committee recommended that the proposed advisory 
committee work with the State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the development 
of a suitable schedule. 

Recommended establishment of authorization for public school administrators to con- 
tract for seinrice with the proprietary schools . The interim committee also empha- 
sized the need for a statutory authority that would enable public officials to enter 
into contracts with the proprietary schools to provide educational services to 
students enrolled in educational centers or community colleges. The committee said: 

Some private proprietary vocational schools are able to respond to 
industrial training needs faster or offer a more direct training route 
to certain occupations than public schools. Because the private school 
facilities exist without public investment, using them to supplement 
public vocational school curricula may make good financial sense. 

There have been cases brought to the attention of the committee where 
public bodies, using federal, state, and local funds, may have unnec- 
essarily and inefficiently duplicated the services of reputable private 
proprietary vocational schools. One obstacle has been a lack of 
statutory authority enabling public education authorities to enter 
into contracts with these schools to provide educational services to 
students enrolled in education centers or community colleges. The 
committee recommends that, upon approval of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, public school administrators be allowed to contract 
for services from private schools. 

1965 Legislative Assembly Action Affecting Proprietary Schools 

The interim committee's findings, actively supported by several directors of proprie- 
tary schools, led to the enactment of four laws by the 1965 Legislative Assembly, 
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affecting proprietary schools. These laws dealt with the three matters referred to 
above, plus a provision allowing, under certain circumstances, for the students in 
vocational schools to be counted as "eligible students" in applying for student loans 
from the Common School Fund, 

Advisory Committee Authorized - Standards Called For , In Chapter 529, Oregon Laws 
1965, the legislative assembly provided for the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to appoint a representative advisory committee of seven officials from 
vocational schools to serve terms of four years. The law states, as follows, that 
the advisory committee shall; 

(a) Conduct studies and make recommendations to the board concerning 
the need for vocational and technical education facilities, the 
types of education needed and by whom it can best be provided, 

(b) Develop recommended standards for vocational schools as provided 
in section 5 of this 1965 Act v/hich are consistent with the 
purpose of such schools, 

(c) Investigate and present findings to the board on the administra- 
tin and operation of laws relating to vocational schools. How- 
ever, the investigations and findings of the advisory committee 
do not affect the authority of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to issue, suspend or revoke the license of any 
vocational school. 

Section 5 , The advisory committee shall recommend to the board 
minimum standards for the operation of vocational schools. In making 
its recommendations, the committee shall consider changes in tech- 
nological, economic, and social conditions which affect emplo3nnent 
needs and opportunities. The committee recommendations may specify 
minimum standards for; 

(1) Training conditions and facilities 

(2) Health, safety, and welfare of trainees 

(3) Nature, scope, and measurable levels of competency of 
deoirable training. 

Section 7 , (?i.) The Superintendent shall cause to be issued certifi- 

cates of compliance to vocational schools which demonstrate compliance 
with the standards adopted under section 5 of this 1965 Act, However, 
the certificate of compliance shall not' be required of any vocational 
school as a condition to issuance or continuance of its license, , , • 

Provision was also made for community colleges to give credit for some courses 
acquired in a proprietary vocational school. The Act also provided for a sum of 
money to be appropriated to the Department of Education to provide personnel, equip- 
ment, and supplies which are to be expended to carry out the provisions of the law. 
This will provide for greater liaison among the vocational schools and between the 
vocational schools and the State Department of Education which, in turn, should 
enhance the total proprietary school program. 

Tuition refund schedule provided for in contracts between proprietary schools and 
students . Chapter 409, Oregon Laws 1965, amended ORS 345.120 to provide that any 
tuition and training contract entered into between an individual and a vocational 
school shall contain a schedule for the refund of tuition and fees when the person 
does not complete the course of instruction which was the subject of the contract. 
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No action or suit may be brought by a school on a contract that does not contain this 
refund schedule. This provison of the law does not limit, however, a school’s right 
to defend any action or suit brought by a person on a contract which does not contain 
such a schedule. 

Students of vocational schools may be considered eligible to apply for student loans 
from Common School Fund . Chapter 532, Oregon Laws 1965, creates new provisions, 
amends ORS 327.425, 327.430, 327.440, and 327.445, and provides that an enrollee in 
a vocational school approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction or in an 
institution which it, in the opinion of the State Scholarship Commission, conducting 
courses comparable to those in accredited two- and four-year institutions of higher 
education, can be given recognition as an "eligible student," thus permitting the 
enrollae to apply for a student loan from the Common School Fund. 

Community college authorized to contract with private vocational school for services 
to students enrolled in college . Chapter 236, Oregon Laws 1965, provides that a 
community college may, under certain conditions, contract with a private vocational 
school to provide services to students enrolled in the community college. The 
administrator of the college is authorized to determine if the services to be pro- 
vided by the proprietary school meet the standard’s required by the college and if 
the costs are equal to or less than what would be incurred by the college in providing 
similar services. 

The foregoing legislation was enacted by the 1965 legislative assembly in the con- 
viction that the interests of the people of Oregon would be served by strengthening 
the proprietary schools and increasing their capacity for service to the state. In 
this conviction we concur. We subscribe fully to the views expressed by the legis- 
lature in section 3 of Chapter 529, Oregon Laws 1965, as follows: 

The legislative assembly finds that private vocational schools operated 
in this state are capable of increasing the educational opportunities 
available in this state and of making a contribution to the social and 
economic progress of the people of this state. Private vocational 
schools offer different approaches to education than do public schools 
and are often able to provide vocational and placement assistance not 
otherwise available. It is the intent of the legislative assembly to 
provide for standards for the operation of private vocational schools, 
which will strengthen them and provide protection to the students 
attending them and to the public generally. 



Implementation of 1965 Legislation Relating to Proprietary Schools 
Advisory Committee Established 

Consonant with the views of the legislative assembly, as set forth above, and even 
before the enactment of the legislation, the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion appointed a seven-man advisory committee representative of the private vocational 
schools in Oregon. The State Superintendent charged the advisory committee to 
establish rules and regulations governing its operations; to recommend to the State 
Superintendent appropriate standards for proprietary schools; to recommend a tuition 
refund policy to be included in the proprietary school-student contract; and to 
make such other recommendations to the State Superintendent and to the State Board 
of Education for improving the capacity of the proprietary schools for service to the 
people of Oregon as the committee's studies would suggest. 

Standards Adopted by State Board of Education 

The standards developed by the advisory committee and recommended by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction have been presented to and adopted by the State 
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Board of Education (December 1965) following a public hearing. They are as 
follows : 

!• The school *s instructional staff shall be qualified in the subject areas in 
which they teach by educational training and/or a minimum of one year*s exper- 
ience in their teaching field, 

2, The school shall provide evidence that it has adequate financial resources to 
perform its announced instructional programo 

3, The school shall have been in operation for not less than two years, 

4, The school shall provide physical facilities such as classrooms, shops, labora- 
tories, equipment, light, heat, and ventilation that will permit students to 
have satisfactory work environment, 

5, The school's owners, managers, directors, and sales representatives shall main- 
tain a satisfactory record of business integrity, 

6, The school shall have in operation an adequate system of student screening that 
will assist in determining the enrollee's aptitude to profit from the instruction 
provided, 

7, The school shall provide reasonable evidence that its graduates are well trained 
and that the graduates receive advisory emplo 3 mient service. 

The advisory committee has also recommended, and the State Board has adopted, a 
tuition refund policy and schedule to be included in proprietary school-student 
contracts . 

These developments, growing out of the initial impetus provided by the study made by 
the Legislative Interim Committee on Technological Emplo 3 nnent in the 1963-1965 
interim, promise much for improved service by the proprietary schools of the state. 
But there yet remain further steps to be taken. 



Steps to Further Increasing the Capacity 
of Proprietary Schools for Effective Service to Oregon 

Accreditation of Proprietary Schools 

To understand fully the issues relating to the accreditation of proprietary schools 
it is necessary to distinguish between the function of licensing private vocational 
schools to operate or to do business in Oregon, and the issuing to such schools 
certificates certifying that they meet minimum standards adopted by the Board of 
Education under provisions of OIRS 345,350, 

Licensing of Private Vocational Schools . The licensing of private vocational schools 
has to do with the issuing to the school of t; license to operate or to do business 
in Oregon. As earlier noted in this discussion, a wide range of private vocational 
schools in Oregon (as defined in ORS 345,010 and ORS 345,015) is subject to licensing 
under laws, rules, and regulations administered by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Specifically, the law says, concerning licensing of these private 
vocational schools by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

ORS 345,030 1 

(1) No person shall open, conduct or do business as a vocational school 
in this state, and no person shall act as a salesman or agent for a 
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vocational school within this state without a license in good standing 
therefor under this chapter . . . 

ORS 345.040 ; 

(1) Licenses to conduct vocational schools shall be granted only to such 
persons as are trustworthy, competent, ethical and equipped to transact 
such business in such manner as to safeguard and protect the interests 
of the public, and only after satisfactory proof thereof has been presented 
to the superintendent [ot public instructionV or his representative. 



(4) The superintendent may recognize schools and divisions accredited 
by nationally recognized regional and professional accrediting agencies 
listed by the U. S. Office of Education for licensing purposes. 

Every application for a license to conduct or do business as a vocational school 
within the state must be "accc npanied by a bond in the sum of $2,500, executed by two 
good and sufficient personal sureties to be approved by the superintendent, or by a 
surety company authorized to transact business in this state, approved as to form 
and substance by the superintendent ..." 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction requires that there be submitted to his 
office by the applicant school a certified financial statement, a bond in the 
amount of $2,500, and certain materials descriptive of the nature of the program the 
school would propose to offer and the characteristics of the staff it is proposed 
shall teach in the school . 

While the latter materials, relating to program and staff, are reviewed in the state 
superintendent's office, the principal factor considered in the licensing process is 
the school's financial soundness and financial responsibility as indicated by the 
certified financial statement and the bond. The review of the material relating to 
program and staff is cursory in character, and the issuance of a license to a school 
should not be taken as evidence that the State Department of Education approves of 
the program or the persons employed to teach therein. 

In short, the license is in the nature of a business license which reflects primarily 
the financial responsibility of the school . 

Certificate Based on Meeting of Minimum Standards . The purpose of the standards 
(referred to on pp.201 and 203) is described by the 1965 Legislative Assembly as 
follows (ORS 345.320); 

The Legislative Assembly finds that private vocational schools operated 
in this state are capable of increasing the educational opportunities 
available to this state and of making a contribution to the social and 
economic progress of the people of this state. Private vocational schools 
offer different approaches to education than do public schools and are 
often able to provide vocational and placement assistance not otherwise 
available. It is the intent o f tl^e Legislative Assembly to provide for 
standards for th e operation of private vocational schools which will 
strengthen them and provide protection to the students attending them 
and to the public generally . /Emphasis added./ 

The law provides that the State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall cause to 
be issued certificates of compliance to vocational schools which demonstrate compli- 
ance with these minimum standards, with the specific stipulation that the certificate 
of compliance shall not be required of any vocational school as a condition to 
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issuance or continuance of the license, earlier referred to . Hence, the certificate 
of compliance with minimum standards is intended as an indication of approbation of 
the school's program as meeting minimum standards, whereas the license is not. 

In this sense, then, the creation of the minimum standards and the issuance of 
certificates to those schools which meet the standards, represents some elements of 
an accreditation process. As the minimum standards are raised, as they conceivably 
may be under the stipulations in the law cited on page 201 of this document, the 
granting of the certificate of compliance will take on additional meaning as an 
evidence of quality in the programs of the proprietary schools. 

Our review of the relationship of the State Department of Education to the proprie- 
tary (private vocational) schools leads us to the following views. 

1. The licensing of the proprietary schools should be accomplished in such fashion 
as to minimize the possibility that anyone will construe the licensing as being 
any more than the issuance of a 'business license to an agency to operate or do 
business in Oregon . As it stands, when the proprietary schools indicate in 
publicity materials that they are licensed and bonded by the State Department 

of Education, there are many who read more into the statement than was intended. 
They assume that the issuance of the license by the State Department of Education 
signifies that the program of the school has been carefully evaluated by the 
State Department of Education; that the license is issued as a testament of that 
approval. In this misunderstanding, the proprietary schools are completely 
innocent. They simply have stated what is true, namely that they have been 
licensed by the State Department of Education, To reduce the possibility of this 
misunderstanding we recommend that the licensing of the proprietary schools be 
given to a different state agency. 

2. The licensing of the proprietary schools, now a function of the State Department 
of Education, should be transferred to the Department of Commerce . Since the 
principal determinant of the schools' qualification for licensing is their 
financial soundness and stability, the Department of Commerce might reasonably 
be expected to issue licenses for operation. Unwarranted inferences are far 
less likely to be drawn by students and prospective students as to the true 
meaning of the licensing of a proprietary school if the license issues from 

the Department of Commerce rather than from the Department of Education. 

3. The issuance of certificates of compliance to those schools meeting minimum 
standards should continue to be a function of the State Department of Education . 

We have considered the alternative of recommending the withdrawal of the State 
Department of Education from this function of adopting minimum standards for 

the proprietary schools and issuing certificates to those schools complying there- 
with, leaving the function to extra-legal agencies, which have played so prominent 
a role in accreditation of both institutions of higher education and secondary 
schools. But what extra- legal agencies, specifically? The Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools, which serves the region in the accreditation 
of community colleges, the four-year institutions, and some specialized institu- 
tions, as Oregon Technical Institute, is not prepared to assume the responsibility 
for accrediting the wide range of vocational and technical schools with which the 
state department has close working relationships through the present "standards" 
program. It seems to us, therefore, that in the interests of promoting the 
upgrading of the proprietary schools, the State Department of Education should 
continue to work with the proprietary schools through this "standards" program. 
While to some it may seem strange to have the state operating in such an 
"accrediting" function, it is in reality little different than the responsibility 
the State Board of Education has for accrediting the teacher education 
programs in the state. 
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If, and as, an extra- legal' agency develops which gives promise of being able 
to serve the accreditation function for these private vocational schools, we 
would recommend that the state department withdraw from this function. 

We acknowledge that the present minimum standards are low. And they are more 
quantitative than qualitative. But they represent a beginning - a beginning not 
too unlike that of some other accreditation programs now well established. 
Initially, standards in these respected accreditation programs were largely 
quantitative, consisting of fairly easily measurable standards. Eventually, the 
quantitative standards gave way to more qualitative standards, which are now 
applied cooperatively by the accrediting agency and the institutions in terms of 
the institution's own stated objectives. 

As qualiv tive standards are developed in Oregon for the private vocational 
schools, they can be applied both by the schools themselves, which are being 
evaluated, and by an official team under the direction of the state department 
and including representatives of the proprietary schools, which process will serve 
to upgrade the proprietary schools through the same processes that have proved 
so successful in the accreditation programs of the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools, and similar regional accrediting associations. 

4. The standards adopted for proprietary schools by the State Board of Education in 
December 1965, upon the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on Proprietary 
Schools, represent a useful first step toward accreditation . 

5 . Two essential next steps in the development of an accreditation program for the 
proprietary schools should be taken . 

a. Standards applicable to each of the specific types of vocational areas should 
be developed and included as an integral part of the state's ’’standards" 
program . These standards should be developed by representatives of qualified 
professionals in each of these fields, working with the Advisory Committee 

on Proprietary Schools and the State Department of Education. 

b . Sufficient staff time must be allocated to the "standards" program by the 
State Department of Education to insure that the standards can be creatively 
used as an instrument with the proprietary schools both for differentiating 
those schools meeting the standards from those which do not, and for upgrad- 
ing the proprietary schools generally . This is not said in derogation of the 
efforts of those in the State Department of Education presently assigned to 
this function. So far as our study could determine, the staff time assigned 
to this function currently is being used effectively and well. But it is 
inadequate to the needs of the "standards'* program, if that program is to 
become what it is capable of becoming in the upgrading of the private 
vocational schools of Oregon. 

6 . Agencies licensing proprietary schools to operate or do business in Oregon should 
be required to report annually to the State Department of Education the proprie - 
tary schools licensed . This s not to suggest that the state department should . 
exercise any influence over the licensing process, but only that there should be 
at some one place in the state, a complete up-to-date listing of all proprietary 
vocational schools licensed by. any state agency. The State Department of 
Education appears to be a logical agency in which to lodge such information. 

Improving Communication Between Publicly Supported 

Schools and the Proprietary Schools of Oregon 

7 . Effective coordination of the educational planning of public post-high school 
educational institutions, particularly the community colleges, with the 
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proprietary schools demands that there be ready, easy communication between them . 
It was in part with the aim of stimulating such communication that the 1965 
Legislative Assembly enacted the law permitting the public school administrators 
to enter into contract with the proprietary schools for services to students in 
the public institutions. 

8. It is our conviction that there is not yet sufficiently ready communication 
between the proprietary schools and the coimnunitv colleges . The lack of proper 
communication in the past has permitted misunderstanding and distrust to enter 
and to weaken the educational potential within the state. The exchange of ideas, 
the frank exploration of common problems, and the airing of potentially contro- 
versial matters in an atmosphere of calm and dispassionate discussion will do 
much to accentuate the complementary character of the offerings available in the 
community colleges and the proprietary schools, 

9. Means must be found to open up these channels and to encourage their use. Communi- 
cation must come at three levels : 

a. At the highest educational levels of the state . It is for that reason that 
we have recommended in Chapter XVI that the proprietary schools be given voice 
on the State Educational Coordinating Council where the state system insti- 
tutions, independent colleges and universities, community colleges, and 
elementary and secondary school education already have representation. 

b. At the local institutional level . Between community college and proprietary 
school personnel at which locus basic decisions are made concerning curricu- 
lar matters. It is at this level that will be worked out the basic decisions 
as to how and in what ways specific community colleges and proprietary schools 
may most effectively work together in offering educational programs to the 
people of the community with the least unnecessary and unwise duplication of 
programs. Much is at stake. The people of Oregon may reasonably expect that 
there shall be the fullest use made of these private school resources, con- 
sistent with sound educational and financial policies. 

c. At the association level . Here the representatives of the two associations - 
the community college association and the proprietary school association - may 
meet to inform one another of the character of the problems the two categories 
of institutions face, the steps they are taking to meet these problems, the 
potentialities they see for collaboration or cooperation which may be inherent 
in the nature of the two types of institutions, and other similar matters. 

We believe that the State Department of Education, as the agency which is 
charged by the state with working directly with the proprietary schools and 
the community colleges, should take the initiative in promoting this inter- 
action between the two associations. 

Establishing a Basis for Continuing Study 

of the Proprietary Schools and Their Clientele 

10. Provision should be made for the annual reporting of bas i c, relevant informatio n 
concerning the operation of the proprietary schools in Ore gon (i.e., niimber _o f 
students enrolled in each school, number of "dropouts" f rom courses or pj.ogmSg.» 
pnmber of students completing courses, placement of students completing the 
program) . At the present time, proprietary vocational schools operating in 
Oregon under provisions of ORS 345.010 to 345.990 are required at the time of 
licensing to report certain types of information concerning the school’s operation 
(enrollment, number of students completing courses, etc.). Since the licensing 

of these schools is carried on throughout the year rather than as of a specific 
date, the enrollment and similar data reported do not cover the same periods. 
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These data are not, therefore, susceptible to effective use as planning data 
covering the full range of the proprietary schools. 

What is needed is, therefore, to have reported annually by the proprietary schools 
as of a given date and covering a stated period of time, relevant information 
concerning their programs (i.e., current enrollment, number of students who with- 
drew without completing courses or programs, number of students completing the 
courses, placement data). 

These data might usefully be maintained by the Oregon Association of Private 
Vocational Schools as a service to the proprietary schools themselves, to other 
educational agencies, members of the legislature, and others who would have a 
legitimate use for the data. We would prefer to see these data maintained by the 
private schools’ own organization, for such an activity would, we feel, add to 
the status of the organization. But if it is not feasible for the proprietary 
schools' organization to perform this function at present, we recommend that the 
State Department of Education be authorized to do so. 

11. If the basic data referred to above are to be maintained by the Oregon Association 
of Private Vocational Schools, the Association would do well to confer with the 
State Department of Education in the development of the forms to be used in 
reporting the data. If the basic data are to be maintained by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, we recommend that the Advisory Committee on Proprietary Schools 
be asked to develop the reporting instrument or instruments. To be maximally 
effective, a reporting system such as is recommended above should have the full 
concurrence and support of the proprietary schools. We believe, therefore, that 
the proprietary school representatives should play a key role in the development 
of the reporting system, including the determination of the kinds of data which 
would most usefully serve the desired ends. 



f 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Community Colleges 
A New Educational Resource 



Nowhere is America more the Land of Opportunity than in its educational system. 
However, change has no conscience and today’s population explosion and technological 
revolution might well have narrowed the opportunity for educational advancement for 
millions had not educational authorities, wise government planners, and civic-minded 
individuals and business leaders looked ahead* 

Change might have closed the doors of opportunity to countless young people were it 
not for the development in our century of the two-year college. The two-year college 
is a uniquely American idea that demonstrates how our system of education can be 
flexibly rv^sponsive to the demands of society while recogn_<iing the worth of the 
individual. 

As the century opened, there were fewer than 10 such institutions, only one of them 
public. Today, there are over 750 two-year colleges, with more than half of them 
public. In 1966, they enroll more than 25 percent of all students going to college 

for the first time. The committee anticipates that this percentage will increase 
markedly in the next decade. 



A New College for a New Society 

A?L1 of these changes and statistics have a direct bearing on higher education in 
this country and on every young person's plans for the future. It has become quite 
clear that willingness to work is not enough for the high school graduate. Increas- 
inj-ly, education beyond high school is another essential for employment. 



But the picture is complicated further by the demands already being made on our 
four-year colleges and universities. With more and more students applying for entry, 
and with students staying longer in order to earn advanced degrees, the colleges are 
hard-pressed to cope with the floods of applicants. Although there is still room in 
our four-year colleges and universities for the good student with purpose, these 
institutions simply will not be able to accommodate the millions who will be seeking 
entrance before this decade closes. 

Fortunately, the educational leaders in this ■ country, have not been content to wring 
their hands over the situation, A variety of measures have been taken, including 
expanding college facilities, increasing scholarship aid, experimenting with new 
methods of teaching, and establishing branch campuses of state universities. 



But the most revolutionary and exciting measure that has been taken is the expansion 
of the two-year college, with the extraordinary goal of putting higher education 
within financial and commuting reach of the entire college-age population. 

To trace the streams of educational movements that have finally culminated in the 
comprehensive community college, one must go back to the beginnings, not only of 
the several varieties of junior colleges, but also of the technical institute, the 
area vocational school, and the general adult education movement. 
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The Area Vocational School and Technical Institute 



During the early part of this century, people gradually accepted the idea that trade 
education should be carried on at public expense and that it should be available 
particularly for boys and girls who did not expect to go to college. 

The passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, with its support of "less than college 
grade" vocational education, gave impetus to the development of area vocational 
schools of high school level and also post-high school area operations. Some states 
developed parallel systems of area vocational schools or technical institutes and 
junior colleges, while others developed the comprehensive community college or com- 
munity institute that offered both vocational-terminal curricula and transfer 
curricula. 

Adult Education Movement 



The industrial revolution brought with it many changes, including a need and a desire 
on the part of adults not only to upgrade themselves in their vocation, but also to 
gain greater culture. 

Adult education soon became a function of many institutions, organizations, and ser- 
vices. Industry and business provided educational services to their employees. 
Apprenticeship and related training courses assisted many to become master craftsmen. 
Others were served through private, proprietary, endowed, or public pre-employment 
vocational -technical institutes. Extension courses were offered through . liberal arts 
colleges, as well as the agriculture and home economics extension. 

The Junior College 

The junior college originated out of a conflict between the early American college, 
the university idea imported from Germany, and the democratic American high school. 
The comprehensive community college has come into existence partly as a result of 
the established junior college taking over the responsibilities voriginally contem- 
plated for the land-grant state colleges which were originally known as the "people's 
colleges." Two basic forces have been involved in this evolutionary process. The 
first was a force coming from educators to lengthen the period of secondary educa- 
tion, and the second was the impetus deriving from the people to extend the breadth 
of educational offerings in public institutions. 

During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries , the American high school grad- 
ually replaced the private academies, and the entire program was eventually accepted 
by the American people as a proper part of public service. However, the combined 
elementary school and high school only extended through 12 years, and cut off in 
the middle of the general or liberal arts education program. The universities, 
having developed around the German concept, were forced to add an extra two years 
of lower work to prepare graduates of the American high school to do university 
work. Basically, this was the dilemma in which the university found itself, and 
protestations of the early university presidents helped bring into existence the 
junior college. 

National Growth 



The growth since these informal beginnings has been phenomenal, and every indication 
is that the expansion has just begun. There were eight two-year colleges in the 
first years of the 1900's. Today, there are 771, with 52 of them opened in the past 
year (1965). Dozens are in the planning stage, with most states working to assure 
that such a college is within commuting range of students in all population centers. 
Currently, one student in four enrolling in college for the first time enrolls in a 
two-year college. The figures go up every year. These institutions now serve over 
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1,000,000 students, and the combined enrollment is increasing over 20 percent 
annually. Forty-five states have publicly supported two-year colleges. 

Junior colleges expanded most rapidly in those states with favorable and dynamic 
university leadership. Widespread development began around 1915 as established 
junior colleges absorbed industrial and agricultural forces. During the 1920 *s, the 
post-secondary school idea was spreading through the development of a variety of 
private and public junior colleges. 

The depression broadened the purpose of the junior college. Students remained in 
school because there were no job openings, and they sought post-high school educa- 
tion in their local communities because they lacked funds to go away to school. 
Industrial displacement brought back many adults for retraining. 

Following World War II, many states established two-year colleges to accommodate 
returning veterans. Technological changes had created a need for technicians and 
semi-professional workers. Largely through expansion in California, the public 
junior college emerged as a multi-purpose institution. 

Organization of Two-Year Colleges 

Two-year colleges are, for the most part, organized in one of the following ways: 

1. Organized, controlled, and supported at the state level. 

a. A part of the state system of higher education. 

b. A part of the. university or state college, operating on a separate campus. 

c. An extension operation of the university or state college, known as two-year 
extension center, extension community college, university center, or univer- 
sity institute. 

d. A part of the state system of education. 

Area vocational schools, technical institutes, junior colleges, com- 
munity colleges, community institutes. 

2. Organized locally on an area basis consisting of two or more school districts 
or counties (in case of county unit), with a separate board of education and 
usually with some state financial assistance. 

3. Organized as part of a public school system; locally controlled and supported. 
Usually share in state aid provided for other public schools. Superintendent 
of district is chief administrative officer. 

4. Organized as an extension center with control shared between parent institution 
or general extension division and the local district. Financial responsibility 
entirely on the local district. Usually a contract between the two agencies. 

Some states have had two separate systems - one for vocational schools or institutes 
and one for junior colleges, A good proportion of states have either developed, or 
are contemplating the development, of a system of public community colleges of a 
comprehensive nature that will include all of the functions normally expected from 
such an institution. 

The Promise of Public Colleges 

The diversity in the two-year colleges themselves underlines the different purposes 
served by higher education in this country. 
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In a democracy, the individual' comes first, Americans are irrevocably committed to 
the principle that every individual should have the opportunity to progress as far 
as his interests and abilities will permit. This means that everyone who can profit 
from a college education should have a chance to acquire it, but it does not suggest 
that everyone should have the same education. 

The President's Commission on Higher Education has proposed that the public two-year 
colleges be greatly expanded so that students everywhere will have access to them. 
President Kennedy underlined that thought in his 1963 Message on Education when he 
told Congress: 

The opportunity for a college education is severely limited for hundreds . 
of thousands of young people because there is no college in their own 
comraunity, , , , This absence of college facilities in many communities 
causes an unfortunate waste of some of our most promising youthful talent, 

A demonstrated method of meeting this particular problem effectively is 
the creation of two-year community colleges. 

Guidance and Counseling 

The two-year colleges stress guidance and counseling services. This is especially 
important when one recalls that most students either are uncertain of their edu- 
cational objective at the outset or change their plans once or several times during 
their college careers. Such uncertainty is one of the reasons only half of the stu- 
dents entering a four-year college are graduated. Some fail as freshmen. Many drop 
out after two years. 

And Dr, Robert Gordon Sproul, former president of the University of California, adds, 
"Many more might advantageously drop out if they did not have a feeling of incom- 
pleteness, of a task half done that spurs them to continue tasks that no longer 
interest or stimulate them," 

Uncertainty about their careers prevents many high school graduates from going on to 
college at all, unless they go to a two-year college. We all take pride in the rec- 
ord 40 percent of our high school graduates who go on to college; but this means 
that 60 percent do not. Among that larger group are many who might be motivated to 
go to college if it were at hand, within financial reach, and offered guidance in 
choosing a lifetime career. 

College Costs 

Much of the data about the drawing power of the two-year college given above could, 
just as well be under this heading of costs. Certainly, the enormous popularity of 
the two-year college derives to a great extent from its money-saving features. 

Although not all public two-year colleges are free, as they are in California, most 
of them have low tuition. The big saving, however, is in room and board. The stu- 
dent in the public two-year college ordinarily lives at home. At the four-year col- 
' lege, annual cost for tuition, fees, and room and board ranges from about $750 to 
$2,500 or even higher. Multiply that by four for a baccalaureate degree and add 
another couple of years for an advanced or professional degree, and the total cost 
of college could range from $5,000 to $15,000, If the first two years of college 
are at a junior college where a student can live at home, the saving is sizable and 
may very well make the difference in choice of a career. 

Ability 

The low cost of the two-year college is obviously bringing in many high-ability 
students for whom money was formerly a road -block to higher education. 
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With an expanding econonty calling for more and more highly trained men and women, 
the waste of high-ability students becomes something America cannot afford to con- 
tinue. It is estimated that many students in the top quarter of each high school 
graduating class do not currently go on to college. 

Because the two-year public college serves everyone, just as the public schools do, 
the impression sometimes is made that the two-year college is not for the able stu- 
dent. It is increasingly clear that this impression is mistaken. 

Some of the significant findings of recent studies illustrate levels of ability 
among two-year college students: 

Among two-year college graduates who transfer to four-year institutions 
at the junior year, according to studies in California, Washington, 

Minnesota, and other states, the students do as well or better than 
comparable students who take their first two years at the four-year 
institution. 

There are, for example, many two-year college students who want' two years of higher 
education but not four. Among those are girls who plan an early marriage, but 
would like to have a two-year liberal arts education. 

There are thousands of high school graduates who need training short of a four-year 
degree for the occupation of their choice. In the two-year college one can find 
courses in many fields. Some of the most popular courses are those in agriculture, 
business, building trades, dental and medical laboratory techniques, home economics, 
secretarial studies, music, physical education, drafting, physical therapy, mass 
communications, cosmetology, data processing, and nursing. 

It is worth noting that two contradictory things often happen in the two-year college 
One is that one-third of those who begin say that they intend to go on to the four- 
year college and do not. This is roughly comparable to the drop-outs from the four- 
year colleges. Second, many who enter the two-year college to learn a trade or 
semi-skilled profession discover their latent academic ability and go on to the four- 
year college. 

The two-year college, then, can save the potential drop-out from the painful and 
more expensive failure at the college away from home, while it helps develop another 
student who gets a taste of higher learning and goes on for more. 

Admissions 

Some of those who might be refused admission to the four-year colleges are persons 
with ability but poor high school records. The reasons for their poor marks might 
be many. For instance, a student might have been sick or otherwise absent a great 
deal during high school and, therefore, have received low grades. He might be a 
"late bloomer" who didn't seem to catch on until it was too late to catch up. Or he 
might have been just plain lazy and realized too late that he didn't have the grades 
or courses to get into the college of his choice. All three can be served by the 
two-year college if they acquire the motivation to match their performance with their 
ability. 

The two-year college does a great deal of remedial work, mending the holes left by 
a poor high school performance, A student who might never have thought of college 
until his senior year might very well have taken all the wrong courses for college 
preparation. In the two-year college, he can make up the courses he did not take in 
high school. Failed or missed courses can be taken during the first or second years 
of junior college, although, of course, this will ultimately add to the years of 
college if the student is planning to continue with his studies. 
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Transferring at the beginning of the junior year is often easier than trying tc 
enter the four-year institution with the freshman class. Although freshman and 
sophomore classes at four-year colleges are usually crowded, there are often vacan- 
cies in the junior class. Junior college graduates with good records have little 
difficulty transferring. 

Education for Women 



Men have always gone to college in greater numbers than have women. The two-year 
college is helping to change that pattern. It is becoming clearer every year that 
the increasing employment of women is making a major change in the labor force. It 
is estimated that during the 1960 's the number of women working will rise at nearly 
twice the rate for men. By 1970, women workers will number 30 million and will con- 
stitute one-third of the labor force. At least two out of every five women age 20-65 
will be gainfully employed in 1970, says the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Among two-year colleges, there is increasing provision for women. There are, of 
course, some private two-year colleges exclusively for them, but by far the larger 
number of women are enrolled in co-educational institutions. Besides two-year 
liberal arts education for which many enroll, girls can take many vocational courses 
to prepare them for employment as secretaries and other business workers, travel 
hostesses, cosmetologists, photographers, fashion designers, social service workers, 
recreation leaders, nurses, medical secretaries, and medical and dental laboratory 
technicians, etc. 

Transfer Students 



Most transfer students from public two-year colleges transfer to public four-year 
colleges in the same state. The two- and four-year colleges within particular states 
work closely together in order to prevent loss of credit on the part of transfer 
students. A student in an Oregon community college who chooses a major field of 
study approved by the State System of Higher Education will lose no time or credit 
if he attends a community college for his first two years and consults with a coun- 
selor about his plans. On the other hand, students with high school deficiencies, 
poor high school grades, and/or an interest in exploring a variety of fields before 
choosing a major, may best explore both their talents and interests in a community 
college before making a career decision. 



The Development in Oregon 

A great deal of study was given to post-high school education and considerable 
legislation was produced in Oregon during the second quarter (1925-50) of the 
century. But the legislation, which contained excellent philosophy, provided little 
money to implement the fine intentions of its sponsors. Thus, after many years of 
consideration, the community college movement is relatively new in Oregon. 

In February 1938, the first area vocational school in Oregon was formed at Eugene. 

The Oregon Vocational School (later Oregon Technical Institute) started in 1947, and 
Oregon City Vocational School opened in 1949. These three schools were the only 
organized vocational schools of a public nature designed to serve Oregon post-high 
school youth during the first half of the twentieth century. 

Legislative Beginnings 

In 1927, Senator Roberts of The Dalles introduced a bill providing for the establish- 
ment of junioj;- colleges. The provisions of the bill divided the state into 13 
junior college districts. A vote of the people was necessary before a junior college 
could be established in any of the proposed districts. This bill was not satisfactory 
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to all members of the educational committee, but went before the legislature, which 
failed to pass it . 

The Roberts Bill (House Bill 124 - 1927) utilized an approach, typical of such 
legislation throughout the early period, that the support for the junior colleges 
was to come entirely from the local tax area. Although all monies collected were to 
be deposited with the State Treasurer and the faculty and other costs paid on state 
warrants from such monies, the state as such was not expected to contribute. Tui- 
tion was not to be charged, causing the entire cost to be carried by the counties 
within an area district. 

The Dunn Bill 



Dr. John Francis Cramer, dean of the General Extension Division, working with 
Senator Dunn of Baker, Oregon, developed Senate Bill No. 29, which was enacted by 
the assembly in 1949. This bill was permissive in nature and contained no state 
money to implement development of "extension centers" or "community colleges." 

Three community colleges were set up under the provisions of the "Dunn" bill. Baker, 
Bend, and Klamath Falls opened in the fall of 1949, with the districts providing 
all the money, after tuition had been applied against expenses, plus ten percent for 
overhead and retirement pa 3 nnents. The State Board of Higher Education contracted 
the faculty through the services of the General Extension Division and maintained 
general supervision over the program. 

The program at Baker, Oregon, closed after one term of operation. The Klamath Falls 
center closed after the first year of operation, and the Bend center employed the 
three instructors, who had been working for both the Klamath Falls and Bend centers, 
on a full-time basis as resident staff. In neither center was there a substantial 
core of full-time students. 

The Koos Report 

The 1949 legislature also established an Interim Committee on Post-High School 
Educational Facilities. This committee invited Dr. Leonard V. Koos, nationally 
recognized figure in junior college organization, to make a study of post-high 
school educational facilities in Oregon. 

Koos was identified with the "extended" high school (thirteenth and fourteenth grade 
concept) and also the 6-4-4 plan of administrative arrangement, both integral parts 
of a unified school system. Koos saw such community colleges as being staffed by 
high school instructors extending their services upward for two years. 

Although Koos emphasized the advantages of the "integrated" type of community college, 
he did state that in certain areas advantages might be gained from consolidation of 
districts. Twenty-six districts were identified as potential community college 
centers. 

The Junior College Bill 

Following the Koos Report, the Interim Committee presented their findings and 
recommendations to the 1951 Legislative Assembly. The result was passage of Senate 
Bill No. 143, known as the "Junior College" bill. Several things differed from 
the report's recommendations: (1) The colleges were not to be tuition free, but 

could charge students up to a maximum. of $150 tuition per year for a local resident 
and up to $350 for a nonresident. (2) There was no provision in the law for con- 
solidation of districts. (3) Instead of placing the overhead control in the hands 
of a "Liaison Community- Co liege Committee," consisting of five members with two 
members selected from the State Board of Higher Education, two members from the 
State Board of Education, and one to be appointed by the Governor from a list of 
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three selected by the first four named, the bill placed the junior colleges under 
the State Board of Education. (4) Koos' rather involved, but reasonably realistic, 
plan for state aid was not included, in the bill. The colleges were eligible for 
state aid on the same basis as the public elementary and secondary schools. 

Despite certain merit, the law was never used until amended in 1957. 

The Joint Boards ' Report 

Oregon's only junior college (at Bend) had operated under the provisions of the "Dunn" 
bill. The Board of Education, District No. 1, Bend, entered into a contract, each 
year, with the General Extension Division to provide a program of "lower division 
collegiate grade classes" in the school district. 

A group of interested persons from central Oregon succeeded in having introduced, 
into the 1955 Oregon Legislative Assembly, House Bill No. 396. This bill was an 
attempt to secure state aid for community colleges operating within the framework of 
the "Dunn" bill. The bill, introduced by Representative Armond, passed the House 
with approximately a 3-to-l vote, but was allowed to die in the senate education 
committee . 

On September 20, 1955, in joint session with the State Board of Education, the new 
Chancellor of the State System of Higher Education, Dr. John R. Richards, suggested 
that "perhaps the two boards would want to have their executive officers set up a 
joint study committee of experts to arrive at a new conclusion, if indicated ..." 

Appointed were five superintendents of first-class public school districts, one 
college dean, one professor of education, two presidents of private colleges, one 
president of a public teachers' college, the Chancellor, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Director of Secondary Education for the State Department of 
Education, and the Dean of the General Extension Division. 

After a year of deliberation, the committee recommended: 

1, That if junior colleges are established in Oregon, they be an extension of the pub- 
lic school system. That such junior colleges be administered and financed by the 
local school districts with supplementary funds supplied from the state level. 

2, That the junior colleges established in Oregon provide curricula according to the 
needs and the demands of the community. That the offerings include technical and 
terminal work, college transfer work for the junior college students who ordi- 
narily continue their education in a senior college, and an adult education 
program. 

3, That the junior college law be amended to permit the organization of additional 
school districts for junior college purposes only. That these districts be pat- 
terned somewhat after the present union high school district. 

4, That the junior college law be amended to enable school districts operating 
junior colleges, in which are enrolled students who are residents of Oregon but 
not of a .'’Istrict maintaining a junior college, to charge back to the school 
district in which such students maintain legal residence the difference between 
the per capita cost of operating the junior college and the tuition received from 
the student. That school districts be authorized to include in their annual 
budgets a sum sufficient to meet such charges. 

The Community College Law 

Following the release of the Report of the 1956 Joint Committee to Study Junior 
Colleges, interested legislators wrote a bill to implement the Report of the Joint 
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Conmittee . This activity resulted in House Bill No. 594 being introduced into the 
49th Legislative Assembly, 1957, by Representatives Grubb and Grenfell and Senator 
Overhulse and others. This bill, after some amending, passed both houses and became 
law following the session. 

The major changes were: state aid of $150 per each full-time student equivalent per 

year, permissive legislation for formation of community college districts, a per- 
missive charge-back arrangement for out-of-district students, and a change of name 
to "community college" with emphasis on the more comprehensive type program. 

The "Dunn" bill had been repealed and its provisions incorporated into the new 
"Community College" law. Although the new law provided a means of developing a 
community college district, such a district would have to be formed through con- 
solidation of existing school districts for college purposes only. Each district 
included in the proposed college district would vote separately, and whether they 
.entered the district or not would depend upon their own vote. 

On the subject of finance, the committee recommended the operational costs be ‘divided 
three ways, with the state paying one- third, local district one- third, and the stu- 
dent one- third. 

The Flesher Report 

The 1957 Legislature also authorized the State Board of Education to conduct a survey 
on vocational-technical education in Oregon. The board employed Dr. W. R. Flesher, 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service of the Ohio State University, to act as 
director of a survey staff of eight professional specialists in the area of 
vocat ional- technical education. 

Flesher recommended a state-wide system of seven "educational centers" which would 
provide programs in vocational education, junior or community college type programs, 
and general adult education type programs. These "education center districts" would 
be administrative districts and might operate several institutions and/or extension 
programs out of any or all of the centers within an "education center district." 
Certain of Flesher 's concepts found expression in Senate Bill 260 of the 50th Legisla- 
tive Assembly (1959). 

Senate Bill 260 



The 1958 Interim Committee on Education implemented its report to the legislature on 
community colleges by preparing and introducing Senate Bill No. 162. The bill did 
not get out of the education committee; however, practically all of its provisions 
were added to Senate Bill 260. 

Senate Bill 260 followed very closely the general provisions of the "Community Col- 
lege" law with certain exceptions. These exceptions were: (1) a broader concept 

regarding curriculum, (2) the area educatj.on district principle replaced 
legislatively-determined boundaries, and (3) state aid was provided up to $200 per 
full-time equivalent student, or one-third of the operational cost, whichever was 
less. Buildings were considered a local problem. 

The amended bill passed both houses with a near unanimous vote. 

Legislation in the 1960 's 

Much study and legislation over a twenty-year period had produced only one community 
college (Bend) in Oregon. The 1961 legislature came to grasp with the underlying 
problem and provided substantial state financial assistance for operation and build- 
ing construction. While the legislature amended many provisions of the 1959 statute, 
its major contribution was to provide up to $433 per full-time equated student for 
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operating expenses and $850,000 for the start of construction of community college 
facilities. It was this incentive that primarily resulted in the establishment of 
four community colleges (Clatsop, Portland, Salem, and Southwestern) in 1961 and 
two institutions (Blue Mountain and Treasure Valley) in 1962. 

The 1963 Legislature concerned itself with modifying and refining the 1961 statute. 

It provided that the local operating district must contribute at least 15 percent of 
the operating costs and reduced the state's level of participation in facility 
construction from 75 percent to 65 percent. The amount appropriated for capital con- 
struction, however, was increased to $1,350,000. 

Two major enactments of the 1965 legislature provided new stimulus to community 
co'llege development in Oregon. Senate Bill 34 permitted the distribution of federal 
vocational funds as a supplement to state funds for reimbursement of vocational 
education. A substantial increase in funds available for capital construction 
resulted from an appr‘^’;'riation of $4,500,000 for the biennium. Senate Joint 
Resolution 5 set forch legislative guidelines for the continuing development of the 
state's community college program. Renewed effort following this legislation 
resulted in the establishment of four community colleges: Lane, Umpqua, Mt. Hood, 

and Clackamas. At the year's end, community college proposals were being studied 
in Linn- Benton counties, the Mid-Columbia area, and Washington county (see Figure 
XXI, p. 219). 

Under the supervision of the State Department of Education, eleven community colleges 
now exist. The institutions and their locations are: 



Type of . 

Institution Location Organization 



1. 


Blue Mountain Community College 


Pendleton 


AED 


2. 


Central Oregon College 


Bend 


AED 


3. 


Clackamas Community College 


Oregon City 


AED 


4. 


Clatsop Community College 


Astoria 


AED 


5. 


Lane Community College 


Eugene 


AED 


6 . 


Mt. Hood Community College 


Gresham 


AED 


7. 


Portland Community College 


Portland 


SD 


8. 


Salem Technical Vocational 
Community College 


Salem 


SD 


9. 


Southwestern Oregon Community 
College 


Coos Bay 


AED 


10. 


Treasure Valley Community College 


Ontario 


AED 


11. 


Ikapqua Community College 


Roseburg 


AED 



Nine of these institutions offered classes in 1965-66, All of these, except Salem, 
offer vocational- technical, lower division collegiate, and adult education programs. 
Salem currently offers only vocational- technical courses. Clackamas and Mt. Hood 
will enroll students beginning September 1966 in limited classes in all three pro- 
grams. The nine colleges indicated by the symbol "AED" are organized under area 
education districts created for the specific purpose of operating a community col- 
lege. The two colleges indicated as "SD" operate under the public school districts 
of those cities, a type of community college operation that no longer may be created. 
Portland and Salem, however, may continue this type of organization or may change 
to an area education district, providing they comply with the legal provisions. 



Three additional area education districts are now in various stages of formation: 

Proposed District Present Status 

12. Washington county Being restudied 

13. Linn- Benton counties Awaiting court decision on boundaries 

14. Mid-Columbia (Parts of Hood River, Awaiting court decision on boundaries 
Wasco, Sherman, and Gilliam counties) 
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Both the proposed Linn-Benton and Mid-Colurabia areas are temporarily enjoined by 
legal action concerning boundaries. Elections in these areas will be held after 
court settlements. The Washington County Area Education District was narrowly de- 
feated in 1965. Propohents there are now considering plans to resubmit this 
proposal. 

Areas currently meeting existing criteria but in which no final steps have been 
taken at this time to establish an area education district are: 

15. Baker-Union counties . 

16. Jackson- Josephine counties 

17. Klamath-Lake counties 

, 18. Marion- Polk- Yamhill counties 

While Salem Technical Vocational Community College is located in Marion county, it 
does not offer lower -division collegiate courses. The college is operated by the 
Salem School Board and is under no legal obligation to serve students who live out- 
side that district. The other areas cited are not now served by any other community 
college. 

Location 



Primary responsibility for the establishment of new community colleges and new area 
' education districts rests with the residents of areas that qualify under existing 
legal provisions: 

1. - The residents of the geographical area concerned are not, in the opinion of the 

State Board of Education, adequately served by an existing community college 
or private school, 

2. The enrollment in grades 9 to 12 is at least 1,500 pupils in the geographical 
area to be served, 

3. Adequate building space, library, and suitable laboratory or shop space for the 
courses to be offered are available or will be available before classes begin. 



Recommendations 

1 . That coiViiuunity colleges continue to be located within effective commuting time 
of a substantial majority of students, with fthe ultimate goal being the avail- 
ability on a commuting basis of these institutions to all persons who can bene- 
fit by their services . 

The development of community colleges within areas meeting statutory criteria 
would bring community college educational opportunities within commuting dis- 
tance of 85 percent of the population of the state. 

2. That community college services in the greater Portlan d metropolitan area be 
organized as a single area education district . 

Three community colleges now exist to serve the areas of Multnomah, Clackamas, and 
Washington counties, generally referred to as the greater Portland metropolitan 
area. Portland Community College, operated by School District No. 1, serves the 
residents of that school district. Mt. Hood Community College, operated by the 
East Side Area Education District, serves the remainder of Multnomah county and 
portions of Clackamas and Hood River counties. The newly organized Clackamas 
Area Education District will serve the major portion of Clackamas county. The 
proposed Washington County Area Education District was defeated in 1965 and 
formation efforts are again being initiated. The multiplicity of administrative 
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districts offering essentially the same educational services to residents of 
what is becoming a single community could, without the highest degree of coordi- 
nation, result in less than efficient educational services. In 1962, the State 
Board of Education conducted a study of the area and recommended the formation 
of what was then designated a "Tri-County Area Education District." 

' l 

However, under existing law, the State Board of Education has not been given- 
the authority to deny a petition for an area education district providing the 
proposal meets legal criteria nor can the state board or any other agency call 
an election for the establishment of a district unless petitions meeting legal 
requirements have been filed. 



This committee has reviewed five possible plans for the organization of 
community college services in the area: 

a. Four separate district plans. 

b. Combinations of outlying areas with Portland remaining independent. 

c. Combination of Portland with the outlying areas. 

d. Annexation of outlying areas to Portland School District No. 1. 

e. A tri-county district. 

It is the conclusion of the committee that community college educational programs 
could most effectively and efficiently be offered residents of the area by forma- 
tion of a Tri-County Area Education District. This would involve assumption of 
the present East Side and Clackamas area education districts, relinquishment of 
its community college program by the Portland school district, and incorporation 
of Washington county and the Lake Oswego areas into the larger administrative 
unit. 

That an a rea education district be formed in Marion-Polk-Yamhill county areas 
at th e earliest possible date, and that the existing Salem Technical Vocational 
Community Coll ege serve as the institutional base f or an expanded community 
college program . 

In May 1962, a study committee, comprised of administrators of high schools in 
Marion, Polk, and north Linn counties and State Department of Education per- 
sonnel, completed a study of the need for post-high school education and educa- 
tional opportunities in the area. The study concluded, (1) that a comprehensive 
community college should be established, (2) that the existing Salem vocational 
school should be the institutional base for expansion, and (3) that such an 
institution would enroll 3,250 FTE students by 1974-75. However, to the present, 
no such district has been established. The Salem technical vocational school 
has expanded its vocational offerings but has taken no steps toward adding lower- 
division or adult- education courses. Thfi school, renamed Salem Technical Voca- 
tional Community College, continues to be operated .by Salem School District 24-J 
and, as such, is part of the school district's tax base. While two moderate- 
sized buildings have been constructed, they are overcrowded and little room 
exists for students from the remainder of Marion and Polk counties. As a result, 
enrollment has reached only 607 FTE, a substantially lower enrollment than had 
initially been projected for that year. 

That area education districts be formed as early as possible to offer community 
college services in Klamath-Lake counties and Jackson- Josephine counties . 

The committee recognizes the need for a comprehensive community college educa- 
tional program in these areas. The resources of Oregon Technical Institute in 
Klamath Falls and Southern Oregon College in Ashland meet the needs of a part, 
not all, of such a program. With the formation of area education districts 
in these areas, the possibility of providing a comprehensive program is enhanced. 
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The alternatives are as follows: (1) to establish separate comprehensive 

community colleges, (2) to establish specialized community colleges and contract 
colleges for additional services. Decision as to the alternatives 
should be made by the residents of the districts after further study of the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. 



5- ^at a separate area education district not be formed in the Union-Baker-Wallow^ 



While the area meets existing criteria as to population, high school enrollment, 
and assessed valuation, dispersal of population and distances involved indicate 
that an efficient community college operation would not be forthcoming from a 
separate district. Subject to further study, the committee feels that the 
western part of the area should consider joining with the existing Blue Mountain 
Community College District and the eastern part of the area combining with the 
existing Treasure Valley Community College District, 



That the State Board of Education conduct studies as to t he best means of provid- 
ing community college educational opportunities to those areas of the state' 
not meeting legal criteria for area education district formation . 

Counties such as Tillamook, Lincoln, Curry, and Columbia, while not meeting 

education district formation, nevertheless contain 
sufficient numbers of youth and adults who stand in need of community college 
services. An analysis of these educational needs and the most effective way of 

feting them should be made by the State Board of Education in cooperation with 
local education authorities, 

^at,the legislature be guided by the recommendations of the State Bo ard of 
Education and the ad vice of the Educational C oordinating Cnimm‘1 aa <-ho 
establishment of additional community colleges, ~ ^ 

In? generally accurate predictive qualities of "A Plan for the 

60 s indicate the desirability of long-range planning carried forward on a 
statewide basis by the State Board of Education, subject to guidelines now con- 
tained in the law or hereinafter enacted. The establishment of new community 
colleges should proceed only in accordance with recommendations of the State 
Board of Education and with the advice of the Educational Coordinating Council. 

To insure an orderly growth and development of community colleges, additional 
institutions should be established only on the basis of justification and need 
as determined by the State Board of Education and with the advice of the Educa- 
tional Coordinating Council, 

Organization and Administration 

Recommendations : 



That com munity colleges be recognized as a n integral part of public education 
in Oregon , 

2. ^at the area education district be the legal entity for the operation of the 
community colleges in Oregon and that each such dlatrlrt- Hp pnyp-rnpd bv itq 
own board. — - 



The desirability of having a board of control that is concerned solely with the 
needs and problems of the community college is subject to little challenge. 

Nine such area education districts are now responsible for the community college 
their respective areas. The 1965 Legislature enacted provisions pro- 
hibiting local school districts from organizing community colleges. 
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However, two school districts, Portland and Salem, were permitted to continue 
to operate such institutions or to change to an area education format. The com- 
mittee believes that a more effective community college program could be devel- 
oped in the Portland and Salem areas if steps were taken to organize area 
education districts which would assume control of the community colleges now 
operated by those respective school districts. 

3. That local community college boards continue to be under the general supervision 
of the State Board of Education . 

The State Board of Education plays a significant role in the allocation of 
state funds in support of community college building projects. The board is 
required by law to receive from the applicant district a long-range plan for 
the development of the college, and is required to determine the priorities in 
the allocation of funds among districts. 

State reimbursement for community college courses is made upon the certification 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to the Secretary of State. No 
reimbursement is allowable for any course taught which was not approved in ■ 
advance by the State Superintendent's office. It is at this point that the law 
provides for liaison between the State Board of Education and the State Board of 
Higher Education in the approval of community college courses and instructors. 

4. That until the community college is accredited by the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools, the lower division and college transfer courses 
the college wishes to offer, and the instructors it proposes to employ to offer 
these courses, require approval of the State Board of Higher Education, as well 
as the State Department of Education . , 

Request for approval of these courses and instructors is made to the State Board 
of Higher Education through the State Department of Education. The latter's 
certification of the college transfer courses for reimbursement is based upon 
their approval by the State Board of Higher Education. 

5. That the State Board of Education have responsibility for developing enforce- 
able policies related to the following functions: 

a. The number and location of community colleges. 

b. Establishment of minimum standards for curriculum, physical plants, library 
resources, teacher qualifications, tuition and fees, financial administration, 
and certificates and degrees. 

c. Distribution of funds appropriated by the state legislature and the federal 
government for community college operation. 

d. The proposed capital construction projects for which legislative appropria- 
tions and federal funds are available and for the distribution of such funds. 

6. That the State Board of Education carry on a continuing analysis of the state's 
community college program and issue annual reports of their recommendations for 
change as indicated- by such findings . 

7. That the State Board of Education prepare and present to each session of the 
legislature a current, up-to-date plan for the continuing development^ of 
community colleges . 

The plan should take into consideration the obligation of the state to develop 
a system of post-high school education offering adequate opportunities for all 
citizens of the state insofar as practicable. The plan should show an awareness 
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of the locations of the public and independent institutions of higher education 
and the locations and course offerings of private vocational/technical schools. 
The board should include in the plan recommendations as to the number, location, 
and timetable of development of both comprehensive community colleges and insti- 
tutions offering only specialised curricula. 

8. That proposed community colleges meet the criteria established by statute and 
State Board of Education regulations , 

A community college should be established only after a thorough study of the 
educational needs of that area has been made. The State Board of Education must 
be assured that the people in a proposed community college district are willing 
and able to assume the responsibility for providing the resources needed for ade- 
quate educational and service programs within a clearly demonstrated understand- 
ing of the special nature and function of the community college. 

9 . That the State Board of Education's approval of course offerings and capital 
construction projects be required only if the state is participating in any 
portion of the cost . 

Should a community desire to expand its instructional or building program at a 
faster rate than available state funds permit, and should it provide for this 
expansion entirely out of resources other than those provided by the state or 
federal government, approval of the State Board of Education should not be 
required for that expansion so provided, nor should the local district be 
penalized in future state allocation of funds for having assumed the 
responsibility. 

Capital Construction 

Four major factors are involved in community college capital construction planning: 
site, site improvement, facilities, and equipment. A satisfactory building program 
for the average community college will be determined by the nature of the educa- 
tional programs offered. Under the current law, the state will pay up to 65 percent 
of approved construction costs, including equipment. It should be noted, however, 
that due to space and dollar limitation within the current reimbursement formula and 
limited legislative appropriations, the State Board of Education has been forced to 
prorate available funds. Short-term policy created for the purpose of prorating does 
not provide for efficient capital construction and so increases the total project 
costs. Although statutes provide that the state will pay up to 65 percent of the 
approved capital project costs, prorating of available state funds during the 1961- 
65 period resulted in the state's share of community college construction falling to 
51 percent in 1961-63 and to 37.5 percent in 1963-65. 

The 1965 Ways and Means Committee indicated that the system of prorating should be 
discontinued, and that projects should be funded at the- 65 percent level. The amount 
of funds ($4,500,000) appropriated, however, was insufficient to meet the existing 
needs. As a result the State Board of Education adopted a policy that would fund 
projects on a "first come, first served" basis at the 65 percent level as far as the 
money went, leaving other pro jects unfunded. The board also directed that revisions 
in the existing law be prepared for recommendation to the next legislature in order 
that appropriations, law, and intent could be reconciled. 

The current basis for state capital construction assistance was arbitrarily deter- 
mined in 1961. It was based largely upon high school and junior college construction 
in the Pacific Northwest during the previous three-year period. This formula, based 
upon a construction cost of $15 per square foot and $275 for equipment, established 
a rate of $2,000 per student station, of which the state will reimburse 65 percent 
or $1,300. State funds are not available for site acquisition, site development. 
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• spectator sport facilities, or the construction of student personnel service areas 

such as cafeterias, student centers, and bookstores. 

Capital construction completed for Oregon community colleges prior to July 1, 1966, 

totaling $5,345,196, is shown in Table 44, p.226. 

Recommendations: 

1. That in determining construction dollar eligibility, total projected FTE students 
three years subsequent to the appropriation be used as the basis until an 
institution has built 65 percent of i.ts student station eligibility . 

Presently one-third of the FTE students projected are considered to be evening 
students and a corresponding reduction is made before determining construction 
fund eligibility. There is no empirical basis for this assumption. Beginning 
institutions cannot achieve the degree of utilization that may be realized later 
in their development and the day-evening student relationship varies from 
institution to institution. Reductions in eligibility for evening use of 
facilities should be determined at a point when the institution's program has 
become stablized, not at the beginning of construction. 

2. That when an institution has constructed facilities for 65 percent of its 
projected FTE enrollment, the basis for determination of further state con - 
struction funds change from a student -do liar eligibility formula to a 
project-approval determination . 

Submission and approval of project plans would occur prior to the beginning of 
the biennium for which sought. The approval procedure for such planned projects 
would include utilization studies of existing facilities in the institution, ' 
including day-night student ratio. The net effect of the above recommendations 
would grant a starting institution full credit for FTE students at the begin- 
ning when plant utilization cannot be as efficient, and then require increas- 
ingly efficient plant utilization after the community college enrolls 65 percent 
of its potential FTE students. 

3. That on-site development costs be contained as an allowance in the determination 
of the state student-dollar construction fund formula . 

Such cost is incurred by all institutions in campus development. Typical site 
development costs are sidewalks, exterior lighting, parking lots, sewer runs on- 
site, underground electrical service on-site, on-site water and irrigation lines, 
service roads, and landscaping. These costs are allowable under federal fund 
construction grants. When local-state-federal funds are utilized, it is diffi- 
cult to charge federal funds accurately if the state formula has required 
exclusions. To fail to allow state participation in such costs distorts the 
statutory relationship expressed between state and local funds. 

4. For construction during the 1967-1969 biennium, the state level per FTE student 
be revised to 65 percent of $3,420 for the first 2,000 FTE students, and 65 per- 
cent of $2,450 for each FTE student over 2,000. 

These amounts are based upon 140 square feet of plant space per student for the 
first 2,000 FTE students and 100 square feet per student over 2,000 FTE students 
at the rate of $18.50 per square foot. The amount thus derived is increased by 
an additional 32 percent to account for 6 percent planning fees, 6 percent on- 
site development costs, and 20 percent equipment costs. In the accompanying 
report, justification has been given to substantiate that these student FTE 
allowances reflect current construction costs. 
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TABLE 44 



OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
PHYSICAL PLANT CONSTRUCTION 1961-1966 



Community 


Site 

Size 

Acres 


.Type 


Year 

Com- 

pleted 


Teaching 


Size in 


Total 

Project 


College 


Building 


Stations 


Square 

Feet 


Cost 










(Equipped) 


1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


7 


Blue Mountain 


175 












Building I 




Composite 


1965 


21 


37,800 


$ 890,691 


Central Oregon 


145 












Classroom B 




Classroom 


1964 


5 


4,864) 




Classroom C 




Lab. 


1964 


4 


4,864) 


370,649 


Classroom D 




Lab. 


1964 


? 


4,864) 




Classroom A 
Business & Admin. 




Classroom 

Classroom 

Admin. 


1964 

1965 


4 

5 


4,864) 

7,595) 


257,165 


Library 




Library 


1966^ 


0 


17,136 


310,656^ 


Student Center 




Service 


1965 


0 


12,000 


281,194 


Clatsop 


41 












Old High School 




Composite 


1962 


17 


70,250) 










(Reim.) 




) 


443,488 


Technology 




Shops 


1962 


3 


3,600) 




Salem 


20^ ' 




' 








Building I 




Composite 


1963 


22 


31,000) 




Building II 




Labs . 


1963 


5 


5,500) 


1,079,000 


Additions I 6e II 




Shops 


1965 


6 


5,700) 




Southwestern Oregon 


125 












Laboratory Bldg. 




Shops 


1964 


5 


9,600) 


334,760 


Technical 




Labs . 


1964 


6 


11,200) 


Administration 




Admin.. 


1965 


2 


8,400) 




Science 




Labs . 


1965 


6 


9,800) 


709,672 


Classroom 




Classroom 


1965 


12 


9,600) 




Treasure Valley 


90 




Not ) 








Golf Club House 




Library 


Stated) 


0 


4,000 


Gift 


Voc-Tech. 




Shops 


1965 


2 


10,700) 


676,921 


Classroom 




Composite 


1965 


10 


22,000) 



®An option exists to add one tract of land and a second tract is under negotiation. 
°Under construction; completion date and project costs are estimates. 

Source: State Department of Education. 
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5. That 90 percent of federal funds applied against the construction of student 

stations for Oregon residents be deducted from the total project costs first, and 
that the remainder of the project costs be funded from 65 percent state and 35 
percent local sources . 

Federal funds available for community college construction under the Higher 
Education Facilities Act are limited to not more than 40 percent of the total 
project cost. Funds available under the Federal Vocational Education Act of 
1963 are limited to not more than 50 percent of project costs. The 10 percent 
of federal funds not charged against the state's dollar formula for construction 
of a student station should be granted to the institution in recognition of the 
cost of securing federal construction funds and as an incentive to the institu- 
tion to seek such funds in order to reduce state and local capital fund obliga- 
tion. In the event federal appropriations are received after state appropria- 
tionsy correction should be made in the state appropriation to maintain the 
desired relationship. 

6* That prior federal construction funds not be charged agains t an institution's 
future state fund eligibility . ^ ' 

To make such a charge-back would serve to reduce the state's contribution below 
the 65 percent level and to increase the local contribution above the 35 percent 
level. The intent of federal funds for construction is clearly to increase the 
enrollment capacity of colleges by supplementing local-state effort. A reduction 
of state fund eligibility based upon an institution's receipt of federal construc- 
tion funds would not act as a supplement, but would hold enrollment capacity to 
the plant that could be constructed with local and state funds alone. The 
principle of applying appropriate federal funds as a supplement to state and 
local effort has been approved by the legislature in providing that federal 
vocational funds may not be used to reduce the state's rate of reimbursement. 

The same principle cbould be extended to c'.nstruction funds. 

7 . That the level of state support for construction be reviewed and revised 
biennially to reflect the increased costs . 

The ten-year building cost projection contained in this report has been con- 
servatively based upon a premise that construction costs will rise 2 percent 
annually. The application of this rate for the first 2,000 FTE students is: 
1967-1969, $3,420 per FTE; 1969-1971, $3,560 per FTE; 1971-1973, $3,700 per FTE; 
and 1973-1975, $3,850 per FTE. For over 2,000 students, the increased construc- 
tion cost rate is: 1967-1969, $2,450 per FTE; 1969-1971, $2,550 per FTE; 1971- 

1973, $2,650 per FTE; and 1973-1975, $2,750 per FTE. The state's share of the 
above amounts would be 65 percent inasmuch as the total per student cost is 
reported. Such share would also be reduced proportionately by first applying 
federal funds. 

8. That no state capital construction funds be made available to community 
colleges not in being at the time such funds are appropriated by the legislature . 

The method of creating new community colleges by popular vote, while desirable, 
makes presentation to the legislature of an accurate picture of construction needs 
difficult in any biennium. Sound educational planning would dictate that the 
greater portion of two years be spent in developing specifications for construc- 
tion at a new college in any event. The new college could nevertheless operate 
a limited program in leased facilities while awaiting construction funds in the 
subsequent biennium. 

9. That a full-time position be established within the St ate Department of 
Education to administer the community college construction program. 
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This program involves over $6,500,000 of state and federal funds in the current 
biennium* Projected needs would double the amount in the 1967-1969 biennium* 
Coupled with local funds, the resulting program is of such magnitude that the 
state cannot afford not to provide sufficient staff time to give the necessary 
oversight to the program to insure efficient use of the funds. 

Estimates of state funds which will be required for community college capital con- 
struction during the next four bienniums, 1967-1969 through 1973-1975, under the 
support formula herein recommended, are shown in Table 45. Needs are estimated 
greatest for the 1967-1969 biennium because of backlog of unmet requirements, un- 
usually large enrollmeht increases, and a more realistic dollar-space formula. 



TABLE 45 

SUMMARY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE CAPITAL OUTLAY 
BIENNIUMS 1967-1969 THROUGH 1973-1975 



Biennium 


Adjusted Total 
Facilitv Cost^ 


Anticipated 
Federal Funds 


Local Funds 
Required 


State Funds 
Required 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Existing 

Institutions 

1967-1969 

1969-1971 

1971-1973 

1973-1975 


$24,253,880 

8,699,155 

5,970,775 

3,587,050 


$2,104,294 

2,471,153 

2,965,383 

3,558,460 


$ 6,729,435 
’2,179,801 
1,051,887 
10,007 


$12,497,521 

4,048,201 

1,953,505 

18,583 


New 

Institutions 

1967-1969 

1969-1971 

1971-1973 

1973-1975 


13,132,760 

6,181,520 

5,963,650 

3,347,350 


1,402,862 

1,647,435 

1,976,922 

2,372,306 


4,105,464 

1,586,930 

1,395,355 

341,266 


7,624,434 

2,947,155 

2,591,373 

633,778 


All 

Institutions 

1967-1969 

1969-1971 

1971-1973 

1973-1975 


37,386,640 

14,880,675 

11,934,425 

6,934,400 


3,507,156 

4,118,588 

4,942,305 

5,930,766 


10,834,899 

3,766,731 

2,447,242 

351,273 


20,121,955 

6,995,356 

4,544,878 

652,361 



Figures for succeeding bienniums have been adjusted to reflect anticipated 
increases in construction costs. 

Source: Oregon State Department of Education, February, 1966. 



Operations 



The FTE cost of education, as computed for community colleges, is the total operating 
costs of an institution divided by its total FTE student enrollment. Table 46 lists 
the FTE operating costs in the nine institutions operating under community college 
law in 1964-65. Relatively low student- teacher ratios due to the newness of the 
program in most community colleges in Oregon have resulted in higher FTE costs within 
those institutions, but the average state-wide FTE cost was only $773 per FTE for 
all programs in 1964-65. As indicated in Table 46, there was a variation in these 
costs, ranging from a high of $1,266 at Southwestern Oregon to $536 at Eugene 
Technical-Vocational School (now Lane Community College j. 
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TABLE 46 



UNIT EDUCATION COSTS IN 1964-65 



7 

Institution 


Total 
Institu- 
tional Ad- 
iusted FTE 


Reimbur- 
sable ( 

FTE 


Total 

Operating 

Costs 


Operating 
Cost Per 
FTE ■ 


Net 

Operating 

Cost/FTE 


State £c 
Federal 
Support/FTE 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Blue Mountain 


419.6 


414.6 $ 


390,344 


$ 930 


$692 


$433 


Central Oregon 


430.6 


419.6 


466,902 


1,038 


716 


433 


Clatsop 


334.6 


334.0 


362,420 


1,083 


873 


433 


Lane 


607.0 


563.2 


325,237 


536 


417 


355 


Oregon City 


121.3 


54.3 


45,067 


372 


244 


207 


Portland 


1,712.3 


1,429.5 


1,030,346 


602 


465 


395 


Salem 


453.3 


453.3 


318,824 


703 


495 


421 


Southwestern 


484.1 


478.4 


612,913 


1,266 


975 


433 


Treasure Valley 


434.0 


379.1 


310,209 


715 


463 


393 


Umpqua 


158.7 


152.6 


145,472 


917 


573 


433 


TOTAL 


5,155.5 


4,678.6 $3,987,734 


$ 773 


$574 


$405 



Source: State Department of Education. 



The 1963 community college law provided state reimbursement for community colleges 
and education centers at the rate of two-thirds of the institutional unit cost of 
education to a maximum of $650 per FTE. Beginning July 1, 1964, the state reimburse- 
ment rate changed to 85 percent of the difference between operating expenses and the 
amount received from tuition and fees, or two-thirds of the unit cost up ,to a maximum 
of $433 per FTE, whichever was lesser. During 1964-65, therefore, institutions were 
reimbursed according to this new formula. 

Regardless of the unit cost of education of any institution, in no case did the state 
reimburse an institution at a rate higher than $433 per FTE, inclusive of federal 
funds for vocational-technical education. If an area education district operated a 
program at a cost in excess of $650 per FTE, that district had to pay 100 percent of 
the amount above that figure. Table 46 indicates that the $650 cut-off was far below 
the average state-wide unit cost of $773 per FTE. Although $650 per FTE may have 
been an equitable operating cost base, it becomes inequitable when applied as the 
base to both lower- division collegiate and vocational- technical programs alike. The 
high unit cost of vocational-technical ed’cation in community colleges does not 
serve to encourage local boards of directors to initiate the more costly vocational- 
technical programs. 

As previously cited, the 1965 Legislature enacted legislation providing that all 
appropriate federal vocational-technical funds must be applied as a supplement to the 
state reimbursement of $433 per FTE. Under the new formula, effective July 1, 1965, 
community colleges will receive supplemental reimbursement for enrollment in 
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vocational-technical programs of up to $330 per FTE. This action will significantly 
reduce the cost differential of vocational programs that previously has been borne 
by the local district, although it will not reduce the local share of the lower 
division program. 

The wide range of operating costs reflects the inherent conditions of local control. 
Community college operating budgets must be reviewed by a budget committee and 
approved at a special election. Consequently, it is the. voters of the district x<?ho 
finally decide the rate at which they will support the local community college pro- 
gram. The decision of voters in certain districts to support programs at a level up 
to 100 percent higher than those in other districts is a determination which they 
make. While it is felt that an effective community college program can be operated 
for $780 per lower- division collegiate FTE and $1,230 per vocational FTE, the various 
stages of development in which Oregon community colleges find themselves will affect 
their operating costs. However, a leveling off of costs around the $780 and $1,230 
levels should be anticipated once an institution's annual enrollment increase has 
settled down to 10 percent or less. 

Sources of Operating Revenue 

State general funds for community colleges under present .Oregon statutes are 
exclusive of those appropriated for other segments of public education. As basic 
school support, the general fund contributes approximately 30 percent for the' opera- 
tion of Oregon public schools through grade 12. General fund contributions distri° 
buted through the State Board of Higher Education amount to slightly less than half of 
the total expenditures connected with the board's instruction, research, extension, 
and public service activities. Under the law, general fund pajmients, including 
federal vocational funds, are made through the State Board of Education to local 
community college boards of education at a rate not to exceed $433 per FTE student. 

In 1964-65, this distribution formula accounted for 47.5 percent of total statewide 
community college and education center operating costs. 



Table 47 indicates the percentage of 1964-65 operating costs borne by state and 
federal reimbursement, student tuition and fees, and local taxes. Actual pajmients 
from the state general fund and federal vocational-technical allotments for community 
colleges operating costs in 1964-65 totaled $1,894,375 (47.5 percent). Within that 
total reimbursement $264,268 (13.9 percent) came from federal vocational- technical 
funds . 

The continued erosion of the proportion of the operating costs of the community col- 
leges provided by the state is revealed in Table 47. Initial legislation for support 
of community colleges in the state was based upon a concept of state aid contributing 
tv70-thirds of the operating revenue. At the same time, however, a ceiling of $433 
per FTE student was imposed in the belief that the $650 per FTE represented a reason- 
able operating cost. While this amount may have been reasonably adequate in 1961, the 
continued rise in the cost of educational processes has served to make the dollar 
amount the controlling factor. As a result, in 1964-65 state and federal support con- 
tributed only 47.5 percent of the operating revenue for Oregon community colleges. 
Computations for the 1965-66 year are not yet complete (August 1966). 

The cost projection for Oregon community colleges for the period 1966-1975 is based 
upon current enrollment projections converted into estimated expenditures and sources 
of revenue (Table 48, p. 232). The basis for this projection is the present state 
reimbursement formula. To whatever extent the reimbursement formula is improved dur- 
ing the period, the cost projections would be proportionately increased. 
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TABLE 47 

SOURCES OF OPERATING REVENUE 
1964-65 



Institution 




State & 
Federal^ 




Tuition & 
Fees 




Local & 
Other 


■ 1 




2 




3 




4 ~ 


Blue Mountain 


$ 


179,535 

46.0% 


$ 


100,029 

25.6% 


$ 


110,780 

28.4% 


Central Oregon 




181,541 

40.6 




138,620 

31.0 




126,741 

28.4 


Clatsop 




144,605 

39.9 




70,257 

19.4 




147,558 

40.7 


Eugene 




199,760 

61.4 




71,947 

22.1 




53,530 

16.5 


Oregon City 




11,259 

25.0 




15,477 

34.3 




18,331 

40.7 


Portland 




564,718 

54.8 




234,536 

22.8 




231,092 

22.4 


Salem 




190,676 

59.8 




94,498 

29.6 




33,650 

10.6 


Southwestern 




207,156 

33.8 




140,699 

23.0 




265,058 

43.2 


Treasure Valley 




149,095 

48.0 




109,401 

35.3 




51,713 

16.7 


Umpqua 




66,032 

45.4 




54,580 

37.5 




24,860 

17.1 


TOTAL 


$1 


,894,377 

47.5% 


$1 


,030,044 

25.8% 


$1 


,063,313 

26.7% 


^Of the total state and 


federal support. 


$264,268 (13.9%) was 


from 


federal voca- 



tional funds. 

Source: State Department of Education. 
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Recommendations : 



1. That the State Board of Education prepare estimates and make requests for legis- 
lative appropriations for the operation of community coll eges. 

No attempt should be made to classify community colleges under other educational 
categories. They are unique institutions with specific educational objectives 
and must maintain flexibility in order to shift their services according to the 
educational needs of their service areas. State general fund appropriations for 
community colleges should be exclusive of those appropriated for other segments 
of public education. 

2. That the method of state support distribution to community colleges be based upon 
the number of full- time-equivalent students enrolled in courses approved by the 
State Board of Education . 

The full-time-equivalent basis of reimbursement is a fair and operable system 
that relates actual expenditures to students served. Because it is computed on 
an annual basis, it reflects the total yearly enrollment and does not cause reim- 
bursement to be based upon fall-term peak enrollment. The present formula for 
calculating FTE enrollment is 15 quarter credit hours of lower-division colle- 
giate enrollment and 680 clock hours of vocational-technical enrollment per full- 
time-equivalent student. 

3. That the level of state reimbursement for community college operations recognize, 
the higher cost of vocational-technical programs . 

The present formula used in the cost projection for community college enrollment 
indicates that in spite of the application of federal vocational-technical funds, 
the local district still must pay $120 per FTE more for such programs than for 
the lower-division collegiate programs. An increase of state reimbursement for 
vocational-technical programs from $433 to $553 would reduce the local district's 
costs to $77 per FTE for all programs. This increase in state reimbursement for 
vocational enrollment would result in all community college programs having an 
equal base for local funding, thus providing greater Incentive for the expansion 
of vocational programs. 

4. That the legislature provide a biennial emergency fund of no more than 10 percent 
of the total amount appropriated for community college operation to meet the con- 
tingency of overenrollment in community colleges in approved courses . 

Newness of community colleges in Oregon, continuous development and expansion of 
programs, and the increasing demand of youth and adults for these educational 
opportunities make enrollment projection on a biennial basis extremely difficult. 
Under the present method of appropriating state funds upon projected enrollment, 
overenrollment on a statewide basis can result in prorating the amount available 
for state reimbursement, thereby reducing the level of state support upon which 
the institutions' budgets v;ere predicated. The establishment by the legislature 
of an emergency fund upon which community colleges could draw for the full level 
of state support set forth in the statutes would reduce this danger. 

5. That state funds allocated to community colleges for operating costs not be 
reduced as additional federal funds become available . 

The formula for the distribution of funds for operating costs should reflect 
the heavier operating costs and capital outlay for certain vocational-technical 
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courses. Federal funds received for vocational-technical training should be 
distributed separately from funds appropriated by the state and should be exempt 
from the computations of the distribution formula for operation costs. State 
funds allocated to community colleges should not be reduced as additional federal 
funds become available. However, in no case should the availability of federal 
funds be used to offset the rate of local participation as prescribed by law. 

If federal monies are used to supplement rather than supplant state support, com- 
munity colleges will be able to provide some of the more useful courses not now 
offered because of higher costs and thereby assist them in becoming recognized 
centers for occupational training. 

That co mmunity colleges be encouraged to contract with other educational insti - 
tutions 'for courses in special fields . 

The community college should make available its facilities to the high schools 
of its area, on a sound contractual’ basis, for appropriate secondary courses 
of an academic and/or vocational nature when it is determined that the high 
schools cannot or do not elect to offer them. 

Likewise, when it is determined that a private instliuSion can offer course 
work of comparable quality at less cost, the communitj^ college should have the 
authority to contract with the private institution for such course work. When 
useful adjuncts to a student's course of study (such as a programed learning 
course in electronics or mathematics) are available, the community college should 
consider subsidizing a student's participation in such courses. 

Educational Programs 

Community colleges in Oregon have developed from diverse backgrounds within their 
individual locales, and educational programs have been designed to meet the needs of 
given service areas. Consequently, the colleges may differ somewhat in the relative 
encouragement each gives to its several programs. In 1964-65, a total of 4,598 FTE 
students were enrolled in lower- division collegiate and vocational preparatory pro- 
grams in Oregon's community colleges (Table 49, p. 235). Of that total, 1,620 were 
enrolled in lower- division collegiate programs, and 2,978 were enrolled in vocational 
programs. In other words, for every one FTE student enrolled in lower- division col- 
legiate work, there were approximately 1.8 FTE students enrolled in vocational work. 
This average ratio encompassed a range from 3.4 vocational FTE's for every one lower- 
division FTE at Portland Community College to 2.7 lower- division collegiate FTE's 
registered for every one vocational FTE at Central Oregon College. Neither Eugene nor 
Salem offered lower- division collegiate programs during 1964-65. 

A comparison of the FTE enrollments in each program may be misleading because the FTE 
measure fails to reflect the number of individual students served in different pro- 
grams. In 1964-65, the same comparisons with the student head-count measure substi- 
tuted for the FTE student measure produces varied results (Table 50, p. 236). The two 

community college programs, lower-division collegiate and vocational preparatory, 

including full- and part-time programs, together accounted for 76.3 percent of Oregon' 
total community college head-count enrollment as compared to the 91.3 percent when 

using the FTE measure. In 1964-65, a total head count of 25,327 students was enrolled 

in nine Oregon coimnunity colleges and education centers as contrasted with 5,034 FTE. 
Of these, 2,993 were enrolled in lower-division collegiate programs, and 16,329 were 
enrolled in vocational programs. When the head-count enrollment figures are used, 
the ratio of the number in vocational preparatory programs to those in lower-division 
programs is 5.5:1. This relationship may be contrasted with the 1.8:1 ratio favor- 
ing vocational preparatory programs over the lower-division programs when the FTE 
student measure was used. The range of the head-count relationship involves a 
high of 16 to 1 vocational over lower-division collegiate students at Portland Com- 
munity College to 1.2:1 lower-division collegiate students enrolled over vocational 
students at Central Oregon College. Central Oregon College was the only institution 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT FTE BY PROGRAM 
OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGES - 1964-65 
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OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
UNDUPLICATED STUDENT HEAD COUNT - 1964-65 
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State Department of Education. 



showing a lower-division collegiate head-count enrollment in excess of vocational 
head count. All others, even those with a higher lower- division collegiate FTE 
enrollment, tecorded higher vocational head counts. 

Recommendat ions : 

1. That community colleges be developed as comprehensive institutions offering 
vocational- technical, lower-division collegiate, and general adult educational 
programs . 

Although program offerings and services of individual colleges will vary depending 
upon the interest, needs, and resources of the population served, the compre- 
hensive community college should include such programs. These courses of study 
are appropriate for all those of post-high school age. For a substantial number 
of Oregon youth, the subbaccalaureate occupationally oriented programs have a 
meaningful relation to their capacities and interests and provide avenues to a 
successful career. Denied such opportunities, these youth either drop out of 
school or remain in colleges and programs for which they have neither the capacity 
nor the interest. 

2. That community colleges not be viewed as starter institutions intended to evolve 
into four-year baccalaureate institutions . 

Community colleges are educational institutions intended to fill the institutional 
gap in post-high school education by offering broad comprehensive programs in both 
academic and technical subjects. They are designed to provide terminal two-year 
programs for some, lower-division college courses for others, and a means for 
adults to continue their academic education or attain new vocational skills. It 
should be realized that some curricular offerings of a vocational nature may 
require slightly more than two years for completion. To organize a community 
college with the view that it may eventually become a four-year institution will 
of necessity impair the effectiveness with which the college may carry out its 
unique responsibilities. 

3. That community college programs be coordinated with the various educational pro- 
grams in high schools and baccalaureate-degree institutions, and that the state 
board continue to serve as the coordinating agency . 

The State Board of Education, through the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
adequate supporting staff, should provide leadership for the orderly development 
of the community college program, including provisions for continuing study in 
determining ways and means of improving the program. The State Department of 
Education is required to approve courses offered by community colleges when state 
reimbursement is sought. This approval at the state level guards against the 
unnecessary duplication of course offerings throughout the state. The state can 
determine those courses which are most needed, and decide which community colleges 
have adequate resources and student potential to offer courses which need not be 
made available at every institution. 

4. That the State Board of Higher Education and the State Board of Education estab - 
lish means whereby maximum articulation of courses and credits can be assured on 
a continuing basis . 

Until the community college is accredited by the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools, the joint approval of the State Board of Education 
and the State System of Higher Education for any college transfer course is 
required. The effectiveness of this advance approval by the State System of 
Higher Education of lower-division collegiate course offerings has been demon- 
strated in the relatively easy transition of Oregon community college students 
who continue their studies in Oregon public four-year colleges and universities. 
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Although there now exists no legal provision for continuation of such approval 
after a community college is accredited, the State Board of Higher Education and 
the State Board of Education should establish means whereby maximum articulation 
of courses and credits can be assured. 

5 . That systematic surveys of known and projected opportunities be provided on a 
long-range, continuing basis in order that community colleges may be advised as 
to training and retraining programs needed . 

Gainful employment at a level reasonably commensurate with the individual's 
potentialities lies at the base of a satisfying and socially useful life. It 
is essential, both to the individual's contentment and the social and economic 
progress of our state, that educational preparation leading to employment in 
a wide-ranging occupational spectrum be available to the youth of Oregon. 

Local, regional, and. state surveys of the educational and service needs of each 
community college area should be made a continuous part of community college 
development. Data gathered should include information concerning employment 
opportunities known and projected in the community, state, and region. Program- 
ing for these courses should continue to be worked out in cooperation with 
representatives of labor, business, industry, and agriculture. Institutional 
programs should be oriented to the needs of a particular area but with an eye 
also to the emplo 3 mient opportunities for its graduates elsewhere than in the 
immediate vicinity. 

6. That community colleges, as comprehensive educational institutions, insure 

that all educational programs are given equal status within the institutional 
structure . 



Faculty and students in the various educational programs offered by a community 
college must not be allowed to feel that their particular program is in any way 
inferior to any other program offered by the college. No single faculty group 
should be given a predominant voice in the institution's operation. Salary 
schedules and academic rank, if any, should recognize the particular qualities of 
competent instructors, and not be based solely upon academic credit or degrees 
earned. Facilities, equipment, and teacher materials provided for all programs 
should be of a level necessary for quality instruction in the particular program 
involved. All students enrolled in a community college should be entitled to the 
.same institutional privileges that pertain to any student. The community college 
must take precautionary measures to prevent development of the academic- 
vocational dichotomy that tends to prevail in much of our society and in many 
of our educational institutions. 

It should be noted that inadequate vocational facilities were characteristic of all 
Oregon community colleges during 1964-65. While such institutions as Portland, Blue 
Mountain, Salem, and Eugene were moderately well equipped to offer some vocational 
programs, none of the community colleges had extensive facilities. Institutions such 
as Treasure Val re-y, Umpqua, and Central Oregon were forced to offer limited vocational 
work in rented facilities and mostly in evening programs. 

Oregon's community college enrollment projections, made biennially, are based upon 
actual enrollment figures for previous years, enrollment projections for grades 9-12 
in the geographic area served by a community college, population trends in an educa- 
tion district, existing alternative post-secondary educational programs in a college's 
service area, and the scope of a community college's curricula. Although past studies 
in states with established community college systems have indicated a ratio of one 
community college student to every four high school students in the geographic area 
being served, this may be a conservative estimate. Previous community college enroll- 
ment projections for Oregon have incorporated the one-to-four ratio, and the same 
formula has been applied in determining enrollment projections in this study. Such 
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projection is extremely hazardous, especially in the early stages of institutional 
development. A number of variables, such as (1) year in which a new community col- 
lege will be started; (2) the rate of construction of established institutions; (3) 
the rate of expansion of course offerings, contribute to making long range enroll- 
ment projections "educated guess work" at best. 

The revised enrollment projection (Table 51, pp. 240-242) for Oregon community colleges 
is a projection of reimbursable student full- time-equivalencies . The revision 
attempts to correct the inadequacies of earlier projections and is thought to be more 
realistic in terms of the uses tO' which the projection will be put. The revision is 
based upon a 1965 enrollment projection of grades 9-12 and assumes the following: 

1. Average daily membership grades 9-12 on a projected basis can be derived from the 
enrollment projection by assuming that the same relationship statewide between 
ADM and enrollment will continue to exist in the future as has existed in the 
past. 

2. The projected ADM of any given area in the state will maintain the same relation- 
ship to state totals as existed in 1964-65. 

3. The potential reimbursable student full-time equivalency of a community college 
is one-fourth of the projected grade 9-12 ADM of the area served. (The 1:4 ratio 
was applied to all schools except Treasure Valley which has already exceeded that 
limitation. Treasure. Valley's potential is projected on a 1:3 basis.) 

4. All schools will achieve their potential in a ten-year period unless the history 
of an individual institution indicates that it is progressing toward its potential 
at a faster rate. Clatsop and Treasure Valley have been adjusted accordingly on 
this basis. 

5. The rate of growth of individual institutions toward their potential is a linear 
projection. 

6. Lower division collegiate and "all other programs" are projected separately. In 
the ten existing institutions the difference between the two is projected as the 
history of the institution indicates. For the five schools not yet in existence, 
it is assumed that 50 percent of the total will be in lower-division collegiate. 

At press time for this publication, complete data on the Oregon community college pro- 
gram for 1965-66 had not been received. However, the pre-audit report on full-time 
equivalencies indicates that an enrollment of 7,546.3 FTE was registered. This 
figure represents an increase of 61.3 percent over FTE enrollment for 1964-65 and is 
indicative of a continuing financial problem that will face community colleges if the 
fixed appropriation method of state reimbursement continues. 

Admission Policies 



Oregon law provides that a community college shall admit high school graduates who are 
residents of Oregon and other residents who, in the judgment of the administration of 
the college, are capable of profiting from the instruction offered. It also permits 
admission of persons who are not residents of Oregon, including persons who are not 
citizens of the United States if such admission is suitable. Consequently, a typical 
community college student body will contain: 

1. Recent high school graduates who are seeking two-year programs of technical- 
vocational or semi-professional training. 

2. Students eventually bound for a four-year college who want to spend their freshmen 
and/or sophomore years in their own community. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROJECTED REIMBURSABLE ENROLLMENTS 1966-67 to 1974-75 

(1965 PROJE''’^ION) 
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3. Students who have failed to realize their maximum academic potential while in 
high school but who may be adjudged to have shown increasing maturity and deter- 
mination at a level that would give them a reasonable chance of achieving success 
in the proper educational program. 

4. Young adults who have not graduated from high school or who, through part-time 
study, hope to earn a college diploma. 

5. Workers who want to improve their skills, prepare for advancement, or expand their 
general education. 

6. Housewives interested in homemaking, child care, or general educational prepara- 
tion for employment or reemployment. 

7. Older people seeking to develop new interests in a wide variety of adult educa- 
tion courses. 

Recommendations: 

1. That admission be permitted high school graduates and non-high school graduates 
who can profit from the instruction offered . 

The purpose of "open-door" admissions is to make sure that every person is granted 
the opportunity to succeed or to fail by his own efforts. Such a policy recog- 
nizes that the most precious resource of the nation consists of the many and 
varied abilities of its citizens. Many of these abilities now remain undeveloped 
because of the dearth of opportunity for their cultivation. In increasing num- 
bers - because of increased maturity, because of the example of their peers, 
because of rebuffs in the labor market - able but previously unmotivated people 
are coming to realize their need for more education and go in search of it. The 
problem for American society is not to discourage people from seeking post-high 
school education, since nearly half of the ablest young people do not now even 
apply for college. The task, rather, is to remove every artificial barrier so 
that they may be enabled to achieve the learning which they have been stimulated 
to desire. 

2. That counseling and guidance be recognized as an integral part of the community 
college program and that such services be adequately provided . ’ 

The commitment of community colleges to the "open-door" policy and the compre- 
hensive program of these institutions will attract a more varied mix of students 
than normally found in four- year colleges and universities. In order that the 
"open-door" policy may be truly an open door to educational opportunities, 
effective counseling and guidance services must be made available to all who may 
benefit from the colleges' educational programs. 

Instructional Staff 

Criteria utilized by the State System of Higher Education and the State Department of 
Education in determining minimum standards for the approval of community college 
instructors have been reviewed in this report. These standards provide a sound aca- 
demic level of preparation for those teaching in the lower-division collegiate pro- 
gram and adequate academic preparation, as well as on-the-job experience, for those 
teaching in the vocational-technical program. 

Recommendations : 

1. That a master's degree in the field of principal assignment and substantial work 
at the graduate level in any other subject to be taught be the minimum acceptable 
qualifications for community college instructors teaching college transfer 
courses ^ 
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A basic requirement for college level instruction is a qualified instructor. In 
Oregon community colleges, at their present stage of development, the instructor 
often finds himself in a new and rapidly growing institution. He will often be 
involved in organization of courses and selection of equipment and materials. 
Moreover, he may be the only person in his field on the college staff. Indeed, 
a portion of his teaching assignment may be in his minor field of study. Thus, 
a new cojnmunity college instructor may have somewhat greater responsibility than 
a new instructor at a larger established institution. 

2. That on-the-job work experience in the appropriate field continue to be a major 
consideration in the approval of vocational educational instructors . 

Insistence upon certain academic requirements should not be made at the expense 
of rejecting those with valuable "know how" obtained from actual job experience. 
Instructors having job experience but insufficient academic backgrounds can be 
given such backgrounds through in-service training programs. The reverse is 
hardly true, as it is most difficult to obtain related job experience for the 
academically qualified instructor while he is in a teachii g situation. It is 
most desirable, of course, that instructors with adequate academic backgrounds 
and on-the-job experience be secured. 

3. That community colleges strive to obtain a staff ratio of one lower-division 
collegiate instructor for each twenty students, and one vocational instructor for 
each fifteen studentTT 

The community colleges by philosophy are essentially teaching institutions. This 
emphasis should reflect itself in institutional staff assignments. These ratios 
are admittedly arbitrary ones. While offered principally for planning purposes, 
they have proven effective in practice. The actual ratio should assure both the 
college and the students an instructional situation that is educationally and 
financially efficient. 

That community colleges be given adequate financial resources to enable them to 
offer attractiv e instructional salaries, and that an adequate proportion of their 
operating budgets be so assigned . 

As in all segments of education, increased institutional salaries are necessary to 
continue to attract capable personnel. Satisfactory conditions of retirement, 
sick leave, tenure, and sabbaticals must also be developed if the community col- 
lege is to be able to employ qualified instructors while remaining competetive in 
the employment market. 

5 • That O regon's teacher education institutions be encouraged to plan programs that 
will better prepare potential community college instructors . 

The uniqueness of the community college educational program has been described. 
Many competent instructors have reached, and will continue to reach, community 
colleges by the "round-about" route of transferring from high school or four- 
year college teaching. However, limited pre- employment exposure to community 
colleges frequently impedes instructors from functioning effectively within the 
community college environment. Public and private teacher education institutions, 
together with the State Department of Education, should cooperate to develop 
meaningful pre- service and in-service training programs for potential and incum- 
bent personnel . This recommendation should in no way be construed as a recom- 
mendation for the certification of conununity college instructors. 

Tuition and Fees, Student Assistance 

Tuition rates vary among the colleges. In the early stages of development, many of the 
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college boards and the State Board of Education felt that tuition' charges should be; 
comparable to those of regional four-year colleges. This has resulted in Oregon 
community college tuition being among the highest in the nation. 

Recommendat ions : 

That tuition in Oregon community colleges not exceed approximately one-fifth of 
the institution's base FTE instructional costs . 

Tuition charges for community college students should be kept as low as possible 
while retaining a desirable level of student participation in the costs of his 
education. Studies show that the bulk of community college students come from 
middle and lower economic classes, many of whom are able to obtain post-high 
school education only because of the availability of community college programs. 
This condition has been recognized by the committee in its deliberations. 

The committee has further recommended that tuition charges for all students be 
uniform within a given institution. To charge vocational- technical students a 
higher fee because their cost of study is more expensive would violate this 
principle. Lower-division collegiate programs will generally cost less than 
vocational-technical programs. Tuition charges should therefore be based on the 
costs of the lower-division collegiate programs in order that students may not 
be financially penalized by their decision to enroll in vocational-technical 
training. 

2. That operating revenue lost by implementing the preceding recommendation be 
retrieved through increased state funding . 

* ’r , 

For the 1967-1975 period, the State Departm.ent- of Education has projected base 
operating cost's for Oregon community colleges at $780 for the lower-division 
collegiate program and $1,230 for vocational- technical programs. While legisla- 
tion now permits the application of federal vocational funds to vocational- 
technical operating costs, such programs will still cost the local district 
considerably more than will the lower-division collegiate program. If institu- 
tional tuition uniformity is to be maintained, the revenue loss should not be 
. borne by the local district. Incentive to promote technical-vocational education 
will be blunted if cost to the local district remains excessive. The federal 
government has recognized this principle by making special funds available. The 
state funding program for community college operation should also recognize this 
principle by providing adequate funds to offset any additional cost to the local 
district. 

3. That community college students be permitted to participate in all state or 
federally funded student assistance plans for which students attending any pub - 
licly operated colleges are eligible . 

Present inadequacy of funds in such programs has been cited as the reason for 
excluding community college students from participation. This argument is neither 
educationally nor morally defensible. The financial needs of students who elect 
to attend community colleges are not of lesser importance than the needs of those 
attending four-year colleges. While the dollar amount needs per student are 
generally less, the importance of these dollars to the community college student 
may be even greater. 

Transfer of Credits 



Under the present system, community college courses taught in the lower-division 
collegiate program are approved in advance by the State System of Higher Education, 
thus guaranteeing the transfer of credits from the community college to the state 
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system institution; however, there is no guaranteed transfer of credit for course 
work taken in vocational-technical programs. 

Recommendations : 

1. That the post-high school institutions of the state develop means for assessing 
accomplishment on the basis of performance so that learning wherever and however 
acquired may be given appropriate recognition in terms of degree requirements . 

A flexible system of credit by evaluation or examination recognizes that learning 
occurs ih many ways. A transfer credit policy of this nature would minimize the 
barrier that now exists between lower-division collegiate and vocational- technical 
programs. Students would be permitted to validate such learning as they have 
acquired which would be relative to college degree requirements. 

Among other conclusions, the National Project for Improvement of Articulation 
Between Two-Year and Four- Year Colleges has stated: "The door should be kept 

open to allow students in occupational programs to transfer if circumstances are 
favorable for their doing so. Techniques for classifying students as 'terminal' 
and 'transfer' and for counseling them into appropriate programs are no better 
than existing techniques for matching student and college at the freshman level. 

Closing the door of the four-year colleges to good students in all non-transfer 
programs would result both in disqualifying many capable students and denying 
opportunities to others who should go on to work for baccalaureate degrees. 

Intercollegiate Activities and Athletics 

Competition is one of the most pervasive and most valued influences to be found in 
American life. It is encouraged and fostered in most forms of human endeavor. 

Athletic competition with its emphasis upon physical hardihood and the development of 
abilities to plan and execute strategies of attack and to meet with disciplined 
reaction the moves of an opponent is also pervasive in our way of life. 

Recommendations : 

1. That community colleges develop a well-rounded program of student activities 
in which intercollegiate athletics has a part . 

Just as community college education rests on the philosophy of providing adequate 
opportunity for each student to realize his potential, so should the activity 
program be structured to permit the maximum involvement of all students. Inter- 
collegiate athletics can and should be an important part of this program. 

2 . That participation in all kinds of athletic competition by those who are capable 
and interested be encouraged . 

Educators and lay citizens have long accepted the educational value of a well 
rounded student-activity program. On the American scene, competitive athletics 
has historically been an important part of such a program. Civic, social, 
religious, educational, business, and professional groups of all kinds have pro- 
moted such competition for the personal values accruing to both participant and 
spectator. As young people in other walks of life and in other educational 
institutions should not be deprived of the benefits of athletic competition. 



Association of American Colleges and the American Association of Junior Colleges 
Joint Committee on Junior and Senior Colleges, Articulation Between Two-Year and 
Four-Year Colleges (Cooperative Research Project No. 2167; Berkeley: Center for 

the Study of Higher Education, University of California, 1964). 
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neither should coiranunity college youth be denied these benefits. However, the 
major emphasis should be upon intramural athletic competition. 

That intercollegiate athletics competition by community colleges be livnirpH 
to competition with other community colleges . 

The place of intercollegiate athletics in the community college has been 
sketched above. Intercollegiate competition among institutions adhering to a 
similar educational philosophy will assist in protecting the college administra- 
tion from the pressures both in and out of college demanding a highly emphasized 
athletic program as a focal point of community and/or institutional pride. 

^ * That intercollegiate athletic a ctivities be ineligible for any state financial 

as_slstance. eithe r for operating programs or constructing facilities . 

Intercollegiate athletics is a student activity, not an institutional one. It 
should be primarily financed by student funds. No state or federal funds are 
presently involved in the conduct of such programs nor the construction of 
facilities. The decision to participate in intercollegiate athletic, activities 
is a right of the student body, the faculty, and the administration of each 
institution, and the necessary financial resources should be provided exclusive 
of the institution's operating or capital construction budget. 

Student Housing 

Recommendations : 

1. That community colleges be established, and remain, principally commuting 
institutions . 

The community college should provide increased educational opportunities for 
the youth and adults of the community, many of whom will be able to take advantage 
of such opportunities only because of the lower cost of attendance. The needs of 
these students, which are not in all cases the same as those of students who are 
able to afford to attend college away from home, should be the foremost concern 
of the community college in structuring its program. Emphasis on greater social 
and civic intelligence within the community, throx*gh integration of the work of 
tl college with the work of other community institutions, is the focus of a 
g^ d community college. Only when Students are integrated members of the com- 
munity which the college serves can they achieve the maximum benefit from attend- 
ing an institution so oriented. 

2. That the State Board of Education develop standards which will determine under 
what conditions a community college shall be permitted to construct dormitories . 

While the community college has been established as principally a commuting 
institution, it is also imperative that such institutions possess the enrollment 
potential to be educationally and financially efficient. In those areas of the 
state with low population density, area education districts are of a size that 
makes it impractical for all students to be commuters. Additionally, some 
Oregon community colleges offer specialized vocational- technical courses that are 
not available elsewhere in the state. Students from all parts of Oregon should 
be encouraged to avail themselves of this kind of training. Thus, a small but 
important segment of the student body in several community colleges cannot be 
treated as ,commuting students. For this group, adequate housing should be made 
available. 

^3t state resources not be used to construct dormitories for comm»nity college 
students, but that a u thority be provided for area e ducation districts to 
construct and pay for such facilities. 
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Authority does not now exist for an area education district to acquire needed 
housing facilities and to repay acquisition costs out of anticipated future users* 
fees. The issue is not whether the state will participate in financing student 
housing but that under the present pattern of legislation there is no alternative 
for providing such housing other than through local district taxation. 

Apprenticeship 

The community colleges, in cooperation with the State Department of Education, have 
the responsibility under ORS 660.160 of providing related instruction for apprentices 
enrolled in the state apprenticeship program and employed or living in the colleges' 
service areas. This responsibility includes providing for suitable facilities, train- 
ing and employing instructors, coordination of the related instruction with the job 
instruction, and supervision and evaluation of the related instruction. In carrying 
out these activities, college personnel work with the staff of the State Apprentice- 
ship Council and with the various local trade apprenticeship committees. The 
apprenticeship committees serve in an advisory capacity to the colleges in the con- 
duct of related instruction. Staff members of the State Apprenticeship Council and 
of the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and the local apprenticeship committees may 
also cooperate with the colleges in identifying and providing for vocational instruc- 
tion needed to maintain or upgrade the job competencies of journeymen and other work- 
ers in the various trades and industrial occupations. 

Programs of instruction specifically designed to serve a pre-appenticeship function 
may be offered by the colleges. In this type of program, the appropriate local 
apprenticeship trade' committee serves as the institution's occupational advisory 
committee and functions directly in the placement of students completing the program. 

A more indirect relationship between the colleges and the apprenticeship program 
exists in the area of occupational preparatory programs. Since some curricula pre- 
pare students for employment in apprenticeable occupations, one logical job placement 
for graduates is as apprentices. Areas of cooperation between apprenticeship and 
college personnel include consultation in determining instructional content, deter- 
mination of employment opportunities, placement of graduates, and determination of 
appropriate credit on the apprenticeship. 

Recommendations : 

1 . That the community colleges cooperate with the State Apprenticeship Council and 
local apprenticeship committees in providing quality related instruction for all 
apprentices in the colleges' service areas . 

In 1964-65, 1,734 apprentices were enrolled in the 106 related instruction classes 
operated by the nine community colleges. These classes accounted for approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the statewide enrollment in apprentice -related instruction. 
Classes were offered for 43 major occupations. Organized related instruction was 
made available to 95 percent, of the registered apprentices in the colleges' ser- 
vice areas. 

2 . That consideration be given in the larger communities to providing specialized 
facilities for the related instruction programs . 

There are increasing requests for the colleges to provide specialized skill and 
laboratory instruction that it is not feasible to provide as a part of the on- 
the-job training. To a large extent, this requirement is brought about by the 
increasing technological demands of the occupations and by the adoption of more 
automated "mass production" techniques. Since the majority of craftsmen learn 
their skills through informal, on-the-jbb experience, such facilities should also 
serve for instruction of journeymen and other workers. i 
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3 . 



T^at cooperation between t he community colleges and apprent iceship be 
strengthened bv r - — - - ■ ° — - — V . . . 

a. - Encouraging and assisting labor and management to review content and length 

of raining time of apprenticeship programs registered with the State 
Apprenticeship Council. 

b. ^ovldlng for joint planning between apprenticeship and educational agencies 
to meet manpower training and educational needs. 

c. Making provisions to inform high school and community college students 
parents, and the public of the advantages of *->rmaliEed apprenticeship! 

d. Developing a working relationship between the perso el of the community 
colleges and apprenticeship committees which will i. ure that optimum credit 
IS given appropriate pre-apprentice instruction. 



e. 



Encouraging community colleges to develop a program that will allow appren- 
tices who satisfactorily complete their apprenticeship to receive credit 
toward an associate degree. 
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CHAPTER IX 

State System of Higher Education 



More than most states, Oregon has benefited from integrated planning of higher 
education. The principal instruments of coordination are the Oregon State Board 
of Higher Education, the Oregon State Board of Education, and the Educational 
Coordinating Council . 

The Oregon State Board of Higher Education has for more than thirty- five years 
coordinated the planning and administration of the state's public four-year insti- 
tutions. It is the Oregon State System of Higher Education, governed by the State 
Board of Higher Education, that is the subject of this present chapter . 

The Oregon State Board of Education has general oversight of the community colleges 
(two-year) of Oregon, as is discussed in Chapter VIII, pp. 223, 237, and 243-244, 
and Chapter XII, pp. 304-305, of this present report. 

The Educational Coordinating Council (created in 1962) brings together, for planning 
purposes, representatives of: (a) the public at large, (b) independent and public 

institutions of learning, including four- year institutions, junior colleges, com- 
munity colleges, and technical institutes, and (c) the public schools of Oregon. 

The Educational Coordinating Council is discussed in some detail in Chapter XVI. 

We come now to a consideration of the Oregon State System of Higher Education. 



The Oregon State System of Higher Education 

The Oregon State System of Higher Education consists of two universities (Oregon 
State University and the University of Oregon, with its Medical, Dental, and Nurs- 
ing schools in Portland), four colleges (Portland State College, Southern Oregon 
College, Oregon College of Education, and Eastern Oregon College), a technical insti- 
tute (Oregon Technical Institute), and the Division of Continuing Education. 

In the aggregate, the state system institutions offer a very wide range of programs, 
including: 

• Technical education programs (Table 26 » Chapter V, p. 100), extending from two- 
year programs, available at Oregon Technical Institute^, the University of Oregon 
Medical School (radiologic technology), and the Dental School (dental hygiene), 
to baccalaureate degree (four-year) programs available at Oregon Technical 
Institute (medical technology), and Oregon State University (civil engineering 
technology, electrical power technology, mechanical technology, mechanical 
technology in agriculture, and production technology). 

. Professional programs extending from baccalaureate programs in selected fields - 

. in the four regional colleges (teacher education programs in all four 
colleges, and business administration programs at PSC and SOC). 
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• in the two universities (OSU - agriculture, business and technology, edu- 
cation, engineering, forestry, home economics, pharmacy; UO - architecture 
and allied arts, business, community service and public affairs, education, 
journalism, law, music, nursing, physical education, health and recreation 
management) . 

- to master *s degree programs in all these fields and in some others (e.g., social 
work at PSC) and to doctoral programs in some (Table 27, Chapter V, p. 101). 

(See Chapter VI, pp. 153-154, fot listing of graduate programs available at each 
institution. ) 

• Preprofessional programs are offered in some fields (e.g., agriculture, architec- 
ture, business administration, law, etc.) in institutions not having a profes- 
sional program in the field (Table 28, Chapter V, p. 102). Upon completion of 
the preprofessional programs, the student is encouraged to transfer to the insti- 
tution having the professional program in which he is interested. 

. Liberal arts (humanities, social sciences, and sciences), extending from baccalau- 
reate divisional or depar tmental major programs in all of the four-year institu- 
tions to master's and doctoral and post-doctoral work in these same fields 
available in the sciences at Oregon State University, and in the humanities, 
social sciences, and sciences at the University of Oregon (Table 29, Chapter V, 
p. 103). (See Table 36, Chapter VI, pp. 153-154, for listing of the graduate 
academic programs available in the state system.) 

Governing Authority for State System of Higher Education 

The governing board for the State System of Higher Education is the Oregon State Board 
of Higher Education, consisting of nine members appointed by the Governor and approved 
by the senate for six-year terms. The board, the board's office, consisting of the 
Chancellor and his staff, and the institutions of the state system, constitute the 
State Department of Higher Education. The organizational structure of the department 
is shown in Figure XXII, p. 253. 

The Board of Higher Education establishes, for the institutions, policies relating to 
such matters as: curricula, admissions, tuition, staffing, finance, building, and 

plant planning. 



Curricular Developments in the State System 

¥ 

Since 1909, when the Oregon State Board of Higher Curricula was established by the 
legislative assembly, Oregon public higher education has operated under a program of 
statewide coordination. The Board of Higher Curricula was succeeded in 1929 by the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education, which has for nearly 35 years maintained 
a system oE curricular allocations for the institutions of the state system. 
Modified from time to time, in accordance with changing times and the changing needs 
of the state, these curricular allocations have, through all these years, reflected 
the unchanging aims of the board, namely: 

1. To decrease or prevent high costs resulting from unnecessary and undesirable 
duplication of major functions by several institutions. 

2. To improve the quality of specialized programs by centering them in designated 
institutions as an allocation to the institution(s) , rather than allowing their 
development in all institutions. 

3. To improve the curricula of each institution by achieving the foregoing goals, 
but, also, by preventing unnecessary and undesirable proliferation of courses, 
services, and programs within each institution. 
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Curricula change, as they must in the fast-changing world of knowledge. But cur- 
ricular changes that relate to curricular allocations to the institutions are given 
close scrutiny by the board's office, the board's committee on academic affairs 
and by the board itself. Where changes or modifications in curricular allocations 
seem, upon careful study, to be desirable, the board authorizes such modifications. 

Periodically, during these 35 years, the State Board of Higher Education has pro- 
vided the institutions with a statement of institutional guidelines for their guidance 
in curricular planning. The most recent of these guidelines statements is contained 
in a document adopted by the Board of Higher Education July 27-28, 1964, entitled 
Institutional Guidelines . This document includes: (a) a statement by the board 

concerning the meaning which the board attaches to the concept of curricular alloca- 
tions in the state system in today's world, (b) a statement of the curricular 
policies which the board has established as a basis for the review of institutional 
requests for curricular changes, (c) a statement of the kinds of information to be 
submitted by the institutions to the board's office and to the board in connection 
with curricular requests, (a) a statement of state system guidelines, and (e) a state- 
ment of guidelines for each of the institutions within the State System of Higher 
Education. More will be said of these guidelines later. 



Board Policy as to Curricular Allocations 

The board's governance in the academic area can best be appreciated in the light of 
the board's views concerning the place of curricular allocations in today's world. 
Hence, we review briefly here the board's premises underlying the concept of curric- 
ular allocations as it is described in the board's guidelines statement adopted by 
the board in 1964. 

It is the policy of the Board to keep abreast of the educational needs 
of the State; to welcome the efforts of institutions to plan vigorously 
for meeting the changing needs for public higher education in Oregon, 
bearing always in mind that the Board must assess institutional requests 
for new programs in the light of whether the programs can be demonstrated to 
be in the best interests of the State as a whole, and within the economic 
capacity of the State to achieve. In keeping with this view, the Board 
is prep'ared to consider, from time to time, curricular requests from 
the several institutions, keeping always in mind the basic premises 
that underlie the whole system of curricular allocations as these are 
discussed below. 

The Board would anticipate that institutions requesting new programs 
or the expansion of existing programs, where board authorization is 
required, will present to the Board the factual data which the institu- 
tion found persuasive in coming to the decision to request the program. . 

The Board's decisions 9 n such proposed new programs must rest upon a 
solid base of factual data relating to the extent and the nature of the 
need the State has for the proposed new programs (considering the exis- 
tence of any similar programs already offered in the State System), the 
capacity of the requesting institution to offer a high quality program, 
and the costs to the State - both initial and long term - of financing 
a high quality program of the kind being requested. 

Basic Premises Underlying Curricular Allocations 

The Board reaffirms its support of the principle of curricular,t'alloca- 
tions as fundamental to curricular planning and development in the 
State System. The Board accepts the following premises underlying the 
concept of curricular allocations. 
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1. A system of coordinated development of collegiate curricula 
is necessary in Oregon to assure adequate availability of 
educational opportunity for qualified youth without unnec- 
essary or unwise duplic a tion of collegiate offerings, with 
a consequent waste of the State's financial resources . 

2. Not all duplication of curricula is wasteful . To provide 
the cultural training requisite to a student’s becoming a 
good citizen with all that this implies, there must be avail- 
able at each collegiate institution a certain commonality of 
offerings in thr humanities, social sciences, and sciences. 
Initially in Oregon (1932), this commonality extended through 
the first two ':ollegiate years. State System guidelines, 

. recently adopted, affirm that cultural education for life 

in the modern world requires the extension of that commonality 
of offerings in the liberal arts up through four years of 
college . 

3 . The concept of differential functions for institutions lies 
at the heart of the curricular allocations concept . Such 
differentiation of functions promotes: 

a. Specialization on the part of institutions, leading to the 
development of high quality programs in the curricular areas 
assigned any given institution. This is particularly criti- 
cal in the professional and graduate areas where anything 
less than a program of the first order puts Oregon students 
at a genuine disadvantage. Limitation of institutions to 
certain specified professional and graduate programs less- 
ens the possibility that funds needed to maintain these 
programs at a high level of excellence will be drawn off 
for support of other programs the institution might other- 
wise seek to establish. 

b. Effective concentration of the State’s limited resources 

in the development of at least one high quality program in a 
given professional or graduate area, in lieu of several 
anemic, deficient programs. 

4. In certain high cost professional, semi-professional, or graduate 
areas, requiring costly equipment, highly specialized faculty, 
and/or unique building facilities, a single institution should 

be given exclusive responsibility for the development of a pro- 
gram of excellence in that field . Other institutions in the 
State System wishing to offer the prerequisite or initial courses 
in the field should be authorized to do so only if the program 
they intend offering is keyed to that of the instituticn having 
exclusive jurisdiction in the subject area. 

5 . The assignment of exclusive jurisdiction to an institution 
cannot be considered irrevocable . Population shifts, changes 

in career choices, and other economic and social changes require 
that curricular allocations be adaptable to changing needs. 

There must be avenues for reassessing curricular allocations 
with a view to changing them where circumstances warrant. 
Nonetheless, whatever curricular allocations are in effect at 
any given moment must be clearly understood by institutions 
as binding, and must be adhered to until and unless, on the 
evidence available, the Board changes the allocations. 
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6 . In meeting its curricular responsibilities, the Board should 
have as its primary consideration the assurance of adequate 
availability of educational opportunities for qualified youth 
without unnecessary or unwise duplication of educational resources . 

Graduate and Professional Education 

Graduate programs and professional programs (both undergraduate and 
graduate) tend to be high cost programs. Without an allocations system 
in these areas, the resources of the State will be inadequate to the 
needs of providing a truly high quality program at any single institution 
in the State. 

However, the Board recognizes that in time, as the State System grows, it 
may become, in some graduate and professional areas, economically feasible 
for the State System to establish new programs to serve additional students 
(some of whom would find it difficult financially to enroll in the exist- 
ing programs) in lieu of continued expansion of existing programs. In 
considering institutional requests for authorization of graduate and/or 
professional programs: 

1. The Board will consider each request on its merits . Institu- 
tions making such requests should be expected to evaluate their 
proposals for the Board in such terms as the following: 

a. The relationship of the proposed program to the objectives 
of the institution as these are apparent in the approved 
State System and institutional guidelines. 

fe. The relationship of the proposed program to existing 
State System programs in the same field. Is the new 
program intended to supplement, complement, or dupli- 
cate existing State System programs? In the light of 
the existing State System programs in the same field, 
why is the proposed new program needed? Is it designed 
to serve pri.marily a regional need? A state need? 

c. The growth prospects of the proposed program. How many 
students will it serve now? In the immediate future? In 
a long-ranging future? 

d. If it seems pertinent to the subject area in question, the 
employment opportunities for persons prepared in the pro- 
posed program. 

e. The capability of the institution to offer a high quality 
program in the subject area being considered. 

(1) What' facilities has the institution appropriate to 
the needs of a high quality program in the field 
(library, laboratory, or other facilities and equipment)? 

(2) How many faculty members are qualified to participate 
in the program? 

(3) Does the institution have such related undergraduate 
and graduate programs as may be essential to give 
needed support to the proposed new program? 
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(4) What elements of the program, if any, are presently in 
operation in the institution? 

(5) -In instances in which the institution has an undergradu- 

ate program in the subject area or field in question, 
has the undergraduate program been fully accredited by 
the appropriate accrediting agency? 

f. The cost implications of the proposed program - both current 
and capital costs. What is estimated to be the total cost 
of instituting a high quality program in the institution in 
the field in question - both immediate and long range costs? 

g. The relationship of the proposed new program to future 
aspirations of the institution. Is the proposed program 
the first of several curricular steps the institution has 
in mind in reaching a long term goal? What are the next 
steps 'lo be, if the Board approves the program presently 
proposed? 

h. Projected student credit hour cost of instruction in the 
proposed program. Given the estimated costs of operating 
a program of excellence in the fields in question and the 
number of students who can be expected to enroll, will the 
student credit hour cost of the program be a reasonable 
one? If not, can the student credit hour cost be justified 
on any rational basis? 

2 . The Board will seek to inform itself concerning at least three 
other relevant questions : 

a. What is likely to be the impact of the proposed program upon 
similar programs in the State System? Professional programs 
tend to be expensive programs. If, by the addition of a 
second or third graduate and/or professional program in the 
same field in the State System, there would appear to be a 
threat to the continued accreditation of an existing program, 
the Board will wish to give approval to the new program only 
if the advantages to the State System of such approval out- 
weigh the disadvantages. 

b. Can the same program be offered more efficiently or to the 
benefit of more students in some other institution of the 
State System? 

c. What other alternative means are there for meeting the needs 
which have been identified in the proposal? 

General Policies Applying to Professional Programs 

The following general policies will guide the Board in assessing institu- 
tional requests for authorization of professional programs. The Board 
will: 

1. Approve a new professional program only if the Board feels assured 
of the availability, at the time or in the immediate future, of 
sufficient funds to develop the program to a respectable standing, 
to enable it to become accredited, and, once accredited, to main- 
tain its accreditation. Cost estimates should be in terms of an 
on-going, high quality program - not a minimal, beginning program. 
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2. Establish as a principle that new professional programs, not • 
before offered by the State System, should be located at the 
most appropriate institution, considering such factors as the 
locus in the State System of supporting programs and other 
institutional or community resources required to give strength 
to the new program. 

3. Establish the principle that as a general policy, with perhaps 
some provision for planned exceptions for cause, if the State 
System's first program in a professional field is situated at 
the University of Oregon or Oregon State University, the second 
authorized program should be developed where it can serve the 
largest number of students at the least personal financial cost. 
The program at the resident institution would serve the entire 
state; the second program would serve primarily the needs of the 
students in the region in which the institution is located. 

4. Establish the general principle that the Board will be reluctant 
to approve any professional program that, as it is conceived, 
cannot, within a reasonable period of time, be accredited. A 
professional education should offer a, student ba^is for advance- 
ment in the field and flexibility of employment. 



Character of the Institutions Within the State System of Higher Education 

In the guidelines of the state system (adopted by the board in 1962), the Board 
of Higher Education stated that: 

. . . each institution in the System will continue to possess 
individual character and will develop along lines indicated by this 
character.^ 

The board then set forth a brief characterization of each of the institutions of the 
state system, to which we shall refer as we discuss the nature of the programs 
offered at the several institutions and what appears, from the institutional guide- 
lines adopted by the board, to be the most likely future curricular developments of 
these institutions. ,, 

Oregon State University 

Oregon State University is the System's land-grant institution, and its 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional programs are oriented toward 
the sciences, both theoretical and applied, integrated with programs in 
the humanities and the social sciences.^ 

Oregon State has the sole allocation in the State System of Higher Education in the 
following fields: 

. agriculture 
. engineering 
. home economics 
. pharmacy 
. forestry 

^Oregon State Board of Higher Education, Institutional Guidelines, Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education (Eugene: The Board, July 27-28, 1964), pp. 2-6. 

^ Ibid. , p. 13. 

^Ibid. 
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It shares with other institutions in the state system allocations in professional 
education (preparation of teachers and auxiliary personnel for the public schools in 
the field of counseling). It is authorized programs from the baccalaureate through 
doctoral levels in professional education . 

business administration it has both baccalaureate and master's degree (MBA) 
programs. 

In the academic areas, OSU has extensive programs leading to baccalaureate, master's, 
and doctoral degrees in a wide range of subject matter areas within the sciences . 

In the humanities and social sciences, OSU is authorized to offer baccalaureate 
(four-year) degree divisional major programs and six departmental major programs. 

Divisional major programs emphasize a general and integrated approach to learning, 
with the student's major program broadly inclusive of work in the several subject 
matter fields encompassed within the specific division within which the student's 
program lies (humanities, social science, or science). This broad fields program was 
initiated in humanities and social sciences at OSU as an expression of the need for 
general education , without a need, at the time, at OSU for the specialization repre- 
sented by baccalaureate departmental major programs. 

Beginning in 1965, OSU sought authorization from the board to develop baccalaureate 
departmental major programs in selected subject matter areas within the humanities 
and the social science fields, paralleling the departmental major programs in science, 
so long a part of OSU's offerings. Effective with the 1965-66 school year, the board 
authorized OSU to offer a baccalaureate major program in English, and effective with 
the 1966-67 school year, departmental major programs in economics, speech, political 
science, history, and art, and an interdepartmental program in Russian studies. It 
seems likely that OSU will seek further authorizations from the board in the future 
allowing it to add still more baccalaureate departmental major degree programs in 
the humanities and social sciences, eventually developing a substantial array of 
such programs to match the baccalaureate programs in the sciences. 

A second major area in which OSU has recently manifested interest is that of techni- 
cal education . For a number of years, OSU has offered two baccalaureate programs 
in technology (production technology and mechanical technology in agriculture). In 
1966, OSU requested board authorization to offer, effective in 1966-67, four-year, 
terminal, technology programs in civil engiiieering technology, electrical power 
technology, and mechanical technology. Board authorization cf these technology pro- 
grams is the board's acknowledgement of the role that OSU has to play in technical 
education. It may be assumed that OSU will expand the number of its four-year termi- 
nal programs in technology, as it gets the presently authorized programs well 
established. 

The statewide service of Oregon State University and the University of Oregon is 
illustrated by the geographic distribution of resident enrollments, shown in 
Table 52, p. 260. 

University of Oregon 

The University of Oregon is the System's liberal arts university, and its 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional programs are oriented toward or 
closely related to the humanities, social studies, sciences and the arts.^ 

The University of Oregon has the sole allocation in the State System of Higher Edu- 
cation in the fields listed at the top of page 261. 



^Ibid. 
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. medicine 
• dentistry 
. nursing 
. law 

. architecture 
. journalism 

. education for school administrators 

. librarianship (beyond the basic norm program for preparation of public school 

librarians) 

The University of Oregon has the principal allocations in the fields of: 

1. Music (the only institution authorized to offer professional undergraduate and 
master's and doctoral programs in the field of music). 

2. Professional health, physical education, and recreation (the only institution 
authorized to offer professional master's and doctor's programs in health and 
physical education, and to offer any professional degrees in the field of 
recreation) . 

3. Business administration (the only institution authorized to offer the master of 
science and doctoral programs in business administration). 

4. Art (the only institution authorized professional undergraduate and master's 
degrees) . 

The university shares with other institutions in the state system the authorization 
to offer master's programs in professional education and, with Oregon State, 
authorization to offer doctoral degree programs. In addition to programs to prepare 
classroom teachers, the university prepares a wide range of specialists in its school 
psychological services programs. 

In the specialized graduate area of school administration, the University of Oregon 
has full responsibility for advanced degree programs; however, cooperative programs 
are being developed with the other institutions whereby courses in areas in which 
these institutions have particular strengths - for example, curriculum - will be 
accepted by the university toward completion of a portion of degree requirements. 

In the liberal arts, the university offers a wide range of programs through the 
doctoral level. In addition to the "departmental" programs, the university offers 
interdisciplinary undergraduate programs in general arts and letters, general social 
science, general science, Asian studies, and Latin American studies; master's degree 
programs in comparative literature, international studies, overseas administration, 
Asian studies, juvenile correction, public administration, and industrial and labor 
relations; and a doctoral program in comparative literature. 

For many years major curricular additions at the University of Oregon have been 
directed toward completing the roster of graduate programs in the liberal arts and 
the related professional fields and the development of interdisciplinary programs. 

In 1966, however, the Board of Higher Education approved the university's request for 
authorization to establish two new professional schools - the school of librarianship 
and the school of community service and public affairs. Both schools will draw 
heavily upon resources and programs already in existence at the university: the 

school of librarianship will take over the master's degree program for school librari- 
ans offered for many years by the school of education and develop the program so as«to 
prepare elementary and secondary school librarians, college and university librarians, 
public librarians, and special librarians (e.g., medical and technical); the school 
of community service and public affairs will draw upon the resources already available 
in the traditional social science departments and related professional programs to 
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develop programs in applied social science which will prepare students for public 
service careers. For the most part the school will prepare students for employment 
at the baccalaureate level, at least initially. 

The University of Oregon may be expected to continue to seek ways in which i't may 
better carry out its long assigned responsibilities as the system's "liberal arts 
university." These efforts will most likely be reflected in the development of 
interdisciplinary programs, both graduate and undergraduate, drawing upon resources 
of established disciplines, and further development and strengthening of areas of 

specialization within the disciplines. 

/ 

Portland State College 

Portland State College is an urban institution designed primarily to meet 
the emerging needs of the Portland metropolitan area for state-supported 
higher education.^ 

Portland State College, newest and third largest of the state's multi-purpose insti- 
tutions, was established as a four-year degree-granting institution in 1955. During 
these ten years (1955-1965) Portland State College has: 

1. Developed baccalaureate degree programs in all the commonly accepted arts and 
letters, social science, and science disciplines and in applied science. 

2. Developed baccalaureate degree programs in the professional areas of teacher 
education and business administration. 

3. Developed certificate programs providing special preparation for baccalaureate 
degree students interested in area studies (Central Europe, Latin America, Middle 
East), law enforcement, public health, and urban studies. 

4. Established a professional school of social work offering a two-year graduate 
program leading to the master of social work degree. 

5. Developed other master's degree programs in professional education, teaching, 
applied science, chemistry, physics, mathematics, and a special MA in German 
program involving PSC's Deutsche Sommerschule and a year abroad. 

In addition to the above programs, Portland State College has been authorized by the 
Board of Higher Education (July 1966) to begin eight additional master's degree pro- 
grams during the following three years - business administration, economics, English, 
and history in 1967-68; biology, psychology, sociology, and speech in 1968-69. The 
board also authorized the college to begin, in 1968-69, preparations to offer master's 
degree programs in anthropology and political science. Implementation of these author- 
izations is dependent upon appropriation of needed furds by the 1967 Legislature. 

t 

In its rapid development of. a broad array of programs for Portland State College, 
the board is carrying out its intent to provide higher educational opportunities for 
a substantial proportion of high school graduates in the metropolitan area. (See 
Table 52, p. 260, for geographic distribution of PSC enrollments.) Since Portland 
State College has a regional rather than statewide responsibility, its programs of 
study parallel, as far as this is economically feasible, those offered at the state's 
residential institutions for the state as a whole. 

However, the board is not averse to locating unique programs at Portland State when 
the competencies of the college or the resources of the area indicate the state as 
a whole will be best served by this allocation. Thus, Portland State Colle holds 
sole responsibility in the system for programs listed on the following page 

^Ibid. 
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. graduate professional social work 

. instruction in certain exotic languages (Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, Hungarian, 

Turkish, Czech, ■ Polish, Serbo-Croatian) pffered in cooperation with the college's 
Middle East and Central European studies centers and supported by federal- funds. 

Portland State College shares with other institutions of the system responsibility 
for professional education programs through the master's degree level. Under this 
authorization PSC may prepare elementary and secondary teachers, speech correction- 
ists, teachers of the visually handicapped, and teachers of the mentally retarded. 

The needs of students interested in practically oriented science i istruction, rather 
than the more theoretical emphasis of the traditional academic disciplines, is met 
at Portland State College by • curricula, at both the baccalaureate and master's 
degree level, in "applied science." 

Students interested in business are served at PSC by one of the system's four major 
baccalaureate programs in business. 

In common with the University of Oregon, PSC offers a complete range of baccalaureate 
degree programs in the humanities and the social sciences, and, in common with the 
two universities, the college offers programs in the biological, physical, and earth 
sciences, and in mathematics. 

The State Board of Higher Education plans for Portland State College have been spelled 
out in the PSC guidelines, approved by the board July 27-28, 1964, as indicated in 
the quotation below. The time table by which these plans will be accomplished will 
be determined in part by the assessment of the extent and relative, urgency of the 
remaining unmet educational needs of the Portland area, in part by the supporting 
resources which may be identified or developed in the metropolitan area, and in 
part by the willingness of the legislature to appropriate additional state funds for 
the development of additional programs at PSC. 

1. Itrjned lately : The College should expand and develop in depth its 

capacity to perform those functions to which it is now committed. 

These include: 

a. Bachelor's degree programs in all commonly accepted liberal arts 
disciplines, in business administration, in education, and in 
applied science. These programs have been markedly improved 
over the past years, but they need fuller development. 

b. Fifth-year and master's degree programs in teacher education. 

Programs leading to the M. A. and M. S. in teaching and to 
the satisfaction of requirements for the Oregon standard 
certificate, planned over the years since 1958, have been 
approved by the Board for some time but held in abeyance 
pending availability of necessary financial support. Funds 
are now appropriated to initiate curricula in limited fields 

in 1963-1965; the remaining fields necessary for teachers should 
be added and the program broadened and strengthened throughout. 

c. A master's degree program in social work. This program has 
been separately budgeted from the outset in 1961-62, and is 
developing in a satisfactory way. It will require additional 
resources as it grows in strength and size. 

2. Within the Next Few Years : As the needs of the State require and 

as the economic resources of the State and those of Portland State 
permit, the College should inaugurate: 
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a. Master's degree programs in fields in which it now gives 
bachelor's degrees. This development is indicated primarily 

to meet the urgent needs of the area and thus of the state. It 
is indicated also because in accord with a recent report to the 
Coordinating Council for Graduate Study of the State System of 
Higher Education: 'In truth, graduate and undergraduate educa- 

tion live in a sjnnbiotic relationship.. The professional schools 
and the specialized curricula at the graduate level cannot pros- 
per independent of a strong and flourishing liberal arts base. 

. .’ . But the graduate school, in turn, makes a substantial 
contribution to the undergraduate education. The atmosphere 
of creative thinking and. of search and discovery in the gradu- 
ate school helps to set the whole intellectual tone of an 
institution and to breed in students, both undergraduate and 
graduate, a taste for intellectual excellence.' 

The college is now prepared in terms of size, faculty specializa- 
tion, and the undergraduate base to proceed deliberately with 
this development of graduate work. However, the removal of some 
deficiencies in equipment, library, and general staff support 
will be required, and in the decision to inaugurate new programs 
precedence should be given to those areas in whic^i the greatest 
strength is at hand and where the most pressing public needs 
are felt. 

b. Selected professional programs, at both bachelor's and master's 
levels, in fields which are peculiarly appropriate to a metro- 
politan area. Some programs can best be offered in a metro- 
politan area where both needs and facilities are geographically 
related. This principle has been long recognized by the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, and a recent application is 
to be seen in the location of the School of Social Work. The 
University of Oregon's medical-dental complex is a long- 
established example- 

c. Programs, both graduate and undergraduate, which can and should 
be developed in cooperation with other metropolitan area insti- 
tutions, both private and public. Such programs would be a 
further utilization of the resources, in this case institutional 
resources, of the metropolis. Joint efforts with the other State 
System institutions, with the private colleges of the area, and 
with institutions yet to be established should be envisioned. 

The unusual, complex, and expensive facilities and capabilities 
of the area should be utilized. 

d. An expanded research capacity fully adequate to the support of 
graduate work. 

e. Evening and summer credit programs fully integrated with the 
regular college programs. There should be no distinction be- 
tween day and evening work for credit. Summer offerings are 
traditionally dictated by the special requirements of public 
school teachers and those regular students who use the summer 
quarter to accelerate their progress. 

3. Thereafter ; The College should look to the development of studies 
beyond the master's degree and doctoral studies in selected fields. 
The eventual range of doctoral programs should be determined as the 
emerging capabilities of the College make high quality doctoral work 
possible, with due consideration of those fields in which the needs 
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of the metropolitan area are most urgent, and with consideration 
also to the overall planning and conservation of resources of the 
State System. The research capabilities of the College should be 
expanded in keeping with the enlarged commitments. In order to 
engage fully the staff and institutional resources of the community 
and State and to hold the costs of necessarily expensive programs 
to economical levels, the College should stand ready to cooperate 
with other State and private institutions in joint doctor.-'l and 
research programs. 

4. As a Continuing Function ; Portland State College should undertake 
to play a conscious and deliberate role in the study of urban 
problems. Recognizing the contemporary dominance of urban culture, 
its increasing complexity, its creation of d3mamic new social and 
governmental problems and following a quickened academic and pro- 
fessional concern and preoccupation with urban culture; and con- 
sidering that the College's milieu is the State's major metropolitan 
area which the College was created to serve, Portland State College 
should build upon its first curricular and research ventures into 
urban studies in three ways; 

a. Special consideration should be given to the relevance and 
application of various undergraduate programs to urban 
problems, both for increased understanding and for prepara- 
tion for careers in various aspects of urban government and 
services . 

b. Graduate programs in urban studies should be developed, leading 
both to research and professional careers. 

c. In order to bring the numerous disciplines of the College to 
bear on the various aspects of urban affairs, an administra- 
tive entity might be established, combining research, consulta- 
tive functions, and a program of urban services. It might be 
hoped that such a program could draw support from local, state, 
and federal sources. ^ 

Southern Oregon College 
Eastern Oregon College 

Southern Oregon College is a liberal arts college serving the souLl:ern 
Oregon region and emphasizing the preparation of teachers, both ele- 
mentary and secondary.^ 

Eastern Oregon College is a liberal arts college serving the eastern 
Oregon region anc emphasizing the preparation of teachers, both ele- 
mentary and secondary.^ 

Southern and Eastern Oregon colleges share with the other four multi-purpose insti- 
tutions of the system responsibility for the preparation of elementary and secondary 
teachers. Teacher education programs are offered through the master's degree to 
prepare teachers in most of the subjects taught in the high schools. 

The two colleges also offer, in common with the multi-purpose institutions, bacca- 
laureate level general studies programs in the humanities, social sciences, and 

^Ibid. , pp. 30-32. 

2 Ibid . , p. 13. 

^Ibid. 
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science. At Southern Oregon College, students completing a general studies program 
in the social sciences may arrange their course work to prepare for careers in law 
enforcement or in other occupations requiring a background in the behavioral sciences, 
such as welfare caseworker, psychometric aide, etc. 

Both institutions seek to serve to the fullest extent possible the higher educational 
needs of their regions. As the institutions have grown in enrollment, they have 
been able to employ additional staff and expand their library resources. The develop- 
ment of these competencies has permitted the addition of departmental baccalaureate 
degree programs in some of the arts and sciences and business. 

Since 1963 SOC has offered a baccalaureate degree program in business, with emphasis 
on the needs of small business. In 1966 Eastern Oregon College, after careful study 
of the needs of the eastern Oregon area for a program in business and the resources 
of the institution which might be directed toward meeting this need, requested 
authorization to offer a business major under its general studies program. With the 
inauguration of this program fall term 1966, five of the system's six multi-purpose 
institutions will offer undergraduate programs in business. 

Both institutions (SOC, EOC) offer departmental baccalaureate degree programs in 
biology, English, and history. (The state system now has five major programs in each 
of these fields.) Southern Oregon College -offers departmental baccalaureate pro- 
grams, also, in applied design, chemistry, mathematics, music, and theater. (The 
program in theater, with special emphasis on classical theater, is possible because 
of a unique community resource, the Ashland Shakespearean Festival.) 

SOC and EOC may be expected to develop additional baccalaureate degree programs in 
arts and science areas in which they have particularly strong teacher education 
programs. This development may be expected to come much more rapidly at SOC than at 
EOC because the very rapid growth in enrollment projected for this institution will 
permit increased specialization of faculty even before authorization of additional 
baccalaureate programs. By the time SOC reaches an enrollment of 5,000 FTE students 
projected for 1971-72, it quite probably will be offering departmental baccalaureate 
degree programs in all the basic arts and science areas, a development corresponding 
to that of Portland State College at the 5,000 enrollment mark. 

At both institutions, graduate programs for teachers, now offered chiefly during the 
summer terms, will be gradually strengthened. Whether some of these will develop sub- 
ject field strength to warrant authorization of departmental master's degree programs 
in subject fields is a matter of conjecture, although such a possibility is not 
prohibited by present board policy. There are no state board plans, at present 
(1966), for requesting special appropriations of funds to speed development of gradu- 
ate programs at SOC and EOC, as is being done for Portland State. With the continu- 
ing success of the Ashland Shakespearean Festival and plans of the Festival Associa- 
tion to build an indoor theater, SOC's desire to offer a master of fine arts program 
in theater with emphasis in classical theater may well become a reality. Such a 
program has already been presented to the State Board of Higher Education, but con- 
sideration was deferred to permit SOC and the board to have the benefit of some years 
of experience with the college's BFA in theater program. 

Southern Oregon College has demonstrated considerable interest in the health science 
fields and is developing a series of cooperative programs wherein the student com- 
pletes preprofessional preparation at SOC and professional training at an appropriate 
professional school. While completion of the preprofessional program does not 
guarantee admission to the professional school, SOC preprofessional programs are 
becoming increasingly well known both among the professional schools to which it 
directs its students and among the students themselves. It may be expected that SOC 
will continue to develop health science programs within its competencies and 
responsibilities as a regional liberal arts college. 
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EKpansion of curricular offerings at EOC, an institution serving a large but sparsely 
populated region which is also served by three community colleges, may be expected 
to proceed at a much slower pace than at SOC, because its smaller enrollment will not 
support a great many specialized programs. As shown in Table 53, p. 268, a portion 
of SOC's growth has been the result of its increasing attractiveness to students from 
outside the southern Oregon region. As its enrollments increase, SOC can offer a 
wider range of curricular programs, thus better carrying out its regional responsi- 
bilities. A similar increase in statewide service, should it come, would provide 
enrollment growth needed at Eastern Oregon College to support an Increase in the 
number of baccalaureate degree curricula. 



Oregon College of Education 



Oregon College of Education is a liberal arts college with special 
emphasis on the preparation of elementary and secondary teachers and 
research in teacher education.^ 



OCE shares responsibilities for teacher education with the five other multi-purpose 
institutions of the system, but by tradition and inclination, OCE alone has devoted 
its energies almost exclusively to this responsibility. OCE not only prepares . class- 
room teachers for the elementary and secondary schools with undergraduate and gradu- 
ate programs, but also prepares persons especially trained in speech correction, 
teachers for students with extreme learning problems, the mentally retarded, and the 
deaf. 



In support of its teacher education programs, OCE is developing increasingly strong 
academic resources. The college offers general studies programs in the humanities, 
social science, and science, and these programs serve a regional need for students 
in the Monmouth- Salem area who wish general education or preprofessional preparation. 



Undoubtedly Oregon College of Education will further strengthen its programs in 
teacher education, particularly at the graduate level. Whether it will direct more 
of its energies toward serving the students in its commuting area who are not inter- 
ested in teaching can only be conjectured. It is the committee's belief that OCE's 
growing academic resources could serve many young people residing in the Monmouth- 
Salem area, without diluting or impairing its services to teacher education, by the 
development of baccalaureate degree programs in academic areas of greatest student 
interest and academic strength . 



Oregon Technical Institute 



Oregon Technical Institute is a specialized institution designed to provide 
opportunity for study in technical areas of selected curricula, including 
opportunities both for graduates of high schools and for those students 
who have had some technical preparation.^ 



The curricular development of Oregon Technical Institute - history, present 
responsibilities, and plans for the future - were discussed in considerable detail 
in Chapter V, pp. 116-121. The committee would like here only to comment that the 
administration and faculty of Oregon Technical Institute, the various individuals 
and groups who over the years have studied technical education in Oregon, the State 
Board of Education and its staff, members of the legislature, and, since 1959, the 
State Board of Higher Education and its staff have devoted a great deal of attention 
toward assuring that Oregon Technical Institute would become a leader in technical 
education . Rather than turning its back on the whole snarled field of technical 
education and seeking to become something else, or settling back into an ordinary 
"vo-tech" school, OTI has, with initiative and imagination, developed programs in 



^ Ibid. 

2lbid. 
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technical education which are well recognized outside the boundaries of the state 
as well as within. 

In 1966-67 OTI will offer 19 different programs in the business, engineering tech- 
nology, mechanical technology, and medical-dental technology fields. Sixteen of 
these are two-year programs; one, in electro-mechanical engineering technology, is 
a three-year program; once, medical radiologic technology, requires two years on 
campus and five terms (15 months) of approved hospital externship; and one, medical 
laboratory technology, is a four-year program leading to a bachelor of technology 
degree, consisting of three years on the OTI campus and one year at an AMA-approved 
hospital school. 

Board authorization of four-year baccalaureate degree (BT) programs in engineering 
technologies is anticipated as soon as OTI completes preparatory strengthening of 
its faculty and library. 

Over its more than 20 years of operation, as it identified its role in technical 
education, OTI has eliminated 20 programs. This process will undoubtedly continue 
with the more vocationally oriented programs either up-graded into genuinely tech- 
nical offerings or dropped. The very specialized staff and facilities of OTI 
increasingly will be used for the kind of technical programs which, because of their 
requirements of staff and equipment, are best offered at a residential institution 
serving the entire state. 

With inauguration of four-year baccalaureate programs in the engineering technologies, 
OTI will serve an increasingly important role by providing transfer opportunities 
for graduates from appropriate two-year programs of the community colleges. 

The State Board of Higher Education has stated that it does not wish OTI to be 
diverted from its responsibilities in technical education by assignment of regional 
responsibilities for lower-division liberal arts courses. These lower -division 
courses are now offered on the OTI campus during the late afternoon and evening hours 
by Southern Oregon College and other institutions of the system throirgh the services 
of the Division of Continuing- Education. 

University of Oregon Medical School 
University of Oregon Dental School 

The University of Oregon Medical School has the mission of preparing 
physicians, nurses, and related technicians; providing graduate and post- 
graduate educational training for physicians; and extending the boundaries 
of learning in the medical sciences.^ 

The University of Oregon Dental School has the mission of preparing 
individuals for the practice of dentistry and selected ancillary 
services; providing continuing education in dentistry and allied 
sciences through graduate and postgraduate programs; and expanding the 
boundaries of knowledge through research.^ 

The University of Oregon Medical School offers a four-year program in medicine lead- 
ing to the MD degree; graduate programs in the basic medical sciences (anatomy, 
bacteriology, biochemistry, medical psychology, pathology, pharmacology, and 
physiology) leading to the MS and PhD degrees; a master's degree program in medical 
technology; a twelve-month internship program in hospital dietetics; one-year intern- 
ship and two- to five-year residency programs for the training of physicians in the 
medical specialities; and an extensive post-graduate program consisting of series of 
short intensive courses scheduled throughout the year. A combined program leading 
to both me dical and basic science graduate degrees is also offered. 

^ Ibid. 

2 Ibid. , p. 14. 
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Admission to all of these programs is strictly limited to the number of students 
which can be accommodated, and, with the possible exception of medical technology 
where more enrollments could be accepted, is highly competitive. All the programs 
are upper-division, graduate, or postgraduate in nature except the two-year program 
to train radiologic technicians, which may be entered directly from high school. 

Nursing programs are offered on the Medical School campus by the School of Nursing. 
Three programs are available; 

1. A basic baccalaureate degree curriculum for the preparation of professional 
nurses. This program is four academic years and one summer term in length; the 
first year of the program is completed at an accredited college or university 
prior to transfer to the School of Nursing. 

2. A baccalaureate degree curriculum for registered nurses. This program is planned 
for graduates of diploma-school programs. Students complete general education 
requirements at any accredited college or university and four terms of work at 
the School of Nursing. 

3. A master of science in nursing education to prepare graduate nurses for teaching 
or other positions of leadership. 

The University of Oregon Dental School o fers a four-year curriculum for the prepara- 
tion of dentists leading to the DDM degree; graduate programs in bacteriology, bio- 
chemistry, anatomy, operative dentistry and dental materials, pathology, orthodontics, 
pedodontics, pharmacology, and physiology leading to the MS degree; a two-year pro- 
gram for the education of dental hygienists; and one-year postgraduate courses in 
clinical areas and various short-term refresher courses for the graduate dentist. 

All of these programs are upper division or graduate in nature except the curriculum 
in dental hygiene, which may be entered by qualified students directly from high 
school . 

?or the future it may be expected that the University of Oregon Medical, Dental, and 
Nursing schools will continue their present high level of service to the state. How- 
ever, the number of persons who can be admitted to each health science program is 
absolutely limited by facilities available for this training. With the possible 
exception of the medical technician program, the schools are operating at near 100 
percent capacity. 

Division of Continuing Education 

The Division of Continuing Education is an administrative unit of the 
Chancellor's Office responsible for providing the management by which 
instructional and service offerings of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education are extended for continuing higher education opportunities.^ 

The Division of Continuing Education offers classes, both credit and non-credit, in 
all the major population centers of the state and many of the smaller communities. 
Classes meet during the evening hours in campus facilities of the state system insti- 
tutions or the community colleges or, in non- campus communities, in the local high 
school or other facilities which may be available. The division administers credit 
courses offered through its services by the institutions of the state system and 
organizes non-credit programs, but offers no courses for credit of its own. Instruc- 
tors are members of the staffs of the system institutions or persons approved by 
them. The division does not extend lower-division courses into areas served by the 
community colleges in competition with these institutions. In addition to evening 
classes, the division offers correspondence instruction, telecourses, workshops. 



^Ibid. 
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institutes, and consultant services to business and professional groups. These pro- 
grams, most of which are almost entirely self-supporting, are organized as a direct 
response to identification of need. 

Enrollments in courses offered through the division are substantial, as seen in Table 
54. With a growing population, possessing greater awareness of need for education, 
higher personal incomes, and more leisure time, it may be expected that programs 
for continuing education will increase markedly during the years ahead. 



TABLE 54 

CONTINUING EDUCATION ENROLLMENTS^ 
1964-65 and 1965-66 







1964-65 






1965-66 




Program 


Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Credit Courses 
Portland Center 


5,370 


4,435 


4,589 


5,580 


4,572 


4,255 


Centers Outside Portland 


4,559 


4,534 


4,816 


4,684 


4,747 


5,459 


Correspondence Study 
(new students) 




- 2,555 - 






- 2,455 - 




Non-Credit Courses 
Portland Center 


.. 






948 


749 


544 


Centers Outside Portland 




-- 


-- 


151 


163 


124 



^Headcount by course. An enrollment is one student enrolling in one course. 
Source; State Board of Higher Education, Office of Institutional Research. 



Board Policies Re: Building Usage Standards and 

Building Planning 

In the area of building usage and building planning, the board has taken the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. The board has adopted space utilization and space -use standards for the state 
system. These standards indicate what the board considers defensible standards 
of use of buildings. They form the basis upon which the institutions determine 
existing building capacities, and in terms of which they plan for needed new 
construction to meet increasing student enrollments. 

It is instructive to note that the Oregon State System building utilization 
standards for its colleges and universities are the same as: (1) those set up 
in the master plan of the University of California in 1960 and still in use 
there, (2) those used in projecting space needs for Oklahoma institutions of 
higher education in 1964, and (3) those used in developing recommendations con- 
cerning capital construction needs of the colleges and universities of Illinois 
in 1964. All of these states have carried out detailed studies of facilities 
utilization and planning. These state system building utilization standards are 
discussed in Chapter XIV. 
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Capital Construction Policies of the 
State Department of Higher Education 

The capital construction policies of the board include the following provisions; 

1. Master campus plans are to be developed and adopted for each institution. 

2. Minimum requirements for admission of residents and non-resident students to 
state system institutions are established and approved by the board. 

3. Space-use objectives established by the board are used as a guide in planning 
construction needs in the light of the existing capacity of the physical plants 
at the colleges and universities and the anticipated growth of enrollment in 
these institutions. 

In support of the foregoing policies, the institutions and the board's office have 
taken the following action: 

1. Enrollments for the state system institutions are projected ahead annually for 
each institution ten years into the future. Such annual ten-year projections 
permit the institutions and the board's office to take into account such 
necessary changes in their estimating techniques as changing conditions warrant, 
yet maintain a ten-year advance look at enrollments in terms of current and pro- 
jected conditions. 

2. An inventory of existing facilities for each institution is maintained in an up- 
to-date status. 

3. Annually space-use studies for each institution are completed. 

4. Additional space-use needs for each institution are determined on a projected 
base (projected three bienniums ahead), utilizing enrollment projections, the 
space inventory, space-use studies, standards of space use established by the 
board, knowledge of the state of obsolescence of existing buildings, and the 
assigned functions of the institutions. 

5. A system-wide priority list for the biennium immediately ahead is prepared as 
the basis for the board's request for funds to meet capital construction needs. 
The board's recommendation as to priority listing of capital construction, land 
purchase, and architectural-engineering planning for the 1967-1969 biennium is 
presented in Chapter XIV, Table 82, p. 374. The preparation of this priority 
listing is shared jointly by the institutions and the board's office. Each 

, institution develops a priority listing of the capital construction projects it 
desires to have considered for funding in the next biennium. The institution 
makes its calculation of need on the basis of planning guides and planning 
policies adopted by the board for planning purposes . The melding of the insti- 
tutional priorities to produce a priority listing for the entire state system is 
a function of the board's office. 

It is interesting to note that capital construction projects involving state funds 
are reviewed on at least six levels - by the institutional executives, the board's 
office staff, the Board of Higher Education, the Department of Finance and Adminis- 
tration, the Ways and Means Committee of the legislature, and the Emergency Board. 



Admissions Policies in State System Institutions 

Policies governing admission to the state system institutions are approved by the 
Board of Higher Education for each of the institutions. They are discussed briefly 
in Chapter IV. 
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Budgetary Policies 



The guidelines for institutional use in the preparation of the biennial and the annual 
budgets are prepared by the board's office. The institutional budgets thus are con- 
sistent with state system objectives and principles, and in the aggregate, when 
approved by the Board of Higher Education for submission to the state legislative 
assembly, represent an expression of the board's views of the budgetary needs for the 
next biennium. The presentation of the state system budget and its defense is made 
by the members of the Board of Higher Education, the Chancellor and his staff, and 
such representatives of the institutions as the Chancellor may from time to time 
invite to participate. Quite obviously, the development of the budgetary documents 
requires the prior development and adoption of policies governing such matters as the 
student-teacher ratio to be used as a planning figure, the salary schedules to be 
operative in the state system institutions, and similar such policy matters. These, 
too, are matters whose final determination is a board function. 



Recommendations 

The committee is of the opinion that: 

The integrated planning and administration of the public four-year colleges and 
universities under the State Board of Higher Education has served the state's 
educational interests well . This is not to suggest that the ultimate in inte- 
grated planning has been attained in the state system. It has not. But the 
structure provided by the State System of Higher Education provides the surest 
means, in the committee's judgment, of further improving integrated planning for 
public four-year higher education in Oregon. 

It has been, and continues to be in the best interests of post-high school educa- 
tion in Oregon for the State Board of Higher Education to have been given, until 
the community college is accredited, responsibility for the approval of college 
transfer courses in the community colleges and the instructors employed to teach 
them . 

The concep^t of a flexible curricular allocations system for the development of 
curricu la in the state system, as it has been defined by the Board in the state 
^system guidelines statement earlier quoted in this chapter, is a defensible con- 
cept wh ich offers the basis for an enlightened restraint upon unwise proliferation 
of prog rams among institutions, without fixing upon the curricular patterns of 
institutions the dead hand of meaningless custom or tradition . 

The plan of the Board of Higher Education to develop Portland State College as a ,, 
third stat e system university, as the need becomes evident and the resources '' 

available, is a plan which we endorse . 

The Board's emphasis upon OTI's mission in the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation as being that of offering high-quality techn ical programs at the two and 
three-year ass ociate degree levels and the four-year baccalaureate level is sound . 

? We think it essential that there be developed now a clear explication of the 

nature of the tra nsfer possibilities of students in technical education programs 

at the comm unity colleges, Oregon Technical Institute, and Oregon State Univer- 
sity* This statement would provide in the technical field the same kind of clear 
statement of relationships as has been developed for relating the college trans- 
fer programs of the community colleges to the programs available in the four-year 
colleges and universities. 

7 * Study should be made of the potential need for doctors, dentists, and nurses with 
a view to pl anning the long-range development of the medical, dental, and nursing 
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schools to meet the expanding needs in these fields . At present these schools 
are operating at the capacity permitted by their facilities. These capacities 
have remained unchanged for a number of years. If it may be assumed that these 
capacities were adequate when established at their present level some years ago, 
it seems likely that they are inadequate in terms of the greatly expanding needs 
for personnel in these fields. The post~high school study committee had neither 
the resources nor the time to accumulate the necessary data upon which to base 
an assessment of the extent of the expansion required in these fields if the 
future needs of the state are to be met. These studies should be a first order 
of business. 

8. Steps should be taken to secure the accreditation of the roaster of science in 
nursing education program offered a t th e Univers ity of Or egon Scho ol of Nursing 
in Po rtland . There is a nation-wide demand for graduates of master's degree pro™ 
grams in nursing to fill leadership and teaching positions in the field. In 
self-interest, Oregon should have at least one accredited graduate program in 
nursing. At present it has none. The foregoing school is the only one in Oregon 
now offering a master's program in nursing. We believe that the interests of the 
state would be well served if this program were brought to a state permitting it 
to seek appropriate accreditation. 

9. Further study should be given to the total area of physical plant planning in the 

system, as a part of a n ov erall board's office rea ssessme nt of the poten- 
tial physical plant needs of the future . This recommendation is not to imply 
that the planning of facilities in the state system has been or is now faulty. 

It is simply a recognition of the fact that staff limitations have restricted the 
extensiveness of the studies of facilities needs and planning that has been pos- 
sible. The committee on post-high school education has, in Chapter XIV, recom- 
mended that the planning funds available through the Higher Education Facilities 
Act be sought for a comprehensive study for faciliuies planning in Oregon, some 
part of which would be devoted to a study of state system needs. 

10. Without wishing at this juncture to endorse the as-yet unformulated findings of 
the stu dy of accounting, budgeting, and data processing procedures in the state 
_system, which is presently under way (1966), we wish to emphasize the need for 
continuing study o f these processes in the state system, if the system is to prof - 
it from the most efficient management . 
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CHAPTER X 

Independent Colleges and Universities 



This chapter will consider the role of the independent colleges and universities in 
plans for post-high school education in Oregon. 

Never have so many difficult tasks been asked of higher education. It has generally 
been agreed that the future of the American Dream will be determined by the quality 
of the nation's educational system - by the nation's colleges and universities and 
the men and women who study therein. 

With the many and complex tasks confronting Oregon, it is mandatory in the eyes of 
this committee that the state look less toward institutional prerogatives and classi- 
fications (i.e., public and independent) and more toward the consideration of ways 
by which all the educational institutions within the state can serve the increasingly 
complex needs of society. 

It is helpful to an understanding of the role herein outlined for the independent 
colleges and universities to r e cognize the nature of these institutions : 

1, They are non-profit institutions with all revenues returned to their educational 

programs . 

2 . They cannot accurately be called "private" institutions. The measure of their 

"public" or "pub lie -trust" character is seen in the following summary ; 

a. . Each participates in community activities in many ways. 

b. Each cooperates with city, state, and federal agencies through contributed 
services, contracted programs, research projects, and in many other ways. 

Not the least of these efforts has been working with the community colleges 
and the institutions in the State System of Higher Education in the develop- 
ment and implementation of this master plan. 

c. Each receives from the city, state, and federal governments significant tax 

exemption: on real estate, operations, utilities, etc. 

d. Individual and corporate gifts received by the. independent colleges and 
universities qualify as deductions on state and federal income tax reports, 
reflecting an indirect subsidy of vital importance to the institutions. The 
wide diversity of corporations, foundations, churches, civic and social 
agencies, and individuals giving these gifts is, in itself, a significant 
measure of the "public" nature of the independent colleges and universities. 

e. The independent colleges and universities receive substantial financial 
assistance, both directly and indirectly, from the federal government: 

(1) Low- interest loans for the construction of the income-earning housing 
and related facilities, such as student unions and dining halls; 
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(2) Grants and low- interest loans for assistance in constructing libraries, 
classrooms, laboratories, and other educational facilities; 

(3) Grants for library development, graduate fellowships, and for an increas- 
ing number of specialized institutes (i.e«, foreign languages); 

(4) Grants for scientific and other teaching apparatus and for a rapidly 
expanded number of research projects. 

f. The independent colleges and universities participate in the Oregon state 
scholarship program (cash awards program). Students attending these insti- 
tutions received 83 state cash scholarships valued at $31,533 in the academic 
year .1964-65. 

g. Each of the independent colleges and universities, however selective, or 
whatever its church affiliations, admits students of all races, creeds, and 
religions. 

h. Each states its purpose in terms of developing increasingly responsible 
citizens of increasingly greater capacity and of high ethical and moral 
standards. 

The main attempt of this summary is to indicate that the purely "private" college 
or university no longer exists. All independent colleges and universities have a 
significant public role which they play, accepting with the role its concurrent 
responsibilities . 

This public-trust character of the independent colleges and universities explains in 
great part the expectations assigned them in this state plan for Oregon. 

Independence 

Perhaps more important to the public than the public-trust responsibilities of the 
independent colleges and universities is their independence. 

They retain their independence of operation and can at any time choose to reject 
a request or a grant from any governmental or private source to undertake a project 
which would be contrary to their stated institutional purpose, 

The special contributions expected of institutions independent of the state and 
federal governments in policy formulation cannot be exaggerated. A summary of these 
contributions follows, and this committee considers it vital to the future welfare 
of the educational system in Oregon that these values be recognized and that, to pre- 
serve them, every effort be made to secure the future of the independent educational 
institutions serving Oregon . 

1. They are a crucial outpost of social criticism , such critism being far more pro- 
tected from retaliation than in the case of the public colleges and universities. 

The public’s interest in preserving this freedom of criticism is generally 
recognized. History clearly shows that the currently unpopular view, when ade - 
quately presented, in the long run develops significantly more objective public 
opinion and public policy . 

2. They can assume a leadership role through experimentation and innovation ; they 
are relatively free to act quickly. Public scrutiny often results in more 
attention to failures than to successes. This is understandably an inhibiting 
factor for public institutions and may keep them from accepting a challenge V7hich 
independent institutions can readily accept. 
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3 . They are, for the most part, older institutions, formed in pioneering days, and 
have developed specialized programs and strengths which are unique and valuable 
to the total cultural and educational development of the state. 

4. They help establish the wide diversity of post-high school educational alterna - 
t ive s desirable in any state. 

■'By choiqe, some of them may assure the continued option of a relatively small 
liberal arts college when increasing enrollment is rapidly changing the size 
and character of the public institutions, 

5. Their continued existence provides a valuable reference point for the public from 
which to evaluate the educational and financial performance of the public insti - 
tutions . 

6. They allow more room for analysis of admissions criteria . Cutoff points on GPA 
(i.e., 2.25 or 2.5) are not explicitly required and many other factors can be 
considered, assuring educational opportunities for many whq might otherwise be 
denied them. 



Size 



The independent colleges and universities in Oregon constitute a significant segment 
of the total post-high school educational establishments in the state. Together they 
represent a physical plant valued at $63,716,500 (replacement value), with a combined 
faculty of 785 (FTE) serving 11,398 students (1965-66); approximately one in five of 
all students enrolled in colleges and universities in Oregon. 

They each have master plans contemplating further development of their physical 
facilities and expansion of their role, including service to a gradually increasing 
number of students. 

Enrollment 



Although the proportion of the total state enrollment is somewhat lower on independ- 
ent campuses than in past years, their total number of students increases with each 
academic year (Table 55, p, 278). 

One of the most significant trends indicated by the statistics on enrollments is the 
increase in number and percentage of out-of-state students (Table 56, p, 279), 

Thus, the independent'^ institutions anticipate enrolling more Oregon students, but 
the Oregon students will represent a smaller percentage of the independent institu - 
tions' enrollments. 



This trend is verified by the statistics on in-residence students through which the 
independent institutions indicate that their room-and-board populations will repre- 
sent a greater percentage on their campuses than will commuting students. From 48 
percent in 1961-62, this percentage ir expected to move to 50 percent in 1970, with 
several of the four-year institutions having more than 60 percent of their students 
on campus (Table 57, p. 280). They will undoubtedly continue to expand the areas 
from which they recruit students. 

Admission Procedures 



The major thread in the admissions practices of the independent colleges and univer- 
sities is the emphasis placed upon individual consideration of each applicant and his 
possibility for success in his academic objective. The high school grade point aver- 
age is a unanimous criterion for evaluation, and eight institutions require the 
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INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
ANNUAL FULL-TIME EQUIVALENCY OF STUDENTS 
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Scholastic Aptitude Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board, All look 
closely at references, and a number of the schools used a variety of other criteria 
for student selection, including rank in class, interviews, alumni recommendations, 
etc. 



The combinations of these criteria for admission show increasing selectivity at a 
number of the independent schools. There is every reason to believe that the inde- 
pendent institutions will become increasingly selective as they reach enrolirnp.nt ; 
goals and admit a smaller percentage of the larger numbers of students applying in 
the years ahead . 

Tuition and Fees 



The charges for an independent school education keep rising and will continue to do 
so in the years ahead, according to the forecasts of the individual schools. Table 
58 indicates that the tuition at all the reporting schools except Multnomah College 
rose substantially from 1955 to 1964. The lowest percentage increase was 69 percent 
and the highest was 228 percent. Although some of the schools did not attempt to 
predict actual tuition charges by 1974-75, those that did all indicated increases 
from 1964-65 ranging upward from 25 percent to 134 percent. . . 



TABLE 58 

INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
AMOUNT ASSESSED FOR TUITION AND FEES^ BY INSTITUTION, 
ACTUAL 1955-56 - 1964-65, ESTIMATED 1969-70 - 1974-75 



Institution 


1955-56 


1959-60 


1964-65 


1969-70 


1974-75 


Percent 

1955-56 

to 

1964-65 


Increase 

1964-65 

to 

1974-75 (est.) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cascade 


$345 


$ 525 


$ 891 


$ - 


$ - 


158.3 




George Fox 


339 


542 


915 


1,326 


1,375 


169.9 


50.3 


Lewis and Clark 


550 


710 


1,265 


1,700 


2,100 


130.0 


60.5 


Linfield 


480 


600 


900 


1,200 


1,300 


87.5 


44.4 


Marylhurst 


333 


436 


720 


1,200 


- 


116.2 


- 


Mt. Angel 


195 


390 


640 


1,200 


1,500 


228.2 


134.4 


Pacific 


580 


753 


980 


1,300 


1,300 


69.0 


32.7 


Reed 


720 


1,099 


1,748 


2,160 


- 


142.8 


- 


U. of Portland 


510 


674 


876 


1,276 


1,676 


71.8 


91.3 


Warner Pacific 


237 


334 


775 


1,160 


- 


227.0 


- 


Willamette 


490 


700 


975 


1,395 


1,495 


99.0 


53.3 


Multnumah 


410 


410 


410 


510 


510 


0.0 


25.0 



lincludes all fees except those reported as optional. 
Source: Independent colleges and universities. 



Student Financial Assistance 



The independent colleges are making substantial efforts to assist students to meet 
the rising costs of education. Through their own efforts and assistance from recent 
federal programs they have increased the amount of assistance to students fivefold 
from 1955-56 to 1964-65. (Table 59, p. 282. Figures in Table 59 include student 
assistance available to both undergraduate arid graduate students. The totals given 
in Table 19, Chapter IV, p. 72, are for undergraduate students only.) 
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TABLE 59 



STUDENT FINANCIAL AID, INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

1955-56 and 1964-65 





1955-56 


1964-65 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Grant si 


415 


$223,857 


2,290 


$1, 302,010 


Loans 


256 


64,293 


1,445 


719,151 


Employment! 


1,219 


212,090 


2,871 


584,029 


TOTALS 


* 


$500,240 


* 


$2,605,190 



^The figures here do not include the new grant program under the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, nor the v7ork study program which the federal. government made available 
^during 1964-65. 

^‘Totals under number of students assisted are not given for there was no way to 
obtain an unduplicated figure. A number of students receive assistance under two 
or more forms of aid. 



The "package program" of student assistance has become general at the independent 
schools. This approach consists of determining the financial needs of the individual 
student and then offering assistance through one or a combination of aid forms, 
including grants, loans, or employment. Simultaneously, there has been a gradual 
shift in the criteria upon which student aid is distributed. This shift is empha- 
sized by the use of the word "grant" rather than "scholarship" as the schools use 
"need" as an increasingly important criterion rather than academic achievement alone. 
The federal programs of assistance which are based upon need have had a major impact 
upon criteria, along with the recognition by the schools that they must invest more 
heavily in student aid in order to maintain diversification in the student body in 
the face of rising tuition. 

Post-High School Transition 

Much has been done by the independent colleges and universities to acquaint inter- 
ested students with the opportunities available to them on their campuses. Visita- 
tions to the high schools, literature, and campus visits have all been used, along 
with special information programs for counselors. 

c. * 

High school visitations have been conducted on a cooperative basis with the Pacific 
Northwest Association of College Admissions Counselors in order to lessen the demands 
upon the time and schedule of the high schools visited. In one form or another, 
direct visits to high schools or joint sessions at one centrally located high school, 
almost 100 percent of the students in Oregon interested in post-high school education 
are contacted by admissions personnel from the independent schools. 

1. It is recommended that the independent schools endorse and cooperate with the 
recommendations on post-high school transition developed by the state office of 
high school-college relations . 

2. It is recommended that the community colleges and the independent colleges and 
universities develop more effective reciprocal communications to their mutual 
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advantage, developing information about programs which are available at the res- 
pective institutions and the courses for which credit will be transferable. 



3 • A program of visitations to the community colleges is also recommended wherein 
the independent institutions provide the same carefully organized assistance to 
counselors and students as under the existing program with the high schools 
throughout the state . 

Staff Utiliza t ion 



Almost all the independent colleges have explored some form of improving staff uti- 
lization, with the greatest emphasis being placed on larger lecture units, indepen- 
dent study, and laboratory activity (Table 60, p. 284) • Programed learning, teach- 
ing machines, and television have had limited or no serious investigation. All of 
the schools indicate interest in the most efficient use of staff so long as the 
method employed does not endanger good teaching and the individual approach so 
desired by the independent colleges. 

The obstacles to improved staff utilization generally cited are the lack of funds 
with which to experiment, the lack of properly designed facilities, the lack of 
faculty preparation, and reluctance to attempt the use of certain technological 
media . 

1. It is recommended that the independent colleges co-sponsor with the state systf^Tn 
a series of special programs which would introduce faculty to the various means 
of improving staff utilization, including technological media in the college 
classroom . 

2. It is recommended that the independent colleges establish an exchange of faculty 
in different years making it possible to offer courses in alternate year sequences 
and reducing the size of staff that would be necessary each year. In this way, 
for example, a geography teacher could be at one school one year and another the 
next_, without proliferating staff or program at either school . 

3. It is recommended that the independent schools, using the Orego n Independent Col- 
leges Association and in cooperation with nearby state institutions, collaborace 
in hiring several outstanding guest lecturers-scholars each year so as to ease the 
need for additional and costly faculty additions while at the same time stimu- 
lating the various campuses with noted authorities in various fields . 

A. To the extent feasible the foregoing recommendations should be fostered by the 
Oregon Independent Colleges Association . 

Research and Scholarly Activity 

The independent schools are predominantly involved in undergraduate education. How- 
ever, they have demonstrated, in response to questions raised by the committee, that 
they are interested in having members of the faculty participate in research and 
scholarly activity. Indeed, they are willing to release individual faculty members 
from classroom obligations provided; (1) the research does not involve the teacher 
so completely as to shift his emphasis from his primary responsibility, namely, to 
teach, (2) the activity is meaningful and related to the teacher's area of concentra- 
tion and interest, and (3) the researcher tries to involve undergraduates as junior 
scholars in the pursuit of his project. 

Federal programs for research and institutes have been greatly expanded in the past 
two years, and have now reached more deeply into the field of the humanities. With 
this new federal interest and source of support in areas of interest for the indepen- 
dent schools it seems they can give serious consideration to enlarging their involve- 
ment in research and scholarly activity. 
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1. 



It is recommended that each of the independent schools allocate at least a p ortioi 
of one faculty member's time to the responsibilities of a research coordinator . 

The coordinator would be responsible for keeping informed about possible sources 
of support for projects in which each institution would be interested, and encour- 
aging and assisting the faculty to pursue and obtain such support. 

2. It is recommended that the research coordinators appointed under recommendation 
no. 1 meet occasionally to exchange information and to review and discuss the 
talents and facilities on their respective campuses in order to collaborate on 
efforts to secure federal and private support . 

3. It is recommended that the research coordinators explore the possibilities for 
interinstitutional research and scholarly activity, combining the skills of 
social scientists, psychologists and educators, as well as the efforts of those 
in the natural and physical sciences . 

Graduate Education 



It should be repeated here that the independent colleges have traditionally concen- 
trated on undergraduate education. In recent years, however, a limited number of 
them have established graduate programs. Three schools, the University of Portland 
Pacific University, and Willamette University offer programs at the doctoral level 
(Table 37, Chapter VI, p,.155). 

The independent institutions are aware that added graduate and research opportu- 
nities in the state might be an inducement to new industry, but most of them are 
interested in the fact that it would assist in attracting and retaining faculty. 

It is recommended that the independent colleges be invited to work closely with the 
development of graduate education outlined in this plan . 

Facilities 



The independent colleges are planning to build new facilities of varying kinds by 
1970-71. According to present projections (see Table 81, Chapter XIV pp. 370-371), 
$27,861,500 will be spent for self-supporting facilities, such as dormitories and 
dining halls. The independent institutions also plan to expend $23,451,222 on 
libraries, laboratories, and other instructional facilities. 

Faculty 

The expansion plans of each of the independent colleges are also reflected in their 
projection of faculty needs. According to the projections in Table 61, p. 286, the 
institutions expect to increase the size of faculties from 1964-65 to 1969-70 by 
28.6 percent. Of all the problems facing them, obtaining and retaining qualified and 
competent teachers in these positions is probably the most difficult to accomplish. 

Institutional Research 



Compiling the information for this study from the independent colleges has been a 
difficult and time-consuming task, both for the institutions and the statisticians. 
The institutions generally have no one person responsible for compiling the type of 
statistical material used in this study, 

1. It is recommended that the independent colleges continue to cooperate in the 
annual compilation of this material with the state four-year institutions and 
community colleges . 

2. It is recommended that this annual study be set up on a uniformly acceptable 
basis for all schools and that it be prepared tor automated data processing. 
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The information collected and programmed through data processing could then serve 
three useful purposes, (1) it could serve as the nucleus of an institutional research 
program at each school, (2) it could serve as the basis for cooperative examination 
and activity planning by the independent schools, and (3) with the data from the 
State System of Higher Education and the community colleges it could serve to facil- 
itate continual re-examination of the master plan for post-high school education in 
Oregon. 

Existing Cooperation Among the Private Schools 

There are already a number of ways in which the independent colleges in Oregon are 
cooperating, some of them involving all of the schools and some involving two or 
more. Some of the institutions are also cooperating with schools outside the state 
in special programs. 

The two principal associations are: 

. Oregon Colleges Foundation - a group of 11 accredited independent colleges 
cooperating in fund-raising. 

. Oregon Independent Colleges Association - a group of 14 independent col- 
leges and universities cooperating in legislative and curricular matters. 

Diversity and pluralism (i.e., many ways of doing the job: government, private 

industry, volunteers, cooperatives, etc.) have long been important in American soci- 
ety. A variety of institutions in higher education, public and independent, contrib- 
ute to this diversity and pluralism. 

Independent colleges and universities, within this master plan, can serve society, 
the state of Oregon, and the cause of post-high school education generally, in a 
variety of ways: 

1. They can help^ forge a stronger partnership between public and independent educa- 
tion, avoiding costly duplications in programs and facilities . 

2. They can continue to assume responsibility for at least 20 percent of the stream 
of stu dents headed toward a higher education in Oregon .. 

3. They can raise a responsible voice of dissent when undue pressure is brought to 
bear upon public institutions to implement politically or provincially conceived 
projects which would do violence to long-range goals . 

4. They can assist in evaluating and monitoring the post-high school educational 
establishment. Their faculty and administrative personnel offer competent and 
articulate expertise to legislators and to the public . 

5. So long as the independent institutions of the state are strong they will con- 
tribute to the essential pluralism of our society, Henry Heald, then president 
of the Ford Foundation, underscored this point in his 1965 annual report when he 
said, "The path to preservation of pluralism - and the originality and energy it 
fosters - lies not so much in rolling back government as in the maintenance and 
strengthening of independent, private institutions .*'! 

6. Several of the independent colleges and universities have a close relationship 
to a religious organization. They preserve a religious tradition. Whether or 



^The Ford Foundation, Annual Report, October 1, 1964 to September 30, 1965 (New York 
City; Ford Foundation, 1965), p. 6, 
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not related to a church, the independent institutions reflect the freedom of spe- 
cial groups to form an institution of higher learning con>sistent with their own 
values . 

The independent institutions constitute an educational asset of major importance. 
Oregonians have invested many millions of dollars in their development. 

The main effect of the few recommendations which follow will be to further strengthen 
the independent colleges and universities so that they can serve an increasing nirmber 
of Oregon students and seek out methods by which they can work with each other and 
with the community colleges and the institutions in the State System of Higher Educa- 
tion in the development or coordinated efforts, which will offer Oregon a wider range 
of educational excellence with the least duplication and at the least cost . 

The state of Oregon spent an average of $794 in state funds per student to serve 
30 j 283 students (3“term FTE) enrolled in the six multi^-purpose institutions of the 
State System of Higher Education in 1964-65 (Table 11, Chapter IV, pp. 51-53 ). This 
figure is for operating costs only and does not include the money spent on new facili- 
ties built to service increasing enrollment. 

It would seem that any students served at state expense by the accredited independent 
colleges and universities in the state at a cost below $794 per student per year 
would be to the state's advantage. While this is not literally true, for many costs 
are fixed and are not reduced with decreased enrollment, there is a saving if enroll- 
ment in a state institution can be shared. This has been the logical basis for the 
many state scholarship programs throughout the country which support students in inde- 
pendent colleges . 

It is therefore recommended that Oregon increase the number of state scholarships 
available for students enrolling in the state's independent colleges or universities . 
In 1964-65, of $1,065,537 distributed by the State Scholarship Commission to students 
enrolled in Oregon institutions, students enrolled in independent colleges and univer- 
sities were eligible to participate in the allocation of $146,381 (13.7 percent). 

Interinstitutional Cooperation 

It is in the area of interinstitutional cooperation that we find the greatest promise 
for educational advancement at the least cost. 

It is highly recommended that the institutions themselves - in cooperation with the 
appropriate agencies of the state, including the legislature and the Educational Coor- 
dinating Council - establish a committee on cooperative projects in higher education 
with an adequate staff to concentrate full-time attention on their achievement . 

John J. Wittich, director of the College Center of the Finger Lakes, suggests that 
there is much to be gained from cooperation; 

The idea: cooperation,, at least in specific settings, is more efficient, 

more defensible, and less costly than competition. The specific use: to 

unite colleges and universities in the pursuit of common goals - from 
coordinating the visit of a folk singer to several colleges to the devel- 
opment of a campus in Latin America, and from the bulk purchase of acci- 
dent insurance to the establishment of a new college.! 



^John J . Wittich (ed.). Conference on College and University Interinstitutional 
Cooperation (Corning, New York: College Center of the Finger Lakes, 1962), p. v. 
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Wittich points out, too, that: 

Enrollments are expected to rise ninety percent between 1960 and 1970, 
the costs of education are predicted to increase about 170 per cent in the 
same period, and qualified faculty members are increasingly in short supply 
as the competition for their services grows. 

To maintain the traditional approach of competitive activity in the academic world 
is indefensible. Fred Hechinger^of the New York Times suggests that it is "... a 
fools' paradise of academic hostile co-existence," although he is well aware of the 
discomfort and unpleasantness of facing the. need for change. 

Cooperative thinking need not involve such sweeping changes as to endanger totally 
that which already exists. "Cooperation," quotes Wittich, "is much more likely to 
proceed from the specific to the general than from the general to the specific." 

The independent schools in Oregon have already made substantial inroads on specific 
areas of cooperation. They have reached, for the most part, what is termed "informal 
cooperation" by H. W. K. Fitzroy, administrator of University Center in Virginia. 

He maintains that there are two levels of cooperation, and the second is "The Upper 
Level: Joint Planning." 

The essential characteristic of the second level of inter- institutional 
cooperation is that the relationships involve the joint planning of 
significant educational programs and the sharing of facilities required 
to achieve excellence in education.^ 

The recommendation, then, is that the independent and public institutions seriously 
consider the possibilities for cooperation on this upper or second level . 

The following listing of cooperative possibilities^ is given, in the hope and expec- 
tation that it will inspire the colleges and universities in Oregon (both public and 
independent) to action. 

1. Continuing education. 

2 . Sharing of faculty. 

3. Advanced planning. 

4. Research, both individual and contract, covering institutional business 
and governmental . 

5 . Insurance . 

6. Purchasing, storage, furniture and equipment repairs. 

7. Programed learning and all related curricular developments. 

8. Closed-circuit television. 

9. Admissions (including recruiting). 

10. Joint programs, such as PhD programs. 

11. Computing centers. 

12 . Arts programs . 

13. Film center. 

14. Visiting scholars. 

15. Joint classes. 

16. Placement services. 

17. Periodical publication. 

18. Joint calendar publication. 

19. Sharing facilities. 



^Ibid ., p. 20. 
^Ibid . , pp. 62-63. 



^Ibid . , p . 5 . 
^Ibid .. pp. 7-17. 
3lbid . , p . 5 . 
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20. Sharing of equipment, 

21. Joint hiring of supervisory staff, 

22. Joint faculty and departmental meetings. 

23. College and university presses. 

24. Library cooperation: cross cataloging of library holdings; library 

privileges for students and faculty at other colleges; the development 
and expansion of holdings in specialty fields by one college rather than 
several, 

25. Cooperative formula for awarding student scholarships, 

26. Internships in government and industry. 

27. Student research, 

28. Union list of periodicals, 

29. Central library depository, 

30. Information to guidance counselors concerning admissions requirements, 

31. Program to explain teaching profession to high school students to encour- 
age them to join the profession. 

32. Joint evaluation of such activities as good services and business opera- 
tions . 

The independent schools should continue to work with the Educational Coordinating 
Council, regularly up-dating the statistical material prepared for this report so 
that there is ever greater accuracy and consistency . 

Both public and independent institutions should keep each other advised of plans 
for new programs. 

Through a successfully developed master plan for post-high school education in 
Oregon, both independent and public schools will be developing mutual support and 
individual strength. They will be looking to the general needs of their constitu- 
encies rather than competing to their mutual detriment; they will be developing 
programs of strength rather than diluting programs through proliferation; they will 
be developing educational opportunities for the greatest numbers; and through a 
unified approach they will be developing programs of excellence where they are best 
able to be developed, while encouraging and guarding the diverse purposes for which 
the several institutions rightly exist. 

It is recommended that the independent institutions be invited to join in a review 
of enrollment projections in cooperation with the State System of Higher Education, 
with the objective of continuing to serve a significant portion of the projected 
post-high school enrollment in the state. In the public interest it is felt that the 

percentage should be maintained at or near 20 percent of the total state enrollment . 

In total the four-year independent colleges and universities enrolled 5 , 241 Oregon 
students fall term 1964-65, almost the equivalent of the fall term 1964 enrollments 

at Southern Oregon College, Oregon College of Education, and Eastern Oregon College 

combined.^ The savings to the state in not having to provide for these students is 
apparent. 

It is recommended that the independent colleges and universities be represented on 
all coordinating bodies authorized to formulate general policy for higher education 
in the aggregate in Oregon . 

It is recommended that the independent institutions be invited to cooperate with the 
state system in the development and administration of a library for rarely used 
research materials and professional journals, 

^Office of Institutional Research. Fall Term 1964 enrollments (head count) for 
SOC: 2,474, OCE: 1,687, EOC: 1,205; Total: 5,366. Independent college figures 
taken from Table 56, p,279, col. 7. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Continuing Education 



Between June 1961 and June 1962 approximately twenty- five million Ameri- 
can adults, or better than one person in five, engaged in some sort of 
systematic effort to acquire new knowledge, information, or skills, , , , 

Only four percent with no schooling sought adult education compared with 
47 percent among those who had had more than sixteen years. . , , The 
typical adult student today is young, urban, and fairly well educated, 
and this is exactly the type of person who will be around in greatly 
increased numbers in the very near future.! 

The foregoing excerpt from the recent publication resulting from a Carnegie supported 
survey and study conducted by the National Opinion Research Center, indicates the 
clientele for continuing education. The report gives added substance to the philo- 
sophy that to have education is to want education, that education gives appetite for 
more education in a circular fashion. The impact of this phenomenon upon the demand 
in the future for continuing education may be surmised from the estimates as to the 
increasing educational level of our population. 

^ * 

While the population as a whole is estimated to increase by 35 percent in the next 
20 years, the growth of the number of adults under 35 will approximate 70 percent. 
Within this same period it is estimated that the population will contain 64 percent 
more adults who have been to college, 59 percent more who have attended high school, 
and 15 percent fewer with only a grade school education. 2 

In Oregon the potential audience for continuing education is increasing at a much 
faster rate than the population as a whole. The human and other resources assigned 
to continuing education in the past will not provide adequately for the needs of the 
future. 

Continuing education today, and increasingly so tomorrow, will help provide the adult 
with the kind of knowledge, wisdom, and skill which his world requires of him. It 
will develop or increase in the adult an understanding of the basic problems of the 
society and will help in the acquisition of the ability to participate in solution 
of these problems. Continuing education will help each adult in the understanding 
and knowledge and perception that leads toward effective individual fulfillment. 

The complex world of today has developed to the point where men may improve their 
society only with the capacity given them by educated people. Higher education faces 
a situation in which it is being asked to supply the competence to unravel and answer 
every major unsolved social problem, as well as continuing its traditional role. 



Ijohn W, C. Johnstone and Ramon J. Rivera, Volunteers for Learning (Chicago: Adline 

Publishing Co., 1965), as quoted in Carnegie Corporation of New York, Quarterly , 
Vol. XIV, No. 1 (January, 1966), p. 5. 

2lbid. 
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With the well-known knowledge explosion placing new and unprecedented instructional 
demands upon the institutions of higher education, some way must be found to increase 
their capacity to perform the great public tasks which are their responsibility and 
a major part of their reason for being. 

Many people will be taught those new and necessary skills while attending colleges 
and universities, but many more must learn them after their formal education period 
of life. Continuing education will be the chief mechanism for enabling the insti- 
tution to perform these tasks. 



Existing Patterns of Continuing Education in Oregon 

Continuing education is extremely flexible, as to form and method. It has the capa- 
city to adapt to the requirements of formal instruction offered by the institutions 
of higher education, while at the same time serving as a testing ground for innova- 
tions and providing an outlet for creative educational activities beyond the normal 
limitations of formal instruction offered by the institutions. 

Oregon has a number of educational agencies, including some not affiliated with the 
educational systems, for providing continuing education opportunities. 

. Continuing education in colleges and universities. 

Collets and universities of the. Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
Division of Continuing Education of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. 

Cooperative Extension Service (Oregon State University). 

Independent colleges and universities. 

. Continuing education in community colleges. 

. Continuing education in proprietary schools that emphasize occupational training. 
. Continuing education in public school adult education programs. 

. Business and industry training and continuing education activities. 

Division of Continuing Education 

The Division of Continuing Education, as an administrative agency of the chancellor's 
headed by a vice chancellor for continuing education, assisted by staff 
officers for research and development, business affairs, and divisional relations. 

The Divis.ion of Continuing Education has the function of extending resources of the 
institutions of the State System of Higher Education. The carrying out of this func- 
tion involves the administrative and operational responsibilities for providing cre- 
dit and noncredit classes, correspondence and televised instruction, workshops, 
institutes^ and consultant services to business and professional groups. The division 
operates a film library and the state-owned television and radio networks and is res- 
ponsible for their availability to schools as well as to adults. 

Credit courses offered through the DCE are drawn from the catalogs of state system 
institutions and generally are taught by state system faculty members. The institu- 
tions and the division are responsible for maintaining campus standards of instruc- 
tional quality. While the division does not grant degrees, a student may work out 
programs of courses, in consultation with the institution from which he wishes to 

receive a degree, and have some or all of his extension work applied to his degree 
program. ' - , 

The division includes three administrative sections. Centers for Continuing Educa- 
encompass the instructional programs and educational resources available to 
individuals at a college or university in addition to the degree-oriented curricula 
of that institution. Such centers are located at Eugene, Corvallis, Portland, etc. 
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University Extension provides educational services and facilities for community 
development and economic opportunities through university, governmental, and directed 
study programs. Educational Media operates the educational broadcast networks and 
the film library. 

Cooperative Extension Service 

The Cooperative Extension Service, with financial support from county, state, and 
federal levels, as a part of the land-grant system, has historically provided for 
extension activities operated in connection with Oregon State University. Its gen- 
eral purpose is to provide educational Information and assistance in agriculture and 
home economics to the population of the state. The extension staff consists of cen- 
tral administration and subject-matter specialists at Oregon State University and 
county extension staffs located in every county of the state. Increasing urbaniza- 
tion of the state's population is causing Cooperative Extension to broaden its efforts 
to meet these new demands, while continuing its services to rural farm and home. A 
major part, if not all of the service, is a form or part of continuing education today. 
The extension programs in many instances have their genesis in research activities. 

And whether these programs be for agricultural production or maj/keting, home econo- 
mics, youth leadership, public affairs, or community developmeiit 7 they involve the 
dissemination of knowledge. -.v;', 

Extension clientele are now from all ages and educational le'^els and from nearly every 
classifiable group found in an average community. They reach both rural and urban 
areas. The programs now offered extend acros’s the breadth of disciplines and compe- 
tencies of the land-grant university (Oregon State University). 

Basically, extension-type continuing education is problem-oriented for the individual, 
group, institution, or community. Hence, there is often greater motivation for learn- 
ing and application of the knowledge than exists in the usual formal classroom situa- 
tion for youth. 

Community College Extension 

The state's public two-year community colleges have an important role in the provi- 
sion of courses and programs designed to assist adults to deal effectively with the 
ideas, concepts, and areas of knowledge which will enable them to cope with their 
social and physical environment. 

Independent College and University Extension 

Many of the independent colleges provide special opportunities for adults to partici- 
pate in course offerings and lectures. Financing has been an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of large programs in continuing education. The stimulus of federal support for 
projects aimed at solving community problems can be expected to raise the level of 
activity in the future. 

Other Agencies 

There are many quasi-educational organizations such as the YMCA which provide the 
auspices for a wide range of adult education, while the changing demands of new jobs 
will guarantee the expansion of already sizable in-plant training activities of busi- 
ness and industry and also require the services of the proprietary schools. 

If the rapidly increasing number of adults wanting continuing education seek such 
basic services from educational institutions and organizations, it is evident that 
not enough professionals are available for the job. 
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Recommendations 



In view of the foregoing forces and needs, it is recommended: 

1. That public and independent institutions of higher learning in the state stimu- 
late the recruitment and training of people especially competent to work in the 
field of continuing education . 

Continuing education in Oregon is in need of developing qualified people in larger 
numbers to carry on the kind of processes that help individuals to impose a struc- 
ture upon the ambiguities of their life condition. It is the heart of the matter 
that institutions of higher learning must become more sensitive to the importance 
of continuing education, more perceptive as to their role in it, and more accep- 
ting of this obligation. Those engaged in activities of continuing education have 
a major role to play in securing this increased institutional involvement. 

2 . That teachers at all levels be encouraged and assisted in becoming more aware of 
the demands and significance of continuing education . 

No matter how many specialized personnel are trained for continuing education, 
the magnitude of the task will require the participation generally by all levels 
of education. Special seminars for engineers, lawyers, apd the like are continu- 
ing education activities of the university or college even if not developed or 
administered by traditional continuing education agencies. Bonds of cooperation 
need to.be formed or strengthened between those who are formally engaged in con- 
tinuing education and those whose informal involvement is neither fully recognized 
nor adequately understood at this time. 

Recommendations for action to encourage increased interest in continuing educa- 
tion on the part of teachers and potential recruits to the field include; 

a. Preparation of a manual to be made available to teachers, describing the 
agencies in Oregon. 

b. An information sheet distributed regularly to these same people plus selected 
groups of alumni. 

c. An annual conference on continuing education to which selected teachers and 
alumni would be invited. 

d. Presidential, invitational campus conferences on continuing education for the 
faculty. 

e. Orientation sessions for instructors who have accepted teaching responsibi- 

• lities in continuing education programs. 

% 

f. Provision of intern opportunities in continuing education for those who are 
preparing for administrative responsibilities in higher education. 

3. That those who have administrative responsibilities in Oregon education, in order 
to find ways of sharing the task and supplementing each othor's efforts in con- 
tinuing education, establish a Council on Continuin.g: Education . 

The magnitude of the task should encourage and will require the development 
of fresh, new relationships between public and independent educational insti- 
tutions; between education and government; and between education and the sec- 
tors of the economy. A council of representatives of the several agencies and 
interests in continuing education should be established for the purpose of 
arriving at decisions and understandings, interpreting policy and exploring broad 
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areas of mutual concern with the hope that, in appropriate instances, responsibi- 
lity for program development and administration could be shared. Such a council 
should include representation from the State System of Higher Education, appro- 
priate leadership nominated by the proprietary and independent institutions of 
the state, representatives from involved groups such as industry and labor, and a 
representative or representatives of the community colleges and adult and voca- 
tional education interests of the State Department of Education. There should 
also be citizen representation from the Colleges for Oregon's Future organization. 

4. That thoughtfully conceived organizations or inter-organization mechajiisms be 
designed to sort out the growing number of federal programs and fit them into 
their appropriate place in Oregon continuing education . 

The prescription of a "state plan" by the various federal educational programs is 
based on their desire to achieve statewide distribution of effective programing 
These advisory committees, somewhat hastily formed under the prodding of federal 
program thrusts, ought not be mistaken for the best possible method of coordi- 
nating cooperative approaches to the long-range problems of serving the educa- 
tional needs of Oregonians. The Council on Continuing Education, referred to 
above, would be a logical instrument for studying the complex federal- state rela- 
tionships and recommending steps for the improvement of joint program approaches. 

5. That provision for facilities for continuing education be considered by schools 
and colleges as a basic part of plant planning and development . 

Too often continuing education facilities are those constructed for other purposes 
without the needs of the adult in mind. Although some newer public schools and 
college buildings now contain provisions for adult meetings and classes, many of 
the older buildings now in use could eas’ily be adjusted through slight altering 
and provision of adult size furniture to meet continuing education needs. In this 
connection the school districts of the state should be complimented on the pro- 
gress they are now making in these directions. 

6. That business and industry, state and federal government, and cyther public agen- 
cies should be strongly encouraged to contribute to the support of continuing 
education in the interest of increasing employability and productivity of Oregon's 
people . 

If there were built into the work week a certain number of hours of paid time in 
organized continuing education or in job-related and community educational pro- 
grams, more adequate services could be developed and provided. Industrial parti- 
cipation in the Council on Continuing Education could lead toward such cooperative 
arrangements . 

7. That counseling and guidance for adults be made available through colleges, uni- 
versities. and continuing education organizations in a cooperative approach . 

Counseling and guidance for adults has been available through the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education since the establishment, in 1957, of. a counseling center for 
adults. During 1963-64 the division expanded the advising services for educa- 
tional planning for adults to an all-Oregon program. The program includes spe- 
cial orientation sessions for groups of individuals such as women's groups. 

Community colleges and other post-high school institutions also are expanding, or 
planning to expand, their counseling capabilities. 

Because most people in need of continuing education do not know of the availabi- 
lity of counseling services, there will be need for expanded public information 
programs about this opportunity. 
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Continuing education opportunities can be available to adults through a wide 
selection of institutions and agencies; it is important that the process of guid- 
ing and counseling them be as inclusive as possible. The Council on Continuing 
Education should address itself to discovering and encouraging methods of effec- 
tive articulation between counseling services of agencies involved. 

8. That the Cooperative Exten&ion Service and the Division of Continuing Education 
be integrated into one unit of the State System of Higher Education . 

A committee of staff members of the Cooperative Extension Service and the Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education have agreed that the effectiveness of the state sys- 
tem' s extension programs would be improved through integration of these two 
agencies. The most useful relationships would be obtained by joining the Coopera- 
tive Extension staff, strategically located in every area of the state, with the 
resources of all seven state institutions, through the continuation centers 
located on or near the campuses. The committee's report asserts that there is 
evidence to indicate that public benefit and use comparable to agriculture and 
home economics is possible from many other schools and departments throughout the 
State System of Higher Education. 

• It also states that integration of the extension services would seem especially 
valuable in planning programs appropriate to problems in public affairs, the 
urbanization process, and community development. Current examples of public con- 
cerns in this field are taxation, land use planning and zoning, civic beautifica- 
tion, and air pollution control. Companion problems in the social science field 
include juvenile delinquency, family disruption, alienation, and poverty. 

Following the tenor of this report, pilot developmental field programs at the 
county level are now being established to expand educational opportunity through 
the combined efforts of county commissioners, county extension staffs, and Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education personnel. These joint ventures are intended to be 
basic initial steps toward integration of the two public extension services. 

This committee /post-high school stvid^T concurs that integration of the two units 
into a single arm of the state system would provide a positive force for improve- 
ment of continuing education opportunity, and commends the agencies for their 
grass-roots -level approach toward a unified and effective extension service. 

9 . That the statewide continuing education concerns of the extension ser vices of 
the State System of Higher Education and the local service obligations of the 
community colleges be coordinated through cooperative arrangements for the use of 
personnel and resources, thus working cooperatively with the latter . 

Having noted its pleasure at the progress toward integration of the extension ser- 
vices of the State System of Higher Education, the committee also believes that 
there are further possibilities of increasing effectiveness and efficiencies 
through cooperation and coordination between DCE and the community colleges. The 
Division of Continuing Education, which now offers its administrative services to 
independent colleges in connection with the federal community services program, 
could also so place its field personnel as to help service the areas in which com- 
munity colleges have special obligations. 

10. That the proposed Council on Continuing Education assist organizations and insti- 
tutions involv ed i n continuing education to increase research in the field. 

There is much useful research under way in the various economic and social ques- 
tions that the changing times pose for Oregonians. There is a need for these 
findings to be studied in terms of adult requirements for continuing education. 
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The second research dimension is in the evaluation of continuing education ser~ 
vices. As mentioned earlier, little reliable information is available about the 
needs of continuing education students in Oregon, Until a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the prospective continuing education publics is available, the state can 
expect only scattered and inefficient efforts to serve the educational needs of 
the adult population. 

The wide variation in the effectiveness with which Oregon's needs for continuing 
education are presently being met should be studied with a view to improving 
service to areas being poorly served. 

Some communities are being better served than others; some occupation fields are 
receiving specialized services while others are not. Citizens at some income 
levels are much better served than others. It is believed that efficiency in the 
use of the somewhat limited resources at hand is good but that the effort pres- 
ently being expended is far smaller than the apparent need, as viewed across 
either geographic or demographic lines. The Division of Continuing Education 
should be asked by the continuing education council to develop a -study of con- 
tinuing education needs in Oregon. 

There is also need for considerable inquiry into the best combination of methods 
for continuing education. Educational television, radio, programed instruction 
and electronic response systems, motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, graphic mate- 
rials and computers are all relatively new and promising media yet to be tho- 
roughly tested in combination with more traditional techniques of continuing 
education. 

It is recommended that study be devoted to developing new methods and combina- 
tions of methods of serving the continuing education needs of adults. For exam- 
ple, are there possibilities of combining correspondence study with radio and 
television lectures? Can the new communication possibilities of the telephone, 
with its potential for sending visual materials, be used to serve outlying regions 
of the state? 

While it appears evident that certain areas of continuing education are of greater 
significance to society than are others which might seem important to the indivi- 
dual concerned, it is not easy to predict which will be vital and which ^i 11 be of 
leyser moment in the future. Preparation for effective use of increased^ leisure 
time may become as important to society as to the individual, as work-centered 
living undergoes the influence of automation. It is possible that with the best 
of foresight we shall not foresee all of tomorrow's needs. 

There is a need to earn lead time by increasing ability to conceptualize future 
requirements lest the error of retraining for obsolescence become habitual. 

These skills are most likely to be available on the campus. 

It is hoped that the state share of money for continuing education, matched by 
the individuals benefited, can increase enough to permit greater imagination, 
creativity, and flexibility of enterprise by the practitioners of continuing edu- 
cation. Reorientation of the objectives and procedures of continuing education 
toward tomorrow's pattern of service to the community, as well as to the indivi- 
dual, merits broadened interest and support from local, state, and federal levels. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Faculty Considerations 



. . . The staff is the university, - or it should so be if the university 
is to deserve the place assigned it in the scheme of civilization. There- 
fore the central and gravest question touching current academic policy is 
the question of its bearing on the personnel and the work which there is 
for them to do. In the apprehension of many critics, the whole question 
of university control is comprised in the dealings of the executive with 
the staff.l 



Within the university itself, major responsibility for charting a course 
into the future will reside in three groups or centers of power. These 
are the governing board, the president and his principal administrative 
associates, and the university faculty. 



The third center of power to determine the. future of a state university^ 
perhaps the most decisive of all in the long run, lies in the faculty 
itself. Boards and presidents come and go but faculty lives on, and 
in its ever changing but never dying corporate being may best be found 
the true embodiment of a university. Those who come and go may leave 
a faculty stronger or weaker in quality and purpose, but they have 
neither the time nor the strength to transform it completely. Firmly 
grasped and fully asserted its professional right and duty to point 
the way in educational affairs can make it the most potent and enduring 
force of all.^ 

What is said by Veblen and Heimberger as to the importance of the faculty to the 
future of the university may be said, also, with respect to post-high school agencies 
or institutions, generally. As is the quality of the faculty, so is the potential of 
the school or institution . 

To those familiar with the projected rapid increase in college-age population in Ore- 
gon, the increasing federal encouragement and support for post-high school educational 
programs, the increasingly general recognition of the importance of education, and the 
expanding student financial aid resources, it is obvious that Oregon, like other 
states, is faced with a major increase in post-high school enrollments in the years 
just ahead. Faculties in all types of post-high school educational agencies and 
institutions must necess.'^.rily be expanded, and rapidly, during the next decade . 

We must, during this period of rapid faculty expansion; (1) seek, as we make additions 
to faculties, to maintain or to improve the level of the quality of the faculties, and 
(2) strive for the most efficient use of faculty members in this period when supply of 
qualified faculty is likely to be least adequate. Maintaining or improving faculty 



^Thorstein Veblen, op. cit ., p. 108. 

2Frederic Heimberger, "The State Universities," Daedalus. Journal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences , (Fall, 1964), pp. 1104, 1107. 
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quality must be considered a preeminent concern of those interested in the quality 
of post-high school education in Oregon . 



In this chapter of the report, we shall discuss the following matters having to do 
with our concern for maintaining the quality of instruction at a high level in the 
decade ahead. 



1. Projected need for faculty additions in colleges and universities of Oregon in 
the next decade, 

2. Supply of qualified faculty personnel from which to recruit needed faculty 
additions. 

3. The need for and the means of remaining competitive in the academic market place 
as Oregon recruits new faculty members. 

4. The efficient use of faculty. 



Projected Demands for Faculty 
in Oregon's Colleges and Universities 

It is estimated that the faculties of Oregon's colleges and universities will increase 
from the 3,117 employed in 1965-66 to 6,181 in 1974-75. an increase of 98 percent . 

We shall need to employ during this period 3,064 new faculty members, in addition to 
those needed as replacements resulting from normal attrition .^ 

These projected faculty increases are shown in Table 62, p. 301, categorized in terms 
of State system institutions, independent colleges and universities, and community 
colleges. 

It will be observed from Table 62 that the community colleges expect the largest 
percentage ‘ ncrease in faculty members, followed in order by the state system insti- 
tutions and the independent colleges and universities . The last-named institutions, 
being privately managed, are in a position to exercise greater control over their 
grovjth rate than is true of either the state system institutions or the community 
colleges. 



Maintaining Quality of the Faculty 
in the Face of Increasing Demand 

Four -Year Colleges and Universities 

Though it has some serious limitations as a measure of faculty quality, a typical 
means of measuring the adequacy of the preparation of new faculty additions, in the 
aggregate, in a four-year college or university, is the extent to which the new addi- 
tions permit the institution to maintain, at some satisfactory level, the percentage 
of teaching faculty with the doctorate . 

We recognize that the foregoing measure has its limitations. 

1. The PhD program does focus upon research, whereas there are many successful col- 
lege teachers who engage in no research activities. 



IState system estimates of faculty additions are derived from figures prepared by the 
State System Office of Institutional Research. The independent college and univer- 
sity figures were developed by the individual independent colleges and universities. 
Community college figures were developed by the individual community colleges in 
cooperation with the State Department of Education. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF (FULL-TIME EQUIVALENCIES) 

OREGON STATE SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS, INDEPENDENT COLLEGES, COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Actual and Projected, 1964-65 through 1974-75 
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STAFF NEEDS 3Jl 



beginning with 1966-67; Clackamas, Linn-Benton, Mid-Columbia, and Washington beginning with 1967-68; and South Central 
beginning with 1968-69. 

lource: Office of Institutional Research, Oregon State System of Higher Education; independent colleges and universi- 

ties; and Division of Community Colleges, State Department of Education. 



2, The PhD degree says nothing of one's teaching ability. 

♦ 

3. In some subject matter areas (e.g., architecture, journalism) this measure 

of institutional faculty quality is quite unrealistic, since the terminal degrees 
in these fields are something less than the doctorate. 

As a committee, we acknowledge with Barzun that one builds upon false premises if he 
assumes "that all teachers must add to the existing stock of knowledge by research, 
and that all self-respecting institutions fulfill their role only by employing produc- 
tive scholar s."l 

Yet the MA degree lacks prestige, and the able "college teacher" often is not content 
with a professional title of less dignity and standing than his university colleague's 
PhD title. Efforts to develop a degree to meet this special need of the non-research- 
oriented college teachers have been largely fruitless, though failure has not deterred 
continuing efforts in this direction. One of the most recent of such degree proposals 
has just been made (April 1966) by a committee of nine professors of the University 
of California at Berkeley. Stating that: "The time has come to question the whole 

system which makes the PhD the only acceptable form of certification for college 
teaching," the Berkeley committee recommends the creation of a new doctor of arts 
degree carrying all of the requirementr> of the PhD except the long research 
dissertation. 

It is our view, however, that if one assumes that the PhD or its equivalent, will, 
in the universities and, to a large extent, in the four-year colleges, too, represent 
the sine qua non for the employment of senior staff members, then it may not be unre- 
alistic to examine faculty characteristics in terms of the measure typically in use, 
namely, the percentage of PhD degree holders on the staff . 

That the proportion of faculty having PhD degree is commonly used as a measure of the 
progress in faculty recruitment may be seen from the Ford Foundation Report of 1962, 
which, while discussing the crisis in mid-century in the staffing of our colleges and 
universities, said; 

An alternative would be to hire more teachers with leso than the Ph.D. But 
the prospect of a gradually mounting percentage of the college- teaching 
corps without the doctorate threatened the quality of American higher educa- 
tion. It was clear that steps were required to recruit more of the nation's 
able young men and women for academic careers, to speed progress toward the 
doctorate, and to improve master's programs as a means of providing better 
prepared beginning teachers. 2 

Trend in Highest Academic Degrees Held - State System Institutions . The profile of 
the faculties in the six multi-purpose institutions of the state system showing the 
highest degrees held by faculty from 1960-61 through 1965-66 is shown in Table 63, p. 303. 

The six multi-purpose institutions of the state system have, as a group, shown an 
increase in the proportion of faculty holding the doctorate from 1960-61 (49 percent) 
to 1965-66 (52 percent) . 

During this same period (1960-61 to 1965-66), there was a corresponding decrease in 
the proportion of the faculty holding master's degrees (a decline from 41 percent to 
39 percent). The proportion of the faculty holding less than a master's degree has 
remained relatively constant, at roughly 10 percent. 



Ijacques Barzun, Teacher in America (Garden City, N. Y. ; Doubleday 6e Company, Inc., 
1954), p. 178. 

2The Ford Foundation, The Pay of Professors (New York: The Ford Foundation, 1962), 

p. 3. 
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TABLE 63 



HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREES HELD BY FULL-TIME TEACHING FACULTY 
AT SIX STATE SYSTEM MULTI-PURPOSE INSTITUTIONS 
1960-61 to 1965-66 



Highest 

Degree 

Held 


1960- 


•61 


1961- 


■62 


1962-63 


1963- 


■64 


1964- 


■65 


1965- 


66 


Total 


% 


Total 


% 


Total 


% 


Total 


% 


Total 


% 


Total 


% 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Doctor's 


514 


49 


543 


47 


592 


48 


687 


49 


672 


51 


755 


52 


Master's 
Less than 


435 


41 


495 


43 


505 


41 


570 


41 


‘521 


39 


568 


39 


Master's 


101 


10 


116 


10 


127 


11 


138 


10 


137 


10 


134 


9 


Total 


1,050 


100 


1,154 


100 


1,224 


100 


1,395 


100 


1,330 


100 


1,457 


100 



Source: Office of Institutional Research, Oregon State System of Higher Education, 



Within the state system there is, of course, a wide range among the institutions in 
the proportion of full-time faculty holding the doctorate. In one institution , 

34 percent of the staff hold the doctorate, while in another, 66 percent do (1965-66) , 

Trend in Highest Academic Degrees Held - Independent Colleges and Universities . The 
nine independent colleges and universities of Oregon included in this aspect of the 
study range in size from one with a faculty of 14 staff members to one having 112 
staff members in 1964-65.1 

There ' is an even wider range among the independent colleges than among the state sys- 
tem institutions in the proportion of the staff holding the doctorate. In the inde- 
pendent institutions it ranged from 13.6 percent in one of the smaller institutions 
(total of 22 staff members) to 50 percent in two institutions having full-time fac- 
ulties in excess of 80 and 110 respectively . 

As to the trends in the independent colleges and universities, these may be seen in 
Table 64, p, 304, which indicates the highest degrees held by faculty in these col- 
leges in 1960-61 and 1964-65. 

In the period 1960-61 to 1964-65, two of the independent colleges (institutions F 
and G) made slight gains in the proportion of their staffs holding the doctorate, 
three have remained essentially static, as they have added staff mpn^bers during this 
period (institutions A. B, and D), and three (institutions E. H. and I) have suffered a 
decline in the proportion of faculty b < ^lding the doctorate . 

The proportion of the faculty at institution K holding the doctorate has declined 
from 63,4 percent in 1960-61 to 50 percent in 1964-65, Even so, institution H is 
still equalled by only one other independent college or university in Oregon in the 
proportion of its staff holding the doctorate (institution G), 

Highest Academic Degrees Held - Community Colleges . Difficult as may appear the prob- 
lems of faculty recruitment to the well established colleges and universities, 
problems of recruitment are multiplied for the beginning institution. And the com- 
munity colleges in Oregon are beginning institutions. Only one has been in operation 



ICeorge Fox College, Lewis and Clark College, Linfield College, Mount Angel College, 
Marylhurst College, Reed College, University of Portland, Warner Pacific College, 
Willamette University, 
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for as long as ten years; the remaining eight community colleges in operation in 
1965-66 have been in operation five or fewer years. 

To the problems of recruitment in a beginning four-year institution are added , in 
the case of the community colleges, the problems posed by the very wide range of 
offerings these latter institutions, as open-door, opportunity institutions, are 
expected to offer. These range from the occupationally oriented vocational and 
technical offerings to the college transfer programs designed for the academically 
oriented student who will wish to go on to a four-year institution for his bacca- 
laureate degree. 

In Oregon, the standards of appointment for instructors in the community colleges are 
established, in the case of the instructors of the vocational and technical programs , 
by the community colleges themselves under the general oversight of the State Board 
of Education, and, in the case of the instructors of thi-i college transfer courses , 
by the Oregon State Board of Higher Education, which has this responsibility, by law, 
until the community college is accredited by the Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools, 



TABLE 64 

HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREES HELD BY FULL-TIME TEACHING FACULTY 
IN SELECTED INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN OREGON 

1960-61 and 1964-65 



Proportion Faculty Proportion Faculty Proportion Faculty 
Institution with Doctorate with Master's Less than Master's 





1960-61 


1964-65 


1960-61 


1964-65 


1960-61 


1964-65 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Institutions with 
Fewer than 40 Staff 
A 


13,3 


13,6 


66,7 


63,6 


20,0 


22,7 


B 


15,6 


15,4 


53,1 


59,0 


31,3 


25,6 


C 




31,8 


- 


59,1 


- 


9,1 


Institutions with 
40-75 Staff Members 














D 


20,5 


20,9 


66,7 


65,1 


12,8 


14,0 


E 


48,3 


46,7 


43,1 


43,3 


8,6 


10,0 



Institutions with 
More than 75 Staff 



F 


46,4 


49,4 


33,3 


31,2 


20,3 


19,4 


G 


47,0 


50,0 


36,8 


40,5 


16,2 


9,5 


H 


63,4 


50,0 


31,7 


37,5 


4,9 


12,5 


I 


37,0 


35,2 


46,2 


54,9 


16,8 


9,8 


Source : Independent 


colleges and 


universities 


• 









Ideally, the instructor in the vocational and technical programs in the community 
colleges should have acceptable academic credentials as well as an unimpeachable 
work experience record in the field in which he would instruct. Unfortunately, such 
persons are difficult to find. In consequence, the administrator is often faced with 
a choice of employing either: (1) a faculty member with good academic credentials, 
expressed in terms of academic degrees earned, but with less work experience than 
would be desirable, or (2) a faculty member with minimal or inadequate academic cre- 
dentials, but with excellent work experience in the field in which he is to instruct. 
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Faced with this choice, the administrator tends to make his choice in terms 
(1) the relative importance he ascribes to the academic preparation and to work expe- 
rience in instructor preparation, and (2) the rtlative difficulty of remedying the 
two kinds of deficiencies represented by the individuals cited above. 

In the vocational fields and in the technical fields lying nearest the vocational 
education end of the technical education spectrum, the administrator *s tendency, when 
faced with the choice above, is to select the instructor with the appropriate work 
experience, hoping, then, to stimulate him to remedy his academic deficiencies after 
he is employed. This decision stems from the belief that: (1) in these kinds of 

programs, if a choice must be made as between academic credentials and appropriate 
work experience, work experience is the more important, and (2) it is less difficult 
for a person with appropriate work experience to secure the necessary academic back- 
ground and credentials than it is for an individual with academic credentials to 
enter industry and spend sufficient time there to acquire real skill as a practitioner 
in the field in which he would instruct. 

In the case of the college transfer programs in the community colleges, the instruc- 
tors must, as a general rule, have the appropriate academic credentials. The state 
system committee on community colleges, appointed by the State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion to work with the community colleges in the development of their college transfer 
programs, has established, as a general policy, that instructors of these courses 
must, except where exception is justified, have a master's degree in the major field 
in which the instructor is teaching. Exceptions to this general policy are permitted 
where, in given instances, it can be demonstrated that the individual: (1) has 30 
credit hours of graduate work creditable toward a master's degree in the field, or 
in the case of a second teaching field, 24 credit hours of graduate work in the field, 
or (2) has special talents or abilities that reflect his capacity to instruct in the 
field, notwithstanding the fact that he does not have the required minimum graduate 
work in his field of instrucuion. Exceptions under the second category are most 
usually found in the fields of music, art, or foreign languages. 

It is inappropriate to endeavor to make any meaningful comparisons between the com- 
munity colleges and the public and independent four-year colleges and universities 
in the proportion of their respective total faculties holding the doctorate, or in 
terms of the highest academic degree held by faculty members . 

In presenting here data relating to the level of academic preparation of staff in the 
community colleges of Oregon, we would emphasize that the community college data are 
not intended for use in making comparisons with data presented earlier in this study, 
which dealt with the level of faculty academic preparation in the four-year colleges 
and universities. There are numerous reasons why such comparisons have little 
meaning, 

1, The adequacy of teacher qualifications must be measured in terms of educational 
goals and purposes of the institution. And, as earlier noted, the community col- 
leges have a unique function as open-door, opportunity schools, 

2, Data for the four-year institutions include full-time staff members engaged in 
teaching and research at the graduate and upper-division levels, as well as 
those teaching at the lower -div is ion level, 

3, In some four-year institutions, substantial lower-division instruction is carried 
on by part-time instructors, the level of whose academic preparation is not con- 
sidered in the statistics presented in this study for the four-year institutions, 

4, The community college statistics include full-time instructors in the vocational 
and technical programs - programs which are not typically offered in the four- 
year institutions. 
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5. Finally, as we earlier noted, effective instruction in vocational and some tech- 
nical fields does not require that the instructor have had extended postgraduate 
education. 

With the foregoing cautions in mind, then, we present the level of academic prepara- 
tion of the full-time instructors in the community colleges of Oregon. 

An analysis of the highest academic degrees held by the full-time teaching faculty 
of the eight community colleges in operation in 1964-65, reveals that, of the total 
of 228 full-time instructors. 5.7 percent held the doctorate, 56.6 percent held 
master *s degrees < and 37.7 percent had less than a master *s degree . 

The percentage of full-time instructors in Oregon community colleges holding the 
doctorate in 1964-65 (5.7 percent), is very near the percentage of the new full-time 
teachers employed in 1963-64 and 1964-65 in some 369 public junior colleges in the 
United States (6.6 percent).^ 

Maintaining the Supply of Qualified Teachers 

Writing in 1963, Harold Orlans of the Brookings Institution stated that: "No subject 

is more debated in the educational fraternity than the extent of the present and 
pending faculty 'shortage* and its implications for academic standards. "2 In 1966, 
the debate continues unabated. ’■ 

To some, the evidence is clear that the demand for qualified college teachers pres- 
ently exceeds the supply, and conditions can only get worse in the decade ahead. 

They speak of the educational institutions as being "unable to compete in the open 
market for the new talent being produced," with the result that "universities and 
colleges find themselves more embarrassed day by day."^ 

Cartter quotes a college president as reminding his confreres, in 1964, of the 
"frightening figures for the prospective shortage of teachers. ... I repeat with 
all the urgency I can command that our traditional and conventional doctoral programs 
will simply not produce the number of teachers with doctor's degrees our educational 
system demands."^ Cartter also observed that when he himself had evaluated the situ- 
ation in 1963, following a review of the findings of researchers in the field of 
teacher supply and demand, he had "expressed the opinion that 'even if the optimistic 
projection of doctorates should prove correct, there will be a serious shortage of 
qualified college teachers until 1980.'"^ 

To others, the evidence of present and potential teacher shortage in higher education 
is not at all clear. They charge that the data upon which the foregoing pessimistic 
reports are based are, in some measure, invalid because of methodological shortcomings 
in the gathering of the data; that unwarranted assumptions are made upon these 

iNational Education Association, Research Div. , Teacher Supply and Demand in Univer- 
sities. Colleges, and Junior Colleges. 1963-64 and 1964-65 , Higher Education Series, 
Research Report 1965-R4 (Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1965), p. 38. 

2Harold Orlans, The Effects of Federal Programs on Higher Education. A Study of 36 
Universities and Colleges , (Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1962), 

p. 13. 

3Ray C. Maul, Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Colleges and Junior Colleges , 
1961-62 and 1962-63. Research Report 1963-R3 (Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1963), p. 9. 

^John W. Nason, "Is There No Balm in Gilead?" Liberal Education , Vol. LI, No. 1 
(March, 1965), pp. 9, 11. 

5ln an unpublished paper, "Problems and Projections in Higher Education," for the 
Commission on Plans and Objectives for Higher Education, American Council on Educa- 
tion. (This view was corrected by Cartter in 1964). Quoted in Allan M. Cartter, 

"A New Look at the Supply of College Teachers," Educational Record , Vol. XLVI, No, 3 
(Summer, 1965), p, 268. 
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inadequate data, leading to questionable conclusions. Cartter, writing in 1965, 
presents as evidence of the misreading of the data, the fact that the proportion of 
the full-time teachers holding the doctorate showed a significant increase from 
1953-54 to 1962-63. Cartter says that "there is clear evidence of a considerable 
increase m the percentage of full-time teachers with the doctorate, as shown in 
Table I /Table 65/. "1 



TABLE 65 



PERCENTAGES OF FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
WITH DOCTORAL DEGREES 1953-54 AND 1962-63 



Category of Institution 


1953-54 
(NEA) a 


1962-63 

(O.E.)b 


1 


2 


3 


Public universities 


44.0 


58.4 


Private universities 


51.9 


59.6 


Public colleges 


30.7 


42.6 


Private colleges 


35.2 


42.7 


All institutions 


40.5 


50.6 


^Teacher Supply and Demand 


in Degree-Granting Institutions, 


1954-55 



NEA Research Bulletin (December, 1955), p. 138. 

^''Doctorates Among Teaching Faculty," paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research Association, Chicago, 
February 11, 1965. Table 3. 



Whatever may be said of the validity of the opposing views concerning the potential 
supply of qualified persons from which the colleges and universities can recruit 
additions to their faculties, the committee on post-high school education in Oregon 
inclines toward the acceptance of the views expressed by Cartter, as follows: 



1. The shortage of qualified college faculty "does not appear as critical as some- 
times supposed . . ."2 

2. There is still before American colleges and universities "a major task of 
expansion ." 

3. "There are, and will continue to be, critical shortages in certain fields of 
study . 

4 . The problem of recruiting qualified faculty will continue to be greatest in insti - 
tutions laying upon faculty members the heaviest burdens and providing the least 
rewards for academic service.^ 



Maintaining Oregon's Competitive Position 

If Oregon's post-high school agencies and institutions are to maintain their present 
positions, or improve them academically, they must, as they expand their faculties, 
recruit faculty members who will, at the least, maintain the present level of quality 
of the departments, and, at best, upgrade the existing departments. Moreover, they 



l ib id . , p. 269. 

2 lbid . , p. 276. 

3 lbid . 

40rlans, op. cit ., p. 13. 
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must maintain salary and emplojnnent conditions that will enable them to retain their 
most able staff members in the face of the blandishments of sister institutions or of 
business, industry, or government. And should they lose a valued staff member, they 
must be able to replace him with one of equal value to the institution. 

The effort required to maintain, or improve, levels of quality of Oregon institutions 
is determined in large part by the character of the market place. 

1. As the demand for qualified faculty increases in the face of a supply which grows 
less rapidly, the competition for qualified faculty grows more spirited, whatever 
the source from which the institution seeks to recruit - whether from among stu- 
dents completing graduate programs for the preparation of college teachers, or 
from among the faculties of sister institutions, or from the non-academic world 
(i.e., business, industry, government) . 

What it is that makes institutions attractive to prospective faculty members has 
been variously described. Caplow and McGee, following a study of faculty 
vacancies and replacements occurring in nine major universities in the United 
States over a two-year period, suggest what seems a reasonable statement of the 
matter, as follows: 

In general we may say that an institution* s attractiveness to a candi- 
date is determined by what it can offer him in the waj^ of prestige, 
security and authority. The specific attraction is a function of the 
candidate's own situation, so that for example, prestige is usually 
the stronger lure for men on the way up, whereas security and author- 
ity become more attractive to men on the way down.l 

The prestige which an institution offers a present or potential faculty member is 
a function of the prestige of the institution, and/or the department in which the 
individual is or would be employed, and the rank or level of the position the 
institution is prepared to offer the individual. Departments within institutions 
differ in prestige. So, too, do institutions. But whatever the level of prestige 
enjoyed by the institution or department, self-interest pushes it to seek, through 
its policies governing initial employment and selective faculty retention, the 
upgrading of the status of the department and/or the institution. 

2. There is operative, in the selection of faculty, a circular response; As an 
institution or department attracts more able staff members, so the prestige of 
the institution or department is enhanced. And as the prestige of the department 
or institution is enhanced by wise faculty additions, the capacity of the insti- 
tution or department to attract able staff members is enhanced. Conversely, if 
departmental or institutional employment policies signify that faculty additions 
are likely to lower the prestige level of the department, the capacity of the 
department to retain the services of its most able faculty members is greatly 
lessened . For faculty members realize what Caplow and McGee suggest, as a result 
of their study; 

The relationship between departmental prestige and the personal 
prestige of department members is reciprocal. Over a period of 
time, each man's personal prestige in his discipline is a partial 
function of his department's prestige, and vice versa. It becomes 
vitally important, then, to maintain the prestige of the department 
by hiring only individuals who seem likely to enhance it, since a 
decline in departmental prestige will be experienced by each indi- 
vidual member as a decline in his own prestige. 2 

iTheodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee, The Academic Marketplace (New York, N. Y. ; 

Science Editions, Inc., 1961), p. 147. 

2lbid., p. 108. 
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The consequences of the flight of its most able staff members, without the depart- 
ment's being able to make replacements of equal ability and prestige, are disas- 
trous. For what the department tends to be left with are those of its faculty 
who are least mobile, least attractive to other institutions, least likely to 
serve the department in luring to it the academically attractive, mobile faculty 
members who are in demand and who are essential to the upbuilding of a high- 
quality department. Hence, the avidity with which institutions seek to maintain 
or to improve, through their faculty additions, the prestige, and status of 
departments. * 

3. In their recruitment of faculty members, colleges and universities operate pri- 
marily within a regional and a national market, with the larger universities of 

a state or region operating almost exclusively in a national market. The prestige 
of the departments, and of the institutions themselves, is reckoned both region- 
ally and nationally. Insofar, then, as departmental and/or institutional prestige 
is a factor in faculty recruitment and retention, institutions tend to be compet- 
itively in the same market as institutions of comparable prestige throughout the 
nation. This is less true of the community colleges and the smaller liberal arts 
colleges, of course, than it is of the major universities . 

In their study of vacancies and replacements, Caplow and McGee came to the view 
that the college and university world could be divided into what they were 
pleased to refer to as the "major leagues," the "minor leagues," and the "bush 
leagues." They concluded that there are faculty exchanges as between the major 
and minor leagues. They also concluded that, as a rare occurrence, there are 
"downward exchanges" of faculty from the major-minojc leagues to the "bush" 
leagues. Butj_ they said, "... upward exchanges /from the bush to the major- 
minor league^/ are unheard of."^ While the foregoing observation may seem unduly 
sweeping, the reality of the hierarchical status of institutions, and the nation- 
wide character of the recruiting market in which institutions move, must be 
recognized. 

4. The security that an institution offers a faculty member is a compound of the 
conditions under which he is permitted to work and the financial security the 
position offers. The former is at least as important as the latter in the cal- 
culus by which a college or university teacher assesses the attractiveness of a 
position . 

Teachers are principally occupied with the life of the mind. Their principal 
satisfactions derive from living under conditions offering the fullest freedom 
to promote effective development of the mind - their own and those of their stu- 
dents. Hence, they are concerned with assuring themselves the conditions of work 
necessary to their effectiveness as teacher-scholars - 

. adequate library facilities 

. stimulating and provocative colleagues with whom to interact 
. an institutional tradition giving first rank to instructional and scholarly 
activities 

. an adequate number of students with the interests and propensities for effec- 
tive work in the area of the staff member's principal interest 
. a schedule of work that does not preclude performance of high standard 
. an administrative relationship which gives appropriate recognition to the 
importance of the teacher-scholar in the institution's operation 
. protection in his work from unwarranted and debilitating interference from 
forces and influences seeking special privilege 
. personnel policies which protect the teacher from the hazards of capricious 

or vindictive actions which would harass him or separate him from the insti- 
tution without just cause 

Ubid .. p.' 149. 
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. personnel policies which provide the teacher with opportunity for leaves, 
periodically permitting him to "renew" himself through study and other 
activities 

. adequate laboratory and classroom facilities, and adequate equipment 

In short, the opportunity to live and work under the foregoing congenial condi- 
tions is the most important compensation an institution can provide the teacher- 
scholar. 

5. But, though immersed in the life of the mind, teachers are, in their material 

needs and wants, not different from other professional people. They are concerned 
with sharing in the material abundance of our economy, with maintaining a reason- 
able standard of living, with providing for themselves and families a sense of 
economic security . 

Paraphrasing Rximl and Tickton, we would make one point unequivocally clear: 

Psychic income - the satisfaction derived from work well done - is not for teach- 
ers more of a substitute for economic income than it is for others. For the 
satisfaction deriving from work well done is not greater for teachers than for 
men and women in other occupations in which the talent;s and interests of the 
worker are matched with his job. In the words of Ruml and Tickton: "Work well 

done ... by men and women in all occupations - has a value that goes beyond 
and is incommensurate with the dollars and cents received in pay. In this the 
teacher is no favored exception. 

Salary and Non-Salary Benefits 
in the Recruitment and Retention of Faculty 

The degree of economic well-being and security that the teaching profession offers 
has an important bearing on higher education's ability to recruit, in competition 
with other professions requiring comparable ability and preparation, a fair share of 
the nation's ablest young people. Hence, if higher education is jo remain competi- 
tive, it must expect to respond in competitive fashion as the other professions, with 
which it competes for able young people, increase the economic rewards they offer. 

In the preparation of this report, no new statistical data were compiled to assess 
the extent to which higher education has been and is now competitive with comparable 
professions in the economic rewards it offers, but an examination of existing studies 
suggests the following: 

!• In the half-century ending in 1953, instructors improved their absolute^ position , 
associate and assistant professors have held their own. University presidents 
and eminent professors suffered a "drastic" reduction in their absolute ^sition .^ 

2. The relative deterioration of education salaries was "very much worse" than the 
absolute deterioration . 

3. Writing in 195 3 , Ruml and Tickton reported that : 

The deterioration at the top is so great it affects the attractiveness 
of the academic career as compared to other professions and occupations. 

The ablest young men and women eligible for graduate and professional 

iBeardsley Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton, Teaching Salaries Then and Now (New York; The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1955), p. 15. 

2" Absolute comparisons present. the situation then and now in terms of greater or less 
access to the material standard of living for the particular occupational group under 
study. Relative comparisons disclose how one occupational group has fared, not only 
absolutely but relative to other occupational groups." (Ibid., p. 17.) 

3 lb j4. 
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training are not turning to education as they once did and as the 
nation's needs require. ^ 

Speaking of 1955, the Ford Foundation observed that: 

It was . . . clear that the principal impediment to college teach- 
ing as a career was chronically low financial reward. Higher edu- 
cation could win a larger share of the nation's best talent only by 
adjusting its salaries to a more competitive position in the nation's 
professional market place. College teaching would have to be viewed 
in relation to other professions - medicine, law, engineering, busi- 
ness management - that were competing for the best people and that 
required comparable preparation. 2 

It was in this conviction that the Ford Foundation determined in 1955 to distrib- 
ute $260 million among all 630 independent, accredited four-year colleges and 
universities for salary increases in an effort to stimulate the improvement of 
salaries. 

Since 19 49-50, according to the survey of the American Association of University 
Professors, there has been a steady increase in the weighted average salaries 
for all ranks of personnel in higher education (Table 66) . 



TABLE 66 

PURCHASING POWER OF ACADEMIC SALARIES 

(Weighted Average Salaries by Rank for the 36 Biennial Survey 
Institutions, Selected Years 1939-40 to 1964-65 and Projected 
Salaries for 1969-70, 1964 Dollars)^ 



Year 


Professor 


Associate 

Professor 


Assistant 

Professor 


Instructor 


All 

Ranks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



1939-40 


$12,360 


$ 8,670 


$ 6,920 


$4,800 


$ 8,480 


1949-50 


9,750 


7,310 


5,850 


4,450 


6,920 


1959-60 


12,560 


9,090 


7,230 


5,540 


9,220 


1964-65 


15,230 


10,530 


8,520 


6,700 


11,210 


1969-702 


18,500 


12,200 


10,000 


8,000 


13,500 


•LTlie consumer price index was 


projected to 


1969 by assuming 


the annual 


compound ra 



of increase (1.2 percent) from 1960 to 1964 continues until 1969. Source of price 
index: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States ; Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Federal Reserve 
Bulletin , current issues. 

2projected from 1964-65 by assuming average annual compound rate of growth from 1960 
to 1964 continues throughout the decade. 

Source: William J. Baumol and Peggy Heim, "The Economic Status of the Academic 

Profession: Taking Stock: 1964-65," AAUP Bulletin . Vol. 51, No. 3 (June, 1965), 

p. 249. 



In presenting the data included in Table 66, above, the American Association of 
University Professors cautions that the extension of the salaries beyond 1964-65 

%id. , p. 19. 

^Ford Foundation, The Pay of Professors, loc. cit .. p. 3 
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is not an attempt to predict future incomes, "but rather to answer the question 
how will we fare if the trends of recent years are continued through the current 
decade. Column 6 of Table 66 shows clearly that, for all ranks, the purchasing 
power in 1964 dollars declined from approximately $8,500 at the close of the 
decade of the 1930 's to approximately $7,000 at the close of the decade of the 
1940's. Since then the purchasing power for "all ranks" has been increasing, 
moving to $11,210 by 1964-65. In its 1965 study, AAUP estimated that, given a 
continuation of salary trends, pure 'asing power for "all ranks" should, by 1969, 
"reach a point more than 50 percent above its 1939 level, and 85% above the 
1949 level. "2 

5. In recent years, faculty salaries have been rising in comparison with those of 
other persons. But, according to the AAUP study, this relative increase has not 
restored the relative position occupied by college and university personnel 
immediately prior to the 1940's (Table 67) .^ 

The 1965 study by the Ammerican Association of University Professors reported 
that, in 1939-40, the relative income of college and university personnel (all 
ranks combined) was over 50 percent higher than in 1964-65, and that the projected 
1969 figure will leave college teachers roughly $5,000 short of their pre-war 
position. 



TABLE 67 

ACADEMIC SALARIES COMPARED WITH U.S. 

PER CAPITA INCOME 

(Weighted Average Salaries by Rank for the 36 Biennial Survey 
Institutions, Adjusted for Changes in Per Capita Personal 
Income, Selected Years 1939 to 1969 Estimated)^ 

(1963=100) 



Year 


Professor 


Associate 

Professor 


Assistant 

Professor 


Instructor 


All 

Ranks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1939-40 


$25,170 


$17,650 


$14,080 


$9,780 


$17,270 


1949-50 


13,760 


10,320 


8,260 


6,280 


9,760 


1959-60 


13,310 


9,630 


7,660 


5,870 


9,780 


1964-65 


14,740 


10,200 


8,250 


6,480 


10,850 


1969-702 


16 , 100 


10,600 


8,800 


7,000 


11,800 



^Average salaries for the biennial survey were adjusted to take into account the more 
than three-fold growth in per capita personal income from 1939 to 1964, the most 
recent year for which data are available. This was done by calculating an index of 
per capita personal income (in current dollars) with 1963 as 100 and multiplying 
biennial salaries (in current dollars) by the index reciprocal for the specified year. 
Estimates of per capita personal income for 1964 and 1969 were obtained by assuming 
the average annual compound increase from 1960 to 1963 (3.3 percent) continues until 
1969. Data for per capita personal income were obtained from Statistical Abstract of 
the United States , various years. 

^Projected from 1964-65 by assuming average annual compound rate of growth from 1960 
to 1964 continues throughout the decade. 

Source: Baumol and Hein, op. cit .. p. 250, 



^Ford Foundation, The Pay of Professors, loc. cit., p. 3. 

2lbid., p. 249. 

^Ibid ., Table 3, p. 250. 
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6. Despite the fact that» since 1949-50^ there has been a steady Increase In the 
weighted average salaries for all ranks of personnel in higher education, and, 
although faculty salaries have been rising in coiriparison with those of other 
persons, it seems clear that, present trends continuing, academic salaries , 
nationally, will, on the average, still not be competitive with the higher paying 
professions with which higher education must compete as it recruits young people 
for the teaching profession . 

At the beginning of the decade of the 1960 's, the American Council on Education 
established a salary goal which called for the doubling of academic salaries 
during the decade, in an effort to Improve higher education's competitive posi- 
tion. But with the decade half gone, the AAUP reports that its "most sanguine 
projection does not support an estimate of the increase in faculty salaries 
greater than 66 percent over the current decade."^ Moreover, the AAUP reports that 
if academic salaries were to double during the decade of the 1960 's, they would 
still have to be increased by an additional 49 percent beyond that "in order t£ 
reach the average earnings of the top ten percent in the list of professions ^48 
selected professions included in the AAUP stud^/."^ 

Salaries in the State System of Higher Education 



7 . In the decade 1955-56 to 1965-66, academic salaries of all nine-month teaching staff 
in the institutions of the State System of Higher Education increased, on the 
average, for all ranks, 75.2 percent (Table 68) . 



TABLE 68 

AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES IN STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

1955-56, 1964-65, and 1965-66 



Faculty Rank 


Average Salaries 
1955-56 1964-65 1965-66 


Percentage 
Increase 
1955-56 to 
1964-65 


Percentage 
Increase 
1955-56 to 
1965-66 


1 


2 3.4 


5 


6 



Professor 


$7,618 


$12,508 


$13,596 


64.2 


78.5 


Associate Professor 


6,108 


9,547 


10,342 


56.3 


69.3 


Assistant Professor 


5,022 


7,756 


8,387 


54.4 


67.0 


Instructor 


4,209 


6,266 


6,804 


48.9 


61.7 


All Ranks 


5,687 


9,109 


9,964 


60.2 


75.2 



Source: Office of Institutional Research, State System of Higher Education. 



It will be observed in Table 68 that the percentage increase in average salaries 
during the decade has been highest for professors (78.5 percent), with a slightly 
diminishing percentage increase for each of the lesser ranks: associate professor 

(69.3 percent), assistant professor (67.0 percent), and instructor (61.7 percent). 

In this characteristic Oregon follows the national pattern, as observed by the 
American Association of University Professors: 

As in each of the years since 1960-61, the first year for which we 
have consistent data, full professors' compensations increased more 
rapidly than those of the profession as a whole. . . . Indeed, during 



llbid., p. 253. 

2md., 
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the past year and each of the three years that preceded it, academic 
rank was perfectly correlated with rate of increase in compensations 
the higher the rank, the more rapid the percentage increase. This 
means that the differential in compensation among ranks has been 
widening slightly. . . . 



8. In the period 1957-58 t o 1966-67, UO-OSU combined have lost ground in acad emic 
s a 1 ar ies. when compared with the 19 state universi t ies with which they are tradi 
tionallv compared. UO-OSU ranked eighth among the 20 institutions in average 
academic salaries for all ranks in 1957-58; fourteenth in 1965-66. 



Traditionally, for salary comparisons, UO-OSU combined salaries have been related 
to salaries in 19 state universities, representing a cross section of institutions 
with which, presumably, UO-OSU are in competition for faculty members. Compara- 

tive salary figures for the period 1957-58 to 1966-67 are given in Table 69, 

page 315. 



It will be observed in column 4 of Table 69 that, in 1957-58, the average faculty 
salary for all ranks at UO-OSU combined was 98.7 percent of that of the 19 state 
universities, weighted according to the number of faculty members in each insti- 
tution. It will also be noted that since 1957-58, UO-OSU have never been in as 
favorable a position vis-a-vis these 19 institutions. The first year of each 
biennium, the UO-OSU position has improved slightly, only to fail back in the 
second year of the biennium. In 1966-67, the two Oregon universities have an 
average salary 92.5 percent of the estimated average for the 19 state universities 
a drop from 95.3 percent in 1965-66. The figures for 1967-68 and 1968-b9 merely 
suggest the salary average that the state system office of institutional research 
estimates would be required to bring UO-OSU to a parity with the estimated aver- 
age for these 19 institutions. 



The foregoing relationships can be seen graphically in Figures .XXIII and XXIV 
pp. 316 and 317. 



The relationship of the UO-OSU salary averages for all academic ranks, and for 
each academic rank for 1965-66, to salary averages in the 19 institutions for 
comparable ranks is shown in Table 70, p. 318. It will be observed that among 
the 20 institutio-ns (includes UO-OSU), UO-OSU ranked fourteenth in two instances 
(all ranks, instructors), fifteenth in two (professors, associate professors), and 
sixteenth in the fifth (assistant professors). 



Table 70 also presents information concerning the percentage increase in averag e 
salaries for all academic ranks in the 19 institutions for the period 1957-58 , ^^ 
1965-66, with corresponding figures for UO-OSU. The data reveal that of the 20 
institutions. UO-OSU stood in the following rank in terms of the increases^ jji 
ave rage salaries from 1957-58 to 1965-66: tied for s evente enth (all ran ^^, 

n ine teenth (professors), tied for ninetee n th (associate professors) , tied_fo r 
eighteenth (assistant professors), and tied for fifteenth place (instru_c _2 
tors) . 



Salaries - I ndependent Colleges and Univer sities 

9. Average salaries of faculty members i n the independent colleges and universitie s 
vary rather widely, as might be an t icipated in view of the wide va ria- 
tions In size, fiscal base^ and prestige of the ins titutions^ — The range _ i n 



William J. Baumol and Peggy Heim, 
Self-Grading Compensation Survey 



"Economic Status of the Profession, Report on the 
1965-66," AAUP Bulletin , Vol. 52, No. 2, June 1966 



^These 19 state universities are located as follows: Pacific Coast, 3, Mountain 

States, 4; Midwest, 10; South Altantic, 1; and West South Central, 1. 
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COMPOSITE ANNUAL SALARY AVERAGES - INSTRUCTOR THROUGH PROFESSOR 
IN 20 SELECTED STATE UNIVERSITIES 
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are the average salaries of the 19 institutions, without regard to differences in number on 
^Estimated. 

Source: Office of Institutional Research, State System of Higher Education. 
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bte: To achieve the above composite salary rates for the University of Oregon and Oregon State University 

it would be necessary to provide an annual salary improvement fund of 11.89% for year 1967-68 and 6.00% for 
year 1968-69 for the two institutions. Slightly higher percentages would be required at the other insti- 
tutions to maintain the current authorized dollar differential, 
ource: Office of Institutional Research, State System of Higher Education. 



_average academic salari es, in 1964-65 was from $5,000 in one of the smaller insti- 
tutions to $9,342 in one of the larger institutions. “ 



TABLE 70 



SALARY DATA, ACADEMIC- YEAR TEACHING STAFFS, 1957-58 AND 1965-66 
19 STATE UNIVERSITIES AND THE UO-OSU COMBINED 



Instructional 

Rank 


Range for 19 
Institutions 


UO-OSU 

Data 


Rank of UO-OSU 
Among 20 Institutions 
(19 plus UO-OSU’> 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1965-66 



Average Salaries 



All Ranks 


$ 8,540 - 


$12,930 


$10,741 


14 


Professors 


10,948 - 


17,115 


14,126 


15 


Associate Prof. 


9,473 - 


12,038 


10,681 


15 


Asst. Professors 


7,958 - 


9,579 


8,588 


16 


Instructors 


6,324 - 


7,502 


6,723 


14 



Percent Increase in 
Average Salaries 
1957-58 to 1965-66 



All Ranks 


32% - 


75% 


45% 


17.5 


Professors 


38% - 


93% 


40% 


19 


Associate Prof. 


37% - 


84% 


37% 


19.5 


Asst. Professors 


36% - 


69% 


37% 


18.5 


Instructors 


28% - 


57% 


33% 


15.5 



Note: ^is table should be read as follows: The average annual salaries for all 

ranks in 1965-66 in the 19 state universities ranged from an average of $8,540 in 
the institution having the lowest average, to $12,930 in the institution having the 
highest average - the average at UO-OSU combined was $10,741 which placed UO-OSU in 
fourteenth place of 20 institutions. (In 1957-58, UO-OSU were in eighth place.) 

Source: Office of Institutional Research, State System of Higher Education. 



Of the 11 independent colleges and universities participating in this portion of 
the study, the four with the lowest average academic salaries for 1964-65 (ranging 
from $5,000 to $6,140) were the four smallest institutions (having fewer than 40 
FTE faculty). Among the largest institutions (having a faculty FTE of 75 or more) 
the range in average salaries for 1964-65 was from $6,805 to $9,342. The latter 
average, it will be observed, is slightly higher than the average salary for- all 
academic ranks in the state system institutions in 1964-65 ($9,109). (Table 68 
col. 3, p. 313.) * 



It should be remembered that seven of the 11 independent institutions have a 
church affiliation which assists both in recruitment and retention of staff. For 
at least in some instances in these institutions, religious loyalties servt to * 
reinforce institutional loyalties. Moreover, in the independent colleges there is 
often found a commitment to the purposes served in American higher education by 
the independent colleges and universities, which insulates faculty members from 
the appeal that, in some instances, financially greener pastures in the public 
institutions might offer. 
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Salaries - Community Colleges 



The average salaries of full-time teachers in the community colleges in 1965-66 ranged 
from ^7,029 to $8,098. The average for all full-time teachers in the nine community 
colleges of Oregon was $7,569 . 

10. The community colleges are in their formative years. As they develop, it should 
be anticipated that the conditions and responsibilities of academic employment in 
these colleges will approach more and more those of the four-year colleges 
employing staff with the same characteristics as those employed by the community 
colleges . 

If the community colleges are to develop an authentic place in higher education 
in Oregon, rather than to be thought of by aspiring teachers as stepping stones 
into teaching positions in four -year institutions, the conditions of teaching, 
including salaries and nonsalary benefits, must approach those of persons of 
comparable professional training and education employed in the liberal arts 
colleges. It appears that this is the trend nationally. The statistics compiled 
by the American Association of University Professors for 1964-65 indicated that 
the weighted average salary in the public junior colleges was $11,338, which 
compared favorably with the averages in the liberal arts colleges (public, 
$11,828; private independent, $12,000; and church-related, $10,132). 

Nonsalary Benefits 

" Salary alone seldom provides the most effective compensation. *'^ 

Certain nonsalary benefits, sonfetimes referred to as "fringe benefits," provide a 
means of compensating the faculty in ways that may give the faculty more than if an 
equivalent amount had been added to the salary funds. Thus it is, that institutions 
of higher education, like business, industry, and government, have developed a whole 
series of nonsalary benefits for their employees. 

Retirement and insurance of various kinds (e.g. , life, health and accident, major 
medical, liability, disability income) are perhaps the most commonly offered nonsalary 
benefits. Others, less common, and varying widely from institution to institution in 
importance, form, and need, are identified by Ingraham as follows: 

1. Th a chiefly for the financial or personal advantage of the individual faculty 
member, such as: 

Housing - rental programs, in which the institution rents to faculty members, for 
short-term or long-time occupancy; mortgage programs in which the 
institution takes low-rate mortgages on faculty members' homes. 
Educational privileges - waiver of college tuition for faculty children, aid to 
faculty children attending other institutions, faculty "tuition 
exchange," educational loans. 

Health Provisions - health service, continuation of salary during illness through 
salary provisions or disability insurance. 

Loans and emergency funds. 

Moving expenses - for new faculty members or selected new faculty members. 
Discount purchases - the purchase of items for faculty through the business 
office. 

Recreational athletic facilities and special events - open to faculty, usually 



^ Ibid. , p. 256. 

^Mark H. Ingraham and Francis P. King, The Outer Fringe: 
Annuities and Insurance (Madison, Wisconsin: University 

p. 4. 



Faculty Benefits Other Than 
of Wisconsin Press, 1965), 
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free in private institutions and at reduced charges in the public 
institutions. 

Selected other miscellaneous benefits 

2. Benefits largely ancillary to the work of the faculty member, such as: 



Leaves - sabbatical leaves, leaves of absence without pay, leaves of absence 
financed by funds from special grants and contracts, etc. 

Faculty- travel expenses - to professional meetings. 

Faculty club 
Parking 

Secretarial help 



Considerations Affecting Nonsalary Benefits 



1. Salary is such a direct means of recognizing faculty merit that decision to pay 
less in salary in order to provide more in nonsalary benefits must proceed from a 
careful institutional assessment of the advantages of alternative uses of insti - 
tutional funds . 

The ultimate aim of the institution's salary and emolument policies must be to 
enhance the institution's capacity for effective service. The contribution these 
policies make to this aim is in their creation of conditions attractive to able 
faculty members - conditions which will permit the institution to attract and to 
retain in service competent teacher-scholars. When a given nonsalary benefit 
would appear to make a greater contribution to conditions attractive to able 
faculty members than would the distribution of a like amount in salary, the insti- 
tutional decision is likely to favor the nonsalary benefit. 



2. Institutional choices as to the particular pattern of nonsalary benefits to be 

provided are based, in some ins tancesT upon complicated considerations such as the 
tax advantage of one form of emolument compared with another, the advantages of 
group or institutional action in some instances, and what Ingraham refers to as 
”tnany lesser or less frequent considerations, whose sum often is major and whose 
importance varies from campus to campus."^ 



3, Since a major justification of nonsalary benefits is the relative contribution 
they make to faculty morale and sense of well-being, compared with the contribu 
tion to faculty satisfaction that could be made by any other alternative use of 
the funds, it becomes important that in the development of the pattern of bene - 
fits, the faculty be represented and that faculty sentiment be an important con 
sideration in the decision. 



Nationally, retirement and various forms of insurance are perhaps the nonsalary 
benefits most commonly provided. 



Nonsalary Benefits in the Oregon State System of Highet Education 

It is estimated that the nonsalary benefits in the State System of Higher Education 
institutions have more than doubled during the period 1955-56 to 1965-66 . 

This increase has resulted largely from increased social security contributions and 
liberalized opportunities for public employee retirement system investment on the part 
of staff members. An amount equal to approximately six percent of the state system 
payroll is devoted to payment of these and other nonsalary benefits for staff members. 
Faculty members in the state system are covered by the state industrial accident 
insurance and general liability insurance is provided by the state system. 



llbid., p. 135. 
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T he most recent legislative additio ns to rionsalary benefits for the state system were 
^de by the 1965 Le g islative Ass e mbly, which authorized participation of state system 
nstitutions in the TIAA-CRE F program and also made provision for faculty me mbers to 
participate in a tax-^def erred annuity plan . 

^e former is considered e most important benefit in the recruitment of new staff. 

As a supplemental annuity program, TIAA-CREF commits the state to a slightly larger 
contribution to the faculty member's supplemental annuity than would be made in the 

public employees retirement system. Perhaps even more Important than the 
added state contribution is the fact that TIAA-CREF, being a national program, the 
faculty member is able to maintain his membership with all of the rights and privi- 
leges attached thereto, should he move from one institution to another. This Is of 
particular Importance when an institution is seeking to recruit a staff member from a 
sister institution which is affiliated with TIAA-CREF. 

The legislative action with respect to tax-deferred annuities permits employees of the 
state system to participate in the tax-deferred annuity program made possible under 
the federal income tax laws applicable to employees of educational institutions . 

Finally, the TIAA-CREF program offers the faculty member the option of having a 
portion of the supplemental annuity funds Invested in common stocks, as a hedge 
against inflation. 

Briefly to recapitulate, the nonsalary benefits available to staff in the institutions 
of the state system are as follows: 

Available on a matching or shared basis 

Social Security 
Public Retirement 

TIAA-CREF Supplemental Annuity Retirement Program (January 1, 1967) 

Provided by the State Board of Higher Education 

State Industrial Accident Insurance 
Liability Insurance 

Available - Paid by staff members who desire it 

Health and Accident Insurance - available in all 9 units of the state system. 

Life Insurance - available in all 9 units of the state system. 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance - available in all 9 of the units of 
the state system. 

Disability Insurance - available in 7 of the 9 units of the state system. 
Tax-Deferred Annuity Program - available in all 9 of the units of the state 
system. 

Nonsalary Benefits in the Independent Colleges and Universities 

As migh t be anticipated, there is a wider variation among the independent colleges 
and universities tha n among state system institutions in the number of fh^ 

nonsalary benefits offered faculty . 

The general nature of the range in benefits in the Independent colleges and univer- 
sities is suggested by the fact that In one of the smaller colleges the college meets . 
the total cost of one benefit (liability insurance) and shares with its faculty the 
cost of two others (social security, health and accident insurance), while in one of 
the larger Independent colleges, the institution pays the total cost of five nonsalary 
benefits (major medical Insurance, life Insurance, liability Insurance, TIAA annuity) 
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and it shares with its faculty the cost of three other benefits (social security, 
health and accident insurance, tuition remission for children of faculty). 

A rough profile of the nonsalary benefits in the independent colleges and universities 
may be seen in Table 71, p. 323 in juxtaposition with the profile of benefits avail- 
able in the state system institutions and the community colleges. 

It will be observed that tuition remission for children of faculty members in the 
independent institutions is available at institutional cost in 7 of the 12 independen t 
institutions reporting this aspect of the study. One other shares the cost with its ” 
faculty members. This benefit is available in none of the state system institutions 
and only one of the community colleges . 

Two other points emerge from Table 71 ; (1) The independent colleges and universities 

frequently provide at institutional expense, or shared expense, various kinds of 
insurance that are available to faculties in the state system only if they pay the 
full cost (e.g., major medical, health and accident, disability income, life). How- 
ever, liability insurance and state industrial accident insurance are provided faculty 
in the state system without cost to them, whereas this protection is not available to 
some faculties in the independent institutions, and to others only on a shared cost 
basis. (2) The state shares in the provision of retirement and TIAA-CREF annuity 
payments for faculties in the state system institutions. TIAA-CREF is reportedly 
available at only 5 of the 12 independent institutions, with the institution paying 
the full cost thereon in one instance, and sharing the cost with the faculty at 4 
other institutions. 

It seems likely that the effect of nonsalary benefits upon the ability of an institu - 
tion to recruit and retain faculty members in service is more dependent upon the rela - 
tive value of the benefits than upon their absolute value . 

So long as an institution's nonsalary benefits are reasonably comparable with those 
in institutions or businesses and governmental agencies with which it competes for 
staff, their absolute value will be of little moment in the recruitment effort. This, 
of course, argues for institutions to keep abreast, at least, of their most important 
competitors. 



The Uses of the Faculty 

It is a continuing reproach to the colleges and universities that they represent one 
of the strangest paradoxes to be found. 

. On the one hand we are committed to freedom of inquiry, to the exploration of the 
unknown, to the challenging of facts and principles presently accepted. We 
declaim our commitment to research - to change. We compete avidly with sister 
institutions for the services of research-oriented teacher- scholars. And it is 
true beyond cavil that the research flowing from our colleges and universities 
has transformed the world in which we live. 

. Yet, it is said, we, who are prime agents of change generally, are, in those areas 
affecting our own operations, strangely resistive to change. Even within the 
academic family there are many who believe that we are guided in our operations 
more by folklore and fantasy than by the hard realities of the situation; that 
"the main things that have happened to the universities in recent years have 
happened as a result of initiative from outside the universities."^ 



Ijohn W. Gardner, "Government and the Universities," Emerging Patterns in American 
Higher Education , ed., Logan Wilson (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 

Education, 1965), p. 292. 
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-- - - tABI£ 71 - - ^ \ ; - 

‘NONSALARY BENEFITS - STATE SYSTEM AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 1965 

(State System Institutions, N=9) (Independent Institutions, N=12) 

(Community Colleges, N=9) 



Nonsalary Benefit 


Number of Institutions Providing Benefit 
Category of Categorized by Means of Paying Cost 

Institution Cost Matched Cost Paid by Cost Paid by 

or Shared Institution Faculty 


Total 

Instits 

Reportinj 

Benefit 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Social Security 


State System 


9 






9 




Independent 


11 


- 


1 


12 




Com. Colleges 


9 


- 


- 


9 


Major Med. Ins. 


State System 


- 


- 


5 


5 




Independent 


2 


6 


2 


10 




Com. Colleges 


1 


- 


8 


9 


Health and Acc. 


State System 




- 


9 


9 


Insurance 


Independent 


3 


2 


6 


11 




Com. Colleges 


1 


- 


8 


9 


Disability Income 


State System 


- 


- 


7 


7 


Insurance 


Independent 


- 


2 


1 


3 




Com. Colleges 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Accidental Death 


State System 


- 


- 


9 


9 


& Dismemberment 


Independent 


2 


2a 


1 


5 


Insurance 


Com. Colleges 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Life Insurance 


State System 


- 


- 


9 


9 




Independent 


2 


4 


- 


6 




Com. Colleges 


- 


- 


3 


3 


Liability Ins. 


State System 


- 


9 




9 




Independent 


1 


4 


- 


5 




Com. Colleges 


- 


9 


- 


9 


State Industrial 


State System 


- 


9 


- 


9 


Accident Ins. 


Independent 


2 


7 


- 


9 




Com. Colleges 


9 


- 


— 


9 


Tuition Remission 


State System 


- 


- 


- 


- 


(for children of 


Independent 


1 


7 


1 


9 


faculty members) 


Com. Colleges 


- 


1 


- 


1 


Retirement 


State System 


9 


- 


- 


9 




Independent 


3 


- 


- 


3 




Com. Colleges 


9 


- 


— 


9 


TIAA-CREF 


State System 


9 


- 


- 


9 


Annu ity 


Independent 


4 


1 


- 


5 




Com. Colleges 


- 


“ 


“ 


“ 



Other nonsalary benefits reported by independent institutions: meals, 1; lunches, 1. 



^Provided for certain traveling faculty, only, at one institution. 

Source: Office of Business Affairs, State System; independent colleges and univer- 

sities; State Department of Education. 
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This seeming paradox of much more than academic Interest. The various external 
and internal pressures upon post-high school education have so affected the educa - 
tional demand -educational resource equation In Oregon that no concession to academic 
tradition can be permitted to affect adversely our making the fullest and most effi - 
cient use of our educational resources. What is defensible in our operations only on 
the basis of tradition can have no valid claim upon the state's financial resources » 
strained as they will be In meeting the increasing demands ugpn them . 

It is in the instructional program - particularly in the uses of the faculty - that 
institutions are most often challenged to work a change in the interests of greater 
efficiency. Instruction being the principal purpose of our institutions and the 
central item of the institutional general fund budget, it is in this area that any 
change in the direction of greater efficiency would have the greatest overall fiscal 
Impact. 

There is no question but that our institutions are entering upon a period of rapid 
expansion - with resultant staffing and fiscal problems. In the face of this expan- 
sion and these problems, two recurring questions are heard: Must the faculty and the 

costs of education increase in the future proportionately with the increase in enroll- 
ments? Cannot some changes be worked in the instructional sphere which will result 
in greater efficiency in the use of our resources? These are reasonable questions. 
.They deserve serious consideration and reasoned responses. 

Before coming to a brief enumeration and analysis of the several approaches under 
discussion for improving the efficiency of faculty use, we digress to refer briefly 
to some aspects of the dynamics of curricular change. For an open-minded appraisal 
and application, where warranted, of the approaches hereinafter discussed are depend- 
ent upon a recognition of these dynamics. 

Securing an Open-Minded Appraisal 
of Instructional Devices and Methods 



As a practical matter, it is the faculty which must ultimately live with, and make 
operative, any curricular changes. The administrator (above department heads) has 
power over the personal fortunes of faculty through the exercise of the appointive 
power, and the administration of tenure and promotion policies and salary budgets. 

But the central importance of the faculty in the administration of the curriculum has 
increasingly cast the faculty in the key, if not dominant, role in the curricular 
area. 

We do not mean to imply that the college or university administrator has no obligation 
to survey the whole curriculum and to endeavor to discover the interrelationships of 
its several parts which would have most relevance for the aims of the institution. 
Obviously he must. For the curriculum is the means to the ends for which the insti- 
tution exists. Moreover, by their very nature, the departments within an institution 
tend to represent what one writer has referred to as "a loose federation of rival 
departments,"^ and curriculum building, the "balancing of the claims of pressure 
groups. "2 The administrator must himself be everlastingly aware of curricular issues, 
that from this competitive climate may emerge a consistent, integrated curriculum. 

He must then try to induce those to whose care the curriculum has been 
committed to face the problems it raises as persistently, as seriously, 
and as Impartially as possible. In this connection, too, the adminis- 
trator must be a trouble maker; for every change in education is a 
change in the’ habits of some members of the faculty. Nevertheless, 



IWillard L. Thorp, "Probabilities and Possibilities," Financing Higher Education 
1960-70 , (New York City: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959), p. 291. 

^Lewis B. Mayhew, "Curricular Reform and Faculty Well-Being," The Educational Record , 
Vol. XLIV, No. 1 (January 1963), p. 59. 
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the administrator must insist on the participation of the faculty in 
the constant reconsideration of the means which it is using to attain 
the end of the university; for his duty is not merely to decide upon 
the classes of cases committed to _his care, but also to see to it that 
the other members of the Mcademi^/ community do not become officeholders 
in relation to the categories comraitted to theirs.^ 

We think it important to the securing of an open-minded appraisal of propositions for 
improving the efficiency of faculty use that the faculties of the institutions be 
involved from the outset and throughout the appraisal and in the development of the 
decisions which emerge. We are of the opinion that no effective and lasting changes 
in instructional matters can be achieved without the cooperation and the support of 
the faculty . 

We acknowledge that such an approach does not make for speedy decisions. And it does 
require patience. But we believe with Hutchins that "... the university president 
who wants durab le action, not just action, must have patience, and have it in amounts 
equal to the durability desired. "2 

There is some foundation to the assertion that educational enterprises, like other 
organizations, are often prejudiced against change. We brlieve that such prejudice 
is heightened if it appears to the faculty that the administration is pressing for 
curricular or instructional changes on the basis of uncritical acceptance of roseate 
promises of increased educational efficiency and economy. If the faculty senses that 
the administration is building up false hopes as to what may be achieved by new 
instructional devices or methods, their resistance may be more a matter of resistance 
to administrative incursions into the faculty's domain, than it is to the changes 
themselves. When this occurs, it is difficult, if not impossible, to secure from the 
faculty an impartial, open-minded assessment of a potentially useful method or device. 

f 

One thing more. We believe that faculty cooperation in the achieving of greater 
efficiency in faculty use can be most effectively promoted when the institution makes 
it clear to the faculty that greater efficiency in faculty use will redound to the 
benefit of the faculty members in some very practical manner (i.e., increased 
salaries, reduction in teaching load, etc.) . 

Faculty members, like others, exhibit that human propensity to hold fast to what one 
has, unless, in letting go, there is real prospect that one's lot will be bettered. 
Mayhew observes that: 

Faculty members are highly suspicious that any savings which might be 
brought about by curricular reforms would not be used for faculty wel- 
fare but for administrative purposes instead. Many will say that their 
presidents are so interested in plant development programs that any 
surplus funds go directly there rather than into the salaries of faculty. 

Hence, the faculty member might just as well have the satisfaction of 
teaching a variety of courses and living with the illusion that in his 
teaching he is dealing with the frontiers of knowledge.^ 

The Efficient Use of Faculty 

Che extent to which the increasing enrollments in post-high school education will 
result in commensurate increases in faculty is depei\dent in an important measure upon 
the assumptions the institutions make as to: (1) the relationship of the student- 
teacher ratio and of class size to the quality of education; (2) the degree to which. 



^Robert M. Hutchins, Freedom, Education and the Fund (New York, N.Y.: Meridian Books, 

1956), p. 176. 

2 Ibid . , p. 187. 

^Mayhew, op. cit ., p. 60. 
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in the future, we may depend less upon face-to-face classroom situation and more upon 
the students’ independent study as a basis for student learning; (3) the extent to 
which the new educational devices, such as educational television, programed leara- 
ing, and teaching machines, can be used to minimize the need for faculcy additions as 
enrollments rise;- and (4) the importance of curricular reform, resulting’ in a reduc- 
tion in numbers of courses offered and a concurrent increase in the size of classes, 

Faculty-Student Ratio and Size of Classes . Tlie assumption is commonly made that 
instructional effectiveness is related to the ratio of faculty to students; that if 
the ratio is relatively low, classes can be smaller, instructional methods more effec- 
tive than the lecture can be employed, and the student will have a generally closer, 
generally more effective relationship to the teacher. 

Teacher- student ratios differ a great deal among institutions. The "prestige" inde- 
pendent institutions have very low teacher- student ratios compared with the public 
institutions generally. The 1966 edition of Love joy's College Guide lists Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia as having ratios of 1:4, 1:6, 1:6, and 1:8, respec- 
tively, Stanford and the University of Southern California are reported to have 
ratios of 1:11, Michigan State 1:14, and Oregon State University and the University 
of Oregon, 1:16. The state system office of institutional research estimates the 
teacher-student ratio for the six multi-purpose institutions of the state system 
(UO, OSU, PSC, EOC, OCE, and SOC) as 1:17 (FTE) for 1966-67. 

In some measure these differences may be accounted for by relative emphasis given to 
graduate work in the institutions, since graduate work, necessarily requires a lower 
teacher-student ratio than undergraduate work generally. But relative emphasis given 
to graduate work is not the entire explanation. For it is widely believed that 
smaller classes, made possible by the lower teacher-student ratio, are more effective 
than larger classes. 



Demands for maximum efficiency in the use of faculty continue to raise the question of 
the feasibility of increasing teacher- student ratios and the size of classes. There 
are those in higher education and out, including some college administrators, who 
propose that class sizes should be deliberately increased. They assert that available 
research gives no support to the assumption that students learn better or more in a 
small class than they can in a large one. Illustrative of this view are statements 
by Alvin Eurich of the Ford Foundation and Lewis Mayhew of Stanford University. The 
former asserts that, judging from research, class size, measured in terms of student 
achievement, appears "to be a relatively minor factor in educational efficiency."^ 
Mayhew comments that, "The blunt fact is that class size has very little relationship 
to student achievement."^ 



It is unquestionably true that there- are numerous courses at the upper-division level 
(junior and senior years) which could, to an advantage, enroll a larger number of 
students. "Most institutions," says Algo Henderson of the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education at the University of Michigan, "have dozens of upper-class courses 
that are too small for good teaching or discussion. There would be fewer such 
underenrolled courses if there were fewer upper-class courses offered. Which suggests 
the continuing need for institutional review of the course structure in the several 
academic departments of the institutions, as we shall discuss in connection with 
curricular reform (pp. 330-332). 

Willard L. Thorp, director of the Merrill Center for Economics, Amherst, writing in 
the volume Financing Higher Education 1960-1970 . asserts that "it seems inevitable 



lAlvin C. Eurich, "The Commitment to Experiment and Innovate in College Teaching," 

The Educational Record , Vol. XLV, No. 1 (Winter, 1964), p. 52. 

^Mayhew, op. cit ., p. 57. 

Algo D. Henderson, Policies and Practices in Higher Education (New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1960), p. 172. 
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that the student- teacher ratio will rise."! If it does, it is probable, as Thorp 
suggests, that class enrollments in the upper-class years (junior and senior) will be 
affected differently than enrollments in the courses in the lower-class years (fresh- 
man and sophomore). The number of courses offered in the freshman and sophomore years 
IS normally smaller than the number offered in the junior and senior years. The 
larger number of courses in the upper-class years is justified in part as a means of 
meeting the specialized interests of upper-class students and the faculty members who 
teach at that level. Hence, the junior and senior courses tend to enroll fewer stu- 
dents per class. If curricular reform were to reduce the number of specialized 
courses enrolling few students, it is conceivable that the student-teacher ratio might 
be increased by the increased enrollments in the remaining courses. 

With reference to upper- division class enrollments, it . should be anticipated that to 
whatever extent ■ the community colleges of Oregon (still new and developing) assume 
any significan ce as "feeders" of upper- division students into the four-year institu - 
tions of the state, the enrollments in the upper division will become better balanced 
with those of th e lower division. The increased upper- division enrollments should 
result in an improved student-teacher ratio . 

With reference to t he large lecture class, a common phenomenon in Oregon’s colleges 
and universities, it is probably true that once a class reaches a size in which dis - 
cussion is no longer practicable, and where the lecture is the principal means of 
communication between the instructor and the students, it matters little whether the 
j-nst^^uctor is l ecturing to 50 or to 150, except perhaps that a larger audience put s 
more strain upon him . ^ 

There is a place for the large lecture clasj, if the class is combined with smaller 
discussion sessions which provide the student the opportunity for interaction with an 
instructor and his peers. The foregoing arrangement serves several important 
purposes: It permits the gifted teacher to reach a maximum of students. It provides 

useful experience for the younger staff assistant or beginning instructor, who has 
the experience of leading the discussion sessions under the supervision of a senior 
staff member. It gives the student the stimulation of contact with the first-rate 
talent of the gifted teacher, and the opportunity for interaction with his peers and 
an able instructor in the discussion session. 

It is sometimes asserted that the large lecture classes cannot be effectual since they 
assume that the learning process is a "pouring in" process, the students being the 
passive recipients of the knowledge transmitted to them by the lecturer. But in an 
effective lecture, the lecturer can do much more. He may, if he is good, clarify a 
difficult subject, fire a student's imagination, ignite the student's enthusiasm for 
the subject: We think that increasingly, particularly in the lower- division years, 

there is an important place for the controlled and supervised lecture-discussion 
course which is becoming increasingly common in Oregon's colleges and universities. 



Increase d Reliance Upon Independent Study by Students With Le ss Face-to-Face Contact 
With t he Instructor in the Classroom . Another approach being explored in efforts to 
make maximum effective use of facultjr resources lies in requiring students to assume, 
through independent study, a greater responsibility for their education. This 
approach rests upon the hypothesis that the striking of a new balance between the 
obligations of the teacher to teach and the student to learn, ar a self-directing 
individual, will serve two important purposes simultaneously: It will provide a 

sounder educational experience for the student, while insuring greater efficiency in 
the use of the limited faculty resources. The educational justification for greater 
reliance upon independent study lies in the belief that: 

Students learn only from their own mental effort and activity . There is no royal 

road to learning. No vicarious means by which one may learn for another. Each 

^Thorp, op. cit .. p. 282. 
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stands in his own shoes - makes his own way intellectually. Good teaching 
stimulates mental activity. The best teaching stimulates the student to self- 
directed seeking, the greatest reward of which is the expanding capacity to make 
one's own way as an increasingly independent agent in the intellectual world. 
Independent study is a, recognition of this truth. 

2. Students learn a great deal without the presence of a teacher . One who has been 
a serious student will consider the foregoing a banal redundancy. Yet, Corainager, 
writing of the American scene, observes that: 



We still refuse to learn ^^hat Oxford and Cambridge, for example- 
have taken to heart, that lectures often interfere with learning, 
that professors cannot be expected to do all the teaching, and 
that a major part of education is and should be performed by the 
students themselves.^ 



Conant, in his book. The Education of American Teachers, observes that "American 
colleges and universities of all types seem to be almost totally committed to. the 
shibboleth of the 'course' involving a certain amount of time in a certain room."^ 
He continues: 



But it is high time to challenge the assumption that education takes 
place only when the student is physically present in the classroom. 
Opportunities for examining out should be offered much more widely 
than they are , especially in the area of general education. The use 
of examinations in place of course work would create greater flexibility 
for the student in arranging his course of study, ' especially in the 
first two years, and would encourage the fruitful use of free time in 
the summer or during recess. It would also serve to encourage initia- 
tive, and free the student, to some degree, from the role of schoolboy. 
Finally, the option of meeting requirements by examination, rather than 
by course-taking, places the emphasis where it should be: on the sub- 

ject itself rather than on the arbitrarily defined segment of it."^ 



We have, elsewhere in this report, made a specific recommendation concerning the 
development of examinations in our institutions precisely for the purpose of 
permitting students to "challenge" courses on the basis of knowledge, wherever 
gained . 

3. The ultimate aim of education must be to make the student effectively independent 
of his teachers, giving him both the capacity and the incentive for continuing 
through a lifetime an independent search for knowledge as his needs will demand . 
What long has been an educational ideal now has become a social necessity. Post- 
high school institutions, however favored they may be, cannot hope to provide 
their students with a fund of knowledge sufficient to endure through a lifetime. 
What these institutions can and must do is to teach their students how to learn 
on their own, and give them the incentive for learning. For in a future in which 
change is likely to be the only constant, the individual who lacks either the 
capacity or the incentive for renewing continuously his educational capital will 
suffer the inestimable losses of an early and inexorable obsolescence. 



In the idiom of John Gardner; "All too often we are giving young people cut 
flowers when we should be teaching them to grow their own plants. We are stuffing 
their heads with the products of earlier innovation rather than teaching them 



^Henry Steele Commager, "The Problem Isn't Bricks - It's Brains," The New York Times 
Magazine , January 29, 1956, p. 67. 

^ James B. Conant, The Education of American Teachers (New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill 

Company, 1963), p. 78. 

^Ibid . , p. 79. 
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to innovate. We think of the mind as a storehouse to be filled rather than as an 
instrument to be used, 

Those who see an economic warrant for greater reliance upon- independent study by 
students assume that if, indeed, it is educationally sound to give the student greater 
responsibility for self-direction through an independent study program, then faculty 
members will need to spend a fewer number of face-to-face contact hours with students, 
and can, therefore, serve more students - and perhaps more effectively. 

Independent study is found in two principal forms in post-high school education at 
present. The first is the independent study program In which the student is encour- 
aged to study on his own under the supervision of faculty, after the manner of some 
of the honors programs. This type program encourages the student to make the maximum 
use of his time while in school and encourages him in the development of his capacity 
to work independently. 

The second pattern of independent study is the work- study pattern, which provides the 
student alternate quarters or semesters on- and off-campus. During off-campus periods 
the student studies independently, travels, or works in some meaningful employment. 

The institution can, by this means, serve more students, since while one group of 
students is off-campus for a quarter or semester, a second group of students can be 
on-campus, the two groups then alternating periods on- and off-campus. 

Without deprecating the usefulness of the honors- type independent study programs, we 
would observe that if the independent study is to be meaningfully integrated with 
classwork on campus, faculty members will need to devote considerable time and atten- 
tion to the student’s plans for independent study, assisting him, counseling with 
him, and evaluating his progress in his independent study. Henderson asserts that 
under this type program, ’’Many if not most students would require more rather than 
less faculty time."^ 

Henderson asserts that there would be some faculty saving in the work-study type pro- 
gram since ’’the supervision of the off-campus experience may require a ratio of only 
one professional to 100 or more students."^ 

We believe that there should be an increasing emphasis upon independent study activi - 
ties in higher education. The honors-type program is widely in use both nationally 
and in Oregon institutions. It represents, in our judgment, an educationally commf>nd - 
able development with, under some circumstances, a saving in faculty time . 

The Antioch- type off-campus independent study program, long in use in selected insti- 
tutions in the United States, is being given new attractiveness by the need for making 
the most efficient use of faculty and physical plant in a period of present and 
impending shortages in faculty and physical plant resources. There are some who feel 
that this development will prove to be one of the major educational advances of this 
period. We must consider its potentialities for Oregon institutioriF ! ’ 

The Place of the New Technologies in the Teaching- Learning Equation . Each new tech- 
nology or technological invention raises anew the hope that here is an instrument that 
promises both greater instructional efficiency and greater economy. In the 1920 's and 
1930 's came radio and audio-visual materials (i.e., 16 mm. portable projector, films, 
tapes, slides); in the 1950 's, educational television, programed instruction, and the 
teaching machine. And the end is not in sight. Invention follows invention as major 
industrial companies apply brains and money to the problems of education, which is 
considered to be one of the most important of the new growth industries. 

Ijohn W. Gardner, Annual Report, Carnegie Cor poration of New York 1962 (New York Citv: 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1962), p. 11. 

^Henderson, op. cit ., p. 173. 

3 Ibid . , p. 173. 
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But what are the implications of these technological instruments for efficiency and 
economy in post-high school education? 

If we ascribe to students .a larger responsibility for working independently in the 
gathering of facts and other relevant information in their studies preparatory to the 
evaluation of the meaning and the significance of this content with instructors and 
other students, then educational television, teaching machines, language laboratories , 
programed learning, and the like, all become valuable instruments in the student's 
independent study program . . An increasing number of colleges and universities are 
using thes^^aterials in precisely this fashion. These technological developments 
can be important and useful allies in the educational process. 

Some have objected to the depersonalized charaefeer of education sought through the 
use of these technological instruments. But viewed in another light, these instru - 
ments, paradoxically, may be seen to be the means of humanizing the educational 
process . For such mechanized or automated instruments free the teacher to concentrate 
on the aspects of education that have the most relevance for lasting good, namely the 
encouragement in students of the development of analytical skills, attitudes, habits 
of mind, and understandings that will give the student the means and the incentive for 
continuing independently his education throughout a lifetime. 

Can more mileage be gotten out of the college professor if these new technologies are 
employed? Oregon has had rather extensive experimental experience with educational 
television, and the conclusions deriving from that experience are discussed in 
Chapter XIII. Basic research in automated instruction is being carried on at the 
teaching research center of the State System of Higher Education at Monmouth. Seme 
effective work is being done by the center working with several units of the state 
system in the development of automated courses. Some of these courses (in the Dental 
School, for example) are permitting students to acquire by independent study the 
scientific, objective information once dispensed by a member of the faculty. The 
adaptation of these automated techniques to a variety of courses in several of the 
curricular areas appears promising. The teaching research center is pursuing this 
application in other areas of the curriculum. 

We look to the development of entirely compatible relationships between the automated 
approaches to learning and the teachers in post-high school institutions of Oregon . 

The principal function of the automated devices is to dispense information. The 
teacher's role is not primarily that of an information dispenser, but rather that of 
an interpreter of information, a planner of learning experiences for students, an 
advisor, a skillful mentor who assists the student to develop those analytical skills 
and abilities to seek, to find, and to interpret meaningfully information in the area 
for which the teacher has responsibility. We believe that the effective development 
of the automated approaches to learning can only serve the interests of teaching as 
we see these interests . 

Reduction in Course Proliferation . The general subject of the undergraduate curricu- 
lum is discussed in Chapter V. We are here concerned with those aspects of curricular 
reform that have as their aim the reduction in the amount of course proliferation. 

This matter is discussed here rather than in Chapter V because course proliferation, 
to the extent it exists, has a bearing upon class size, student-teacher ratios, and 
related matters. 

A common plaint, both from within and without the educational establishment, has been, 
and is, that nationally, there is a tendency to proliferate course offerings. No 
point would be served here in multiplying the evidence that course proliferation is a 
source of frequent criticism. Three citations are indicative of the many that might 
be cited. 

The key to the whole problem lies in the fact that it is comparatively 

easy to add items to the program of a university and almost impossible 
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to remove them once they are established. In the threadbare cliche of 
the faculty clubs, "No educational experiment ever fails. 



Virtually every student of college curricula for the past several decades 
has inveighed against the proliferation of courses. ^ 



The greatest extravagance in almost every type of institution from the 
smallest to the largest lies in the curriculum. . . . Institutions have 
permitted their course offerings to grow more and more numerous, to pro- 
liferate beyond real needs. Too many of our institutions have been 
victimized by the cult of coverage.^ 

In Memo to a College Trustee ,^ Ruml and Morrison tied course proliferation to the most 
serious general problem facing the liberal arts colleges - the "prevailing low level 
of academic salaries.". They suggested that raising of salaries to an adequate level 
could be accomplished with far less money than might be surmised if the colleges would 
become more efficient in their operation, as measured by: (1) the ratio of students 

to faculty, (2) average number of faculty hours spent in instruction, and (3) the 
relation of faculty compensation to tuition income. The overall student -teacher ratio 
set as a goal for liberal arts colleges of 800 or more enrollment by Ruml and Morrison 
was 20 to 1. 

Subsequently, McGrath made a study of the curricular offerings of a number of liberal 
arts colleges as they related to certain factors (Memo to a College Faculty Member ).^ 
He found that the range of credit hours offered by colleges in various subject matter 
areas was very great. He found that there was no relationship between the number of 
courses and the size of the student body; that faculty yield (student credit hours 
produced) is related to average class size, but that faculty yield and teaching load 
are negatively related. That is, in the schools having small average classes the 
faculty has large average teaching loads. He found that when he compared colleges 
with essentially the same average faculty salary, some operate more economically than 
do others by restricting the number of small classes and increasing the number of 
larger classes. 

McGrath concluded that if a liberal arts college wished to improve its financial 
position it could do so by raising its enrollment, by keeping its advanced courses 
to a number consistent with the requirements for a major, and by developing some form 
of genr.ral education program with quite large classes. 

Referring to the liberal arts college, Mayhew, following a review of a number of 
studies relating to course proliferation, observed: 

The burden of these various reports has been that faculty salaries are 
intimately bound to the number of courses a liberal arts college offers. 

If the number of courses can be reduced with an attendant increase in 
the average class size, it is possible, over a period of years, to 
reduce the number of faculty members needed and fo raise faculty salaries. 

Or if enrollment is increasing, it is similarly possible to retain a 



ICaplow and McGee, op. cit ., p. 237. 

^Mayhew, op. cit ., p. 53. 

^The Commission on Financing of Higher Education, Nature and Needs of Higher Education 
(New York City: Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 106. 

^Beardsley Ruml and Donald H. Morrison, Memo to a College Trustee: A Report on Finan - 
cial and Structural Problems of the Liberal College (New York City: McGraw-Hill Book 

Co., Inc., 1959). 

^Earl J. McGrath, Memo to A College Faculty Member (New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1961). 
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faculty at its present size and, as enrollments increase, to increase salaries 
rather markedly. Although some faculty members have accepted the principles of 
these analyses, they have t 3 ^ically hot willingly put them into practice. Indeed, 
when the matter of curriculum reduction is mentioned, a variety of objections is 
raised why the number of courses should not be decreased.^ 

We acknowledge the evils of course proliferation. Undue proliferation is unsound 
economically, and, in extreme form, it disposes toward unsound education. We recog - 
nize it as an important factor in some situations in lowering of the student-teacher 
ratio to a point that impoverishes both the faculty and the institution. It does 
not follow, however, tlat proliferation of courses is the only, or always the primary , 
cause of low student-teacher ratios in institutions. There are other factors that may 
have an impact in this direction . 

We are not so credulous as to believe that the Oregon post-high school institutions 
have escaped entirely an affliction so common. Yet such proliferation as there may 
be appears not to have had the effect of reducing the student- teacher ratios in our 
public institutions below a reasonable figure . 

The reader will recall that Ruml and Morrison sought to establish for the liberal arts 
colleges, as a goal, an overall student -teacher ratio of 20 to 1, which, together with 
the staff load suggested by Ruml and Morrison, would have permitted the colleges to 
raise salaries substantially. It is interesting to observe that the foregoing goal is 
exceeded by the three liberal arts colleges of the state system (EOC, OCE, SOC) which 
are estimated to have in 1966-67 student-teacher ratios of 20.386 to 1, Portland 
State College, which is just beginning to move into graduate work to any degree, is 
estimated to have a ratio of 18.598 to 1. The two universities (UO and OSU), having 
very substantial graduate programs, are estimated to have student- teacher ratios just 
in excess of 16 to 1. 

In the five Oregon community colleges offering college transfer programs in 1964-65, 
the student- teacher ratio was, in those programs, in ascending order, 15.5 to 1, 17.9 
to 1, 19.6 to 1, 20.9 to 1, and 22.9 to 1. 

In the independent colleges and universities of Oregon, the reported student-teacher 
ratios range from 8.2 to 1 in one of the most prestigious institutions (middle-size), 
to 17.2 to 1 in a slightly larger institution (one of the four largest independent 
institutions in Oregon in terms of student FTE in 1964-65) . In the independent 
institutions having fewer than 40 FTE faculty in 1964-65, the student-teacher ratios 
in 1964-65, in ascending order by size of faculty, were 15.7 to 1, 10.3 to 1, 11.9 to 
1, 9.6 to 1, 11.4 to 1. In those independent institutions having from 40 to 75 FTE 
faculty, the student-teacher ratios were: 14.3 to 1, 17.2 to 1, 14.6 to 1. Among 

the institutions with a faculty FTE more than 75, the student-teacher ratios were: 

8.2 to 1, 15.1 to 1, and 15.0 to 1. 

We recognize that continuing effort must be made through appropriate faculty and 
administrative channels to identify and eliminate from our curricula any undesirable 
proliferation of courses, and to block unwise proliferation in the future. But we 
also recognize that an important element in the psychic income of some staff members 
is the privilege of offering work in one's specialty. Within reason, and used judi- 
ciously by curricular authorities sensitive to the dangers of proliferation, we 
believe that such opportunities may usefully be provided . 

The Professor and Undergraduate Teaching 

The criticism most often made of the colleges and universities in recent years is 
that teaching, particularly undergraduate teaching, is being neglected - sacrificed 

Mayhew, op. cit ., p. 56. 
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schools. And despite their efforts, they are still the subjects of criticism that 
they are not turning out a sufficient number of qualified PhD's in many fields to 
meet the demands. 

It must be obvious that if professors are required by the demands of society to 
spend more time teaching upper-division and graduate courses, they inevitably will 
have less time for undergraduate teaching, particularly the survey-type lower- 
division courses. 

3 . There has been an increasing demand upon the time of university professors , 

particularly in the sciences and the social sciences, from government and business 
and industry . Research has become a national passion, as it has come to be seen 
as the source of our national well-being and the base of our economic progress. 

And the brainpower represented in our universities has come to be a major resource 
to all aspects of our economic life - business, industry, agriculture, the pro- 
fessions. Participation in these research and service activities in the practical 
world has its advantages to the university professor, not the least of which is 
that it permits him to maintain a continuing and close touch with the realities 
of the world to which his theories of the classroom relate. 

The upshot of these developments has been that in our universities we are using, in a 
teaching capacity in some areas of the undergraduate curriculum, some young, prom- 
ising, often very gifted, young men and women, who, as graduate students, are in 
preparation to take their places on college and university faculties across the land. 
It is these graduate students, often referred to as "graduate assistants," who are 
filling in the spots that were once filled by full-time faculty members. It is their 
use which has been the cause of much misunderstanding as to the status of the reaching 
in the lower- division college years. Actually, these graduate assistants are mature 
people, usually well along toward the completion of their doctoral work. Many of them 
are former professors or professors-on- leave from other institutions, with consider- 
able teaching experience in other colleges or universities, who are serving as "grad- 
uate assistants" during their pursuit of the doctorate on the university campus. Some 
are gifted teachers, and all are judged to be competent by the department for which 
they teach, or they would not be assigned to teaching. They are sometimes better 
teachers than the senior professors whom they replace. 

Moreover, these graduate assistants, as doctoral students, are in many instances in 
preparation to become college and university professors and will do so upon receipt 
of their degrees. Teaching as a graduate assistant represents a very significant part 
of their preparation, for it is here that they have the opportunity of practicing the 
art of teaching, hopefully under the oversight of proven, senior professors. As the 
source of future college and university professors, the university would be ill- 
disposed to forego, for these teachers-in-training, this important apprenticeship in 
the art they will practice upon being awarded their degrees. Such apprenticeship 
activities suppose, however, that the university will maintain a close and continuous 
oversight of the apprentice-in-training. Without such oversight, the interests of 
neither the undergraduate studentnor the teacher- in- training can be effectively 
served. 

We believe that the need for concern with the improvement of teaching in our institu- 
tions is a continuing one. But we belisve that undergraduate teaching has been 
maligned beyond justification. The universities are dealing with difficult and 
serious tasks which society has placed upon them. They have endeavored to adjust 
their operations to meet these changing demands. They ask only that society recognize 
the magnitude of the tasks and not render more difficult the lot of the colleges and 
universities by blanket indictments such as one discussed above. 

We do believe, however, that the institutions must concern themselves with more care- 
ful supervision of their graduate assistants who are employed in any aspect of teach- 
ing in the institution. Parenthetically, we would note that graduate assistants are 
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used at all levels, and not exclusively at the undergraduate level. The supervision 
of graduate assistants in their teaching, which we here urge, will improve the quality 
of their teaching service to the institution and will, at the same time, permit the 
institution to assist its graduate students interested in a career in college teaching 
to hone their abilities as teachers as a part of their preparation for full-time 
emplo 3 mient following the completion of their degree programs. We believe that the 
following will assist in the upgrading of the quality of the teaching service rendered 
by graduate teaching assistants. 

1 » .Efforts should be made to establish more adequate inducements, both professional 
and financial, -for teaching assistants, which will make teaching assistantships 
more competitive with the graduate research fellowships for the ablest graduate 
students . There is some evidence in the sciences that the abler graduate students 
tend to be drawn toward fellowships or research assistantships more than coward 
teaching assistantships. This seems to be so because of two factors: (1) Fellow- 

ships or graduate research assistantships tend to be more rewarding financially 
because they often are tax-free, they tend to pay more, and, in the case of 
research assistantships, they offer 12-month employment more frequently than is 
true of teaching assistantships, (2) The student with a fellowship or a research 
assistantship is able to push ahead more rapidly toward the fulfillment of degree 
requirements, for, in the case of many fellowships, he is required to return no 
service to the institution and, in the case of the research assistantship, the 
research work undertaken is often the avenue by which he meets the doctoral 
dissertation requirements. The teaching assistant, on the other hand, is being 
paid for services rendered to the institution which, while useful to the student 
as teaching experience, often do not move him toward completion of the degree 
requirements. 

Harold Orlans, of the Brookings Institution, in a study of the effects of federal 
programs in higher education in 36 colleges and universities, found that "chairmen 
of major science departments were- widely ageed that, at present, it is the poorer 
and not the best graduate students who are likely to be teaching assistants . 
However, in the case of the humanities, the opposite appeared from Orlans' study 
to be true. In the humanities, teaching assistantships were awarded to the best 
students, for it was expected that they would become teachers, not researchers. 
Orlans suggested that teaching assistantships would be more competitive with 
fellowships if there were available oummer research stipends for teaching assist- 
ants, and if fellowship holders were required to teach part time. 

A recent study at the University of Oregon revealed that, in the fall of 1965, of 
the more than 2,800 students registered for graduate credit, 486 held teaching 
assistantships, 172 were research assistants, and more than 155 received fellow- 
ships. A study involving the opinions of seven department heads, in departments 
having fellowships, research assistantships, and teaching assistantships to award, 
indicated that it was the opinion of these department heads that graduate stu- 
dents, given a choice of the three types of assistance, would rank them in the 
foregoing order as to student preference. These department heads further reported 
that they tended to offer any available felloxvships to their most able students. 

2 . Systematic and orderly programs for providing continuous supervision of teaching 
assistants by regular faculty members should be established . This is not to 
suggest that there is no supervision of student assistants at present. There is, 
in many instances. But it is spotty and lacks the consistency that a soundly 
organized institutional program, department by department and school by school, 
should manifest. The character of the supervision presently offered varies from 
department to department, school to school, and from professor to professor 
within the departments and schools. We believe that a soundly structured program 
of supervision would do more than almost anything else to improve the whole 

lOrlans, op. cit. , p. 71. 
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system of teaching assistance, and would improve the level of instruction in those 
areas in which teaching assistants are being employed. We are confident that the 
teaching assistants themselves would welcome such attention from regular staff 
members . 

We believe that institution s, having as one of their objectives the preparation of 

college and univers ity teachers, should provide, in their D reparatinn proerams for 
all their graduate st udents interested in preparing for teaching careers, opp ortu- 
nity to s ecure supervised teaching experience as an itt^portant aspect of the stu - 
dents' total preparation leading to the terminal degree (usually the doctoral 
degree)^. As the PhD candidate is given faculty oversight in gaining research 
experience to prepare him for his role as a researcher, so, we believe, should 
prospective college teachers receive the benefits of supervised teaching experi- 
ence, as a part of their preparation programs, to prepare them for effective roles 
as teachers. As it stands, there is no emphasis upon the acquisition of teaching 
experience comparable to the emphasis upon research which accompanies the develop- 
ment of an acceptable dissertation. In the latter case, students are given the 
attention of a faculty dissertation advisor and the help of a committee of out- 
standing faculty members to advise with them concerning the development of an 
acceptable research dissertation. With rare exception, there is no comparable 

attention paid to the student's development of teaching skills. We believe there 
should be. 

Moreover, we believe that an effective program of apprenticeship in teaching 
should include provision for evaluation of the apprentice teacher and the ma inte- 
nance of records o f his achievements as a teaching apprentice . Thus, the insti- 
tution will be in a position to know how most effectively to employ its graduate 
assistants in its own teaching programs, based upon the institution's observation 
of the student s capacities, and the institution can more effectively advise 
prospective employers of their graduate students concerning the students' capaci- 
ties, in the teaching field. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Selected Educational Resources 



The "selected" educational resources to which this chapter is devoted are: libraries, 

computers, and educational television. 



Libraries 

Libraries are at the heart of the institutions of higher learning. Their ancient 
role as repositories of knowledge is, in some respects, unchanged. But the changes 
in the processes of education and of research, together with the revolution which is 
occurring in the world of knowledge, face today's libraries with challenges of which 
their ancient counterparts could not have dreamed. 

. There is the matter of the rapidly expanding number and variety of users to be 
served. 

The enrollment statistics for Oregon, presented in Chapter III, suggest one 
aspect of the magnitude of enrollment increases that library planners must have 
in mind in planning for the future library needs. And it should be remembered 
that the gross enrollment figures conceal the fact that an increasing number of 
graduate students are a part of the total figures; that graduate student demands 
upon the library resources are necessarily greater than those of the undergraduate 
students. 

Moreover, to an increasing extent, our libraries are serving not alone regularly 
enrolled students, but the needs of business, industry, and government as well. 
This is particularly true of the libraries designed to serve research needs in 
the graduate program. 

. There is the impact of changes in educational procedures and objectives - of 
which the potential teacher shortage, the greater emphasis upon independent study 
by students, and the greater emphasis upon academic mastery are only illustrative. 
But these changes, in the aggregate, all lead to increasing demands upon the 
libraries. 

. There is the tremendous increase in volume of information being published each 
year. 

Access to the accumulated and accumulating knowledge and wisdom of mankind is 
important to students at all levels - particularly at the graduate level - and 
to all types of research. But knowledge is so abundant that even the finest 
library contains only a fraction of the world's published knowledge. The struggle 
to keep within hailing distance of the frontiers of even a few fields is a dif- 
ficult one for libraries. It is estimated that currently published scientific 
journals alone may total 100,000 thr'oughout the world. Some 33,000 newspapers 
and 70,000 journals are published on a regular basis. In the field of medicine, 
it is estimated that some 200,000 journal articles and 10,000 monographs are pub- 
lished annually. And the promise is that knowledge will increase at an acceler- 
ating rate in the years ahead. 
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As the quantity of recorded knowledge increases » so it is divided into an increasing 
number of areas of specialization. The organization of this flood of knowledge 
so as to give coherence to it, and make it readily retrievable in an organized 
and useful form, is a continuing problem with the libraries. 

. There are the increasingly varied forms that recorded knowledge takes. 

The printed page, once the only form of recorded knowledge, is no longer so. Now, 
such other forms as films, microfilms, punch cards, magnetic tapes, and computers 
offer useful alternative forms for storing knowledge and facilitating its ready 
retrieval. It is perhaps only a slight exaggeration to say that the form in 
which recorded materials will appear in the future will be almost as diverse as 
the subjects they treat. It is this diversity of alternatives for storage and 
retrieval of data and information which faces libraries with one of their most 
puzzling conundrums - hovr best to meld the printed page and these newer forms of 
storage in a combination which will at any given moment provide the libraries' 
clientele with the most efficient service at costs within available financial 
means . 

The magnitude of the problems we face in providing effective library service through 
our institutions of higher education suggests the character of the effort it will 
take to solve these library problems effectively. A joint attack upon them must be 
made, utilizing the combined resources of our institutions of higher education and 
appropriate resources from business, industry, and. government. Ours must be a coor- 
dinated approach to the problems of library service. 

There already exist in Oregon some elements of library coordination within the State 
System of Higher Education, through the director of libraries (currently the director 
of libraries of the University of Oregon) who is appointed by the State Board of 
Higher Education. There exists within the state system some division of labor in 
library housekeeping, such, for example, as the joint ordering of books for selec- 
ted state system institutions (OSU, SOC, OCE and OTI) . The libraries of the 
University of Oregon and Oregon State University are in close and frequent contact, 
and faculty and students from the two universities have ready access to materials 
from either library. Duplicate card files are maintained in the two libraries to 
facilitate the ready use of materials, and there is a substantial interlibrary loan 
program between the two libraries. More recently, a statewide committee, having 
representation from the ten libraries of the Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
was appointed by the director of libraries to study the applications of computers 
and other automated devices to the library problems within the state system. In con- 
junction with the operations of this interinstitutional library committee, each 
individual library in the state system has organized its own internal campus committee, 
which is concentrating on one aspect of the computer application traffic. These sub- 
committees will report their findings to the interinstitutional committee. 

The State System of Higher Education experience in cooperation among libraries pro- 
vides a useful base upon which to build what Oregon now needs, an even wider coor- 
dination of library resources within the state. We are not prepared here to partic- 
ularize the extent and the character of the coordination that is feasible and desir- 
able for tying together the resources of the State System of Higher Education, the 
independent colleges and universities, the community colleges, and business and 
industry. The committee makes no pretense to having either the expertise or the 
other resources required to develop a plan of library coordination for Oregon. But 
the committee's conviction is that the most effective library development and use 
will occur only under a coordinated plan which provides for the cooperative develop- 
ment of library resources and the cooperative use of the total resources within the 
state on an equitable and rational basis. Such coonerative use will obviously lead 
to the development of a communications network within the state, including, at least 
within the Willamette Valley, such developments as overnight delivery service and 
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other more modern means of communication such as teletype, facsimile transmission, 
microprint copying, and reading devices, and the like. 

What is needed, and what the committee strongly recommends, is that there be created a 
committee by the Educational Coordinating Council to give study to the development 
of an overall plan of coordination for library development and use, involving the 
resources of the State Library, the libraries of the State System of Higher Education , 
the libraries of the independent colleges and universities, the community college 
libraries, and the library resources of business, industry, and government, which , 
in specialized areas, are very significant . 



Development of Needed Computer Facilities 

A coordinated, long-range plan for the development of needed computer facilities in 
Oregon, accessible to students and faculties throughout the state, is necessary to 
the long-range development of graduate study and the development of research of all 
kinds . . One of the potential capabilities of such a plan would be; (1) to encourage 
the joint use of computer facilities, wherever feasible, and (2) to encourage insti- 
tutions, as they develop or purchase computers, to have in mind the potentialities 
for the integrated use of computer units geographically separated, when compatible 
computer units are established at the several institutions. 

There already exists a substantial measure of coordination in this field within the 
State System of Higher Education. For more than three years, there has been opera- 
tive within the State System of Higher Education an interinstitutional committee on 
computer activities, one of whose principal purposes has been to develop a statement 
of computer needs for the state system institutions, as a useful guide for institu- 
tions of the state system. The statement of needs and objectives having been com- 
pleted in 1966, the committee is now concentrating its resources in five specific 
areas, as follows; 

1. A study of computer systems for instruction and research. 

2. A study of registrars' functions and possible computer applications thereto. 

3. A study of the application of computerized techniques to budgeting procedures, 
facilities planning, and institutional management generally. 

4. A special accounting study to be conducted independently by a consulting firm, 
with a view to developing a plan for computer applications. 

5. A limited study of libraries and the possible use of computers-' in their operation. 

A significant function of the foregoing committee has been review of institutional 
plans for the development, leasing, or purchasing of computer hardware, in an effort 
to encourage the development, in the state system institutions, of computer resources 
that are not unnecessarily duplicative and that, to the maximum possible, are comple- 
mentary and yet compatible, so that the computers situated on the several campuses 
may be used effectively together. 

In the independent colleges and universities, interest is developing in the expansion 
of computer resources. Reed College, the University of Portland, Linfield, and Lewis 
and Clark College each has a computer at present, and there have been some prelimin- 
ary discussions among some of the independent institutions concerning the feasibility 
of developing shared computer facilities. The Oregon Regional Primate Research Center 
has substantial computer facilities, which have been used by programing classes in 
the metropolitan area. 
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Thus, we see in Oregon evidences of interest in the colleges and universities in 
establishing or in expanding computer resources, and a willingness to collaborate 
and cooperate in planning for the establishment of computer systems that will comple- 
ment each other and permit the ready transfer of data from one to another. 

What we. should like to see encouraged is: (1) a continuation of the state system 
coordination program, (2) the stimulation of cooperative planning and operation of 
computer facilities in the independent colleges and universities, and (3) the 
exchange of information concerning computer plans among the institutions of higher 
education in Oregon, public and independent. We believe that the impetus in the 
state system is already there. It seems to us that the Oregon Independent Colleges 
Association should endeavor to stimulate continuing cooperation among the independent 
institutions in planning in the computer area, and that representatives of both groups 
(state system and independent institutions) should periodically meet to exchange 
information concerning plans for the expansion and further use of computer resources. 
The instrumentality of the Educational Coordinating Council could best serve this 
function through the establishment of a subcommittee to provide for coordination of 
information concerning developments in the field of computer planning and usage in 
the colleges and universities of Oregon. Nor should the possibility of shared use 
of facilities with non-educational agencies be overlooked. But this we leave to the 
subcommittee. 



Educational Television 

There is ample evidence to indicate that television has the potential to become an 
effective educational medium in post-high school education. Its potential for post- 
high school education has two basic dimensions: (1) television can be used to sig- 

nificant advantage in both formal and auxiliary educational programs of two- and 
four-year institutions, and (2) it can become a major force in programs of continuing 
education as part of the responsibility of institutions of higher education to the 
general public. This chapter, therefore, focuses on educational television as it 
relates to these two aspects of post-high school education. The potential of tele- 
vision for improvement of public school education will be noted only in its relation- 
ship to programs of post-high school education. 

Ultimately, higher education will maintain and improve its quality in direct propor- 
tion to its translation of the findings of experimentation and innovation into class- 
room and instructional procedures. Before innovation can be established as routine, 
however, it must withstand reasonable tests of time and efficiency. Television is 
a cultural innovation which has received great acceptance as a medium of information 
and entertainment but which has not received unqualified endorsement as an instruc- 
tional medium; and so it should be, since its full effect on the quality of education 
over the long term has not yet been determined. Even the most enthusiastic support- 
ers of educational television acknowledge that many unresolved questions still exist 
regarding the specific manner in which television should be used in higher education. 
These questions include consideration of the long-term effects of television teaching 
upon the quality of education, the most appropriate uses of television in the class- 
room, how to balance television instruction with procedures designed to retain per- 
sonal contact in education, and many others. 

Consideration of the potential of television as an educational innovation should be 
directed toward questions of instructional quality in contrast with an indiscriminate 
search for economy - although economies to be obtained will be welcome and sought. 
They should not, however, be sought at the expense of adequacy of instruction. To 
a large extent the use of television was initially espoused by both its advocates 
and opponents on the basis of extreme over-simplification. Advocates, on one hand, 
enthusiastically "oversold" television as an economic panacea and uncritically asso- 
ciated it with the concept of the "master teacher" as the basic means of improving 
education. A predominant image that has been attached to the use of television is 
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*one of instantaneous and great financial economy because of television's ability to 
reach large numbers of students with fewer teachers than conventional methods. Con- 
versely, critics limited themselves to discrediting such claims and concepts without 
attempting careful, thorough analysis of television's educational capacity before 
suggesting that it be discarded. 

The infancy of television education - which even at the present time has reached a 
maturity of only about 15 years - was largely characterized by such oversimplified 
and polemic attitudes, an atmosphere which has hindered its development. Educational 
television in the future can profit greatly by an understanding of the earlier period 
and by replacing superficial stereotypes and images with carefully collected data and 
evidence as a basis for the next major thrust in its future development. 

Television is not magic. It will not decrease costs of instruction automatically. , 
And yet, wisely used, it can attain many fundamental objectives in education. By 
this time most major colleges and universities, including institutions in Oregon, 
have amassed a significant amount of information about the role that television has 
to play in education. They have an understanding of its benefits - and a realization 
of its limitations. Recognizing that many questions are yet to be answered and many 
problems yet to be solved, higher education in Oregon is committed to the development 
of television as an educational medium. Its commitment is based upon knowledge that 
is now available from recent years of experimentation in Oregon and upon its resolve 
to answer the broad questions which still remain. Enough is nox 7 known about televi- 
sion education to justify utilization and extension of television programs in specif- 
ically designed areas and to know unequivocally that television will stay as a 
positive force in education. Enough is yet to be learned to demand that its utiliza- 
tion be subjected to continuous research and to definite developmental phases. 

Historical Development of Educational Television 
in the Oregon State System of Higher Education 

From the early 1950 's the Oregon State System of Higher Education, which involves a 
liignly centralized administration for the publicly supported colleges and universities 
in the state, has been concerned with the potential of television for educational 
purposes. Because of the degree of centralization in higher education, Oregon seemed 
to present a unique setting for some exploration into. the inter institutional use of 
television. Late in 1955, an interinstitutional committee was developed to study 
the possibilities of linking Oregon colleges and universities through televised 
instruction. Plans were formulated which resulted in the implementation of inter- 
institutional television teaching at the beginning of the 1957-58 academic year. A 
grant of $200,000 from The Fund for the Advancement of Education helped to initiate 
the experiment. Matching funds from the State System of Higher Education permitted 
the acquisition and installation of the necessary television equipment. 

Although the original plan called for a closed-circuit^ instructional television sys- 
tem, the project was finally carried out through the use of open-circuit television 
facilities. An educational television station, KOAC-TV, Channel 7, was constructed 
near Corvallis, Oregon, at a central location so that its broadcast range would reach 
three public institutions of higher education which planned to participate in the 



iThe terms "closed-circuit” and "open-circuit" are defined as follows : 

Closed-circuit - a television system in which studio broadcasts can be received only 
on television sets that are connected directly to the studio or control facility by 
cable. Closed-circuit broadcasts are not received by the general public on home 
sets. For example, closed-circuit systems are used by industry in specific buildings 
to oversee plant operations, in banks to oversee activities within the bank building, 
by airlines in terminals to provide traffic information, etc. Most colleges and 
universities use closed-circuit systems for their television instruction. Oregon 
College of Education, Oregon State University, Portland State College, and the 
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experiment. The participating state institutions during the first phase of the proj- 
ect were Oregon College of Education at Monmouth, Oregon State University at 
Corvallis, and the University of Oregon at Eugene. Willamette University, an inde- 
pendent institution in Salem, also accepted an invitation to participate, so the 
initial number of institutions which participated was four. 

Telecourse offerings were started in October of 1957 and from three to five televised 
courses have been offered for interinstitutional use each school year since that 
time. Willamette University withdrew from participation after the 1958-59 academic 
year, but Portland State College entered as a participant after the educational tele- 
vision station, KOAP-TV, Channel 10, in Portland, went on the air in 1961. The two 
educational television stations have microwave interconnections which have permitted 
simultaneous broadcast of the telecourses for use at institutions on any of four 
state campuses. The open-circuit broadcasts have also permitted reception of and 
enrollment in any of the course offerings by interested citizens within range of the 
educational television stations, which reach approximately 75% of the population of 
the state. 

Continuing support for the project was supplied by a supplementary grant from the 
Ford Foundation which permitted some professors, who taught televised courses during 
the 1959-60, 1960-61, and 1961-62 school years, to devote their full efforts to tele- 
vision teaching. Since that time the interinstitutional courses by television have 
been completely supported by the participating colleges and universities and from 
centralized activities of the Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

The Current Status of Educational Television 
In the State System of Higher Education 

At the present time, for reasons noted below, the state system institutions are at 
a point of transition in the use of educational television. Essentially, they are 
emerging from dependence upon an interinstitutional arrangement for television 
instruction to the establishment of closed-circuit capacity on the respective cam- 
puses as the most efficient means for achieving the potential benefits of television 
for instruction. 

Open-Circuit - Public Service Broadcast 

For the Continuing Education of Oregon's Citizens 

A substantial broadcast service for the continuing education and enrichment of the 
citizenry of Oregon and for the public schools has been offered through open-circuit 
television by the Division of Continuing Education. A basic objective underlying 
the initial establishment of the state system's , television facility and related pro- 
grams by the State System of Higher Education was to capture the potential television 
seemed to have for extending the resources of the institutions of higher education 
to the public. The Division of Continuing Education, which operates under the phil- 
osophy of "the state is a campus," is uniquely equipped for this aspect of public 



University of Oregon have closed-circuit systems for their respective campuses. 
Closed-circuit television does not reach other campuses through direct broadcast. 

Open-circuit - a broadcast system in which programs can be received by the general 
public on home sets. Major commercial channels are open-circuit; the state-owned 
educational channels, 7 and 10, are open-circuit. Open-circuit tioadcasts can be 
received in college classrooms - as on any home set within range. An open-circuit 
system permits simultaneous broadcast from one institution to others within range. 

An institution can have its own closed-circuit system for course instruction and 
also receive courses via open-circuit from other institutions. The Oregon Inter- 
institutional Teaching Project used the open-circuit system, 
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service by higher education. The following statement, submitted by the Division of 
Continuing Education, illustrates its future developmental emphases: 

With the lessening emphasis on interins titutional use of television, the 
staff of Educational Media is able to look into other areas of educational 
need in the state where educational television might perform worthwhile and 
necessary functions. Possibilities for doing in-service training or con- 
tinuing education programs for profess?.ons , organizations, and governmental 
agencies are under careful study. For example, the division has produced 
a series of 17 programs with the Oregon Medical Association designed to 
bring specialists' information to the general practitioner in the state; 
this effort will be continued. Plans are proceeding with the Oregon Bar 
Association for a continuing education series for Oregon lawyers. These 
are but two examples. There are needs in many other areas for which ETV 
can offer a real service, particularly in terms. of providing non-credit 
instructional programs to the public. For example, a course in lip read- 
ing for the hard of hearing will be broadcast in 1966-67 in cooperation 
with the Portland Center for Hearing and Speech. Instruction in reading 
improvement, typing, shorthand, first aid, etc,, are other examples of 
areas where the Division of Continuing Education can program successfully. 



The community college growth suggests a third area where ETV might serve. 
Currently under study is the possibility of broadcasting needed courses 
to the community colleges to help them provide top instruction in areas 
where they may have difficulty providing adequate staff. 

Programing for the public schools through the State Department of Education, 
with the objective of 20 hours of broadcast per week, will be continued, 
as will in-service programs for teachers of the public schools. 

Many problem areas in our society, identified by Congress in terms of 
federal legislation, lend themselves to treatment through ETV as part of 
the effort to solve them. The Division of Continuing Education, as a 
"non-institution," is seeking increasingly to achieve recognition as a 
medium of tremendous potential for helping to deal with these problems - 
urbanization, poverty, re-training, illiteracy, old age, technical ser- 
vices, mental health, etc. Agencies are being encouraged to develop 
programs and proposals to determine the role ETV might play and the funds 
necessary to carry out the role. 

Besides these relatively new directions of programing, there exists the 
continuing responsibility to broadcast fine cultural, public affairs, and 
informational programs (that are not available through commercial broad- 
cast stations) , as well as providing worthwhile and exciting programs for 
children. 

The rich resource of the faculties of our institutions of higher education 
in Oregon are available in providing these services. The Division of Con- 
tinuing Education will continue to search for ways to "exploit" this 
resource satisfactorily in attempting to achieve common goals of all units 
of higher education,^ 

Open-Circuit - Inter ins titutional 

Oregon's primary experience with educational television from 1957 to 1961 was organ- 
ized on an inter ins titutional basis through open-circuit. During 1965-66, eight years 
after the inception of these interinstitutional programs, only three courses were 
offered through interinstitutional television. Interinstitutional course enrollments 

Statement by Mr, William McGrath, television program manager, KOAC-TV, 
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have decreased steadily with a corollary increase in single-institutional use. The 
faculties of the state system institutions of higher education have expressed a clear 
preference for reduced emphasis on open-circuit interinstitutional television teaching 
and greater emphasis upon closed-circuit teaching on a single campus. The basis for 
this conclusion is described completely in I nterinstitutional Teaching by Television , 
Final Report, 1957-1964 , by Glenn Starlin and John E. Lai las. The report states as 
follows : 

Simultaneous distribution of courses by television to several campuses in 
Oregon has not yet seemed to display sufficient clear advantage in instruc- 
tion to capture the imagination and support of enough faculty members at 
the different participating institutions to stimulate adoption of the pro- 
gram as a regularly accepted part of academic instruction in the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. . . 

Overall, it has been a most worthwhile adventure in educational innovation, 
both in the utilization of television and as an exercise in interinstitu- 
tional cooperation and administration. Although there have been continual 
administrative problems and less than enthusiastic acclaim in acceptance of 
interinstitutionally inspired televised courses, the experiment has proved 
beyond any doubt that television has the potential to become an effective 
tool in education ... It will not transform mediocre teaching, nor will 
it destroy superior instruction if the necessary adaptation is made to 
television's limitations and advantages. As an innovation in instruction, 
it disrupts some established patterns in the teaching and learning process, 
and it can be expected to meet with some resistance. In the final analysis 
and over a period of time, however, as each of the Oregon institutions 
becomes more familiar with the use of television on its own campus, it may 
be that a future demand will develop for further exploration of interinsti- 
tutional television as a means of strengthening the state's pool of 
instructional resources. 

Closed-Circuit Television 

The following data were extracted directly from statements of future developmental 
plans of Oregon College of Education at Monmouth, Oregon State University, Portland 
State College, and the University of Oregon, These data provide much of the raw 
material on which final recommendations of this report are based; they illustrate 
the essence of television in post-high school education. 

Oregon College of Education .^ The experience of Oregon College of Education with 
interinstitutional television (open-circuit) has been reasonably satisfactory for 
both students and faculty. The reactions of students were mixed to some extent, but 
favorable overall, since certain courses were available that might not have been 
otherwise, and a large number of students were served at a relatively low cost to the 
college budget. During the past few years, OCE has been receiving courses in phil- 
osophy, ^eneral'psychology , 'and personal hygiene. Enrollments in the three courses 
averaged close to 300 students during fall tenn each year; they fell off considerably 
during the winter and spring when the second and third terms of general psychology 
were not required in the programs of the- students . 

When Oregon College of Education secured closed-circuit television for campus use, 
a marked increase in interest and effectiveness was noted. Certain courses in the 
art department have been televised regularly during the past year and have been well 
accepted by the' students and the faculty. By use of closed-circuit television and 
video tape, it has been possible to schedule courses at the convenience of the stu- 
dents throughout the day, and other departments are televising portions of their 



^Prepared by Dr. Walter Snyder, dean of instruction. 
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the anticipati on of the faculty at OCE t hat, with further experience, 
more interest and participation will occur. 



Another particularly significant and effective use of closed-circuit television on 
the OCE campus has developed in connection with education and psychology courses 

observation of classroom teaching is an important part. Through television. 
Children can be observed in the campus school, and faculty can develop extremely val- 
uable discussions of important incidents and experiences in the classroom setting. 
Many of these are video taped, particularly if they have significance for understand- 
ing children or objectifying steps in the learning or teaching process. These video 
tapes are retained and used in special sequences. Some interest has been expressed 
on other campuses in the use of this material, particularly where the universities 
or colleges involved do not have access to campus school facilities. This has 
resulted in the establishment of video tape exchange among various campuses. 

Almost without exception, the departments of the college are increasingly interested 
in and aware of the potential for use of closed -circuit television when accompanied 
by video tape equipment. The physical education department uses it regularly for 
immediate playback and self-observation by students in action situations. A similar 
use IS made in the music department where students observe themselves conducting a 
musical group and participate in self-critiques , which are highly valuable learning 
experiences. In certain phases of the humanities departments, such as drama and 
speech, the same playback, self-observation technique is used. 

The department of education is a heavy user of closed-circuit television and considers 
the medium to be an extremely important adjunct of its instructional programs. The 
demands of education, together with those of other departments listed above, have 
resulted in full use of the present facility, and even now there is a need for some 



^egon State University.! In less than one decade instructional television has grown 
^to a significant factor in the curricular planning of Oregon State University. 

The first closed-circuit televised course was presented in the spring of 1957. The 
first kinescoped college course was offered in 1961. The first video-taped college 
course was introduced in 1962. The major objective of instructional television is 
the improvement of instruction. There are many factors involved in the judicious 
use of television for attaining this objective, as indicated in this report. Con- 
tinuing research assures the student of no dilution of instruction as measured by 
standard test scores in those courses or portions of courses selected at OSU for 
televised presentation. 



Year 



OSU Annual Enrollments 
in TV Courses 



1957 (Spring 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 



203, closed-circuit) 


100 


Using KOAC-TV 


554 


Using KOAC-TV 


787 


Using KOAC-TV 


1,265 


Using KOAC-TV 


2,440 


Using KOAC-TV 


4,319 


Using K0AC‘TV 


4,095 


Using KOAC-TV 


4,256 


Limited closed-circuit plus KOAC-TV 


5,186 


Limited closed-circuit plus KOAC-TV 


6,479 


Completed closed-circuit facilities 


7,000+ 



esti 



mate 



lExtracts from a statement prepared by Dr. Harold Livingston, director of classroom 
television. 
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TV Courses - 1965-66 



Enrollment 



No, Times Offered per Week 



General Hygiene (PE 160) 4 
General Biology (GS 101) 6 
General Biology (GS 102) 6 
General Biology (GS 103) 6 
General Psychology (Psy 201) 8 
General Psychology (Psy 202) 6 
General Philosophy (Phi 201) 1 
Elementary Ethics (Phi 202) 1 
Elementary Logic (Phi 203) 1 



(Philosophy sequence will be replaced by experimental math 
sequence for 1966-67.) 



1,409 

883 

803 

572 

1,269 

1,115 

116 

135 

177 



With the development of limited closed-circuit facilities, a second major program 
involving selective televised services was developed in the school year of 1964-65 
and expanded in the present school year (1965-66), The program is illustrated by 
the following examples: 

Fall 1964 to Summer 1966 
OSU staff self-evaluation tapes 
Library orientation video tape 
Special education methods class video tapes 
Teacher-trainee self-evaluation tapes 
Special tapes made for schools other than 
education 

Special workshops using our CTV services 

All students of general biology now take two televised lecture-demonstrations per 
week plus recitation and laboratory. The success of this course was a strong factor 
in bringing a large grant to the department recently for the training of biology 
teachers. 

Research regarding the interinotitutional psychology course has resulted in the OSU 
department of psychology developing its o\m. series for the coming year (1966-67), 
with each lecture pre-tested by student groups. All students will take this psychol- 
ogy course for two lectures per week plus one recitation period. 

There are valuable by-products of the program difficult to measure in dollars. By 
using television and clearing staff time for research, the biology staff has been 
able to develop new areas of biology which have brought thousands of dollars in 
grants to the institution. Video tape made it possible for Dr, Carl Anderson, 
assisted by on-campus proctors, to teach 300 students while on leave to do research 
on health problems in Norway and Sweden, Television enabled the psychology staff to 
cut their formerly very heavy teaching load sufficiently to develop an outstanding 
funded summer institute, A true cost analysis, however, cannot be made until the 
closed-circuit television facility is completed and properly equipped in Kidder hall. 
It is probable that the present program of taped courses is resulting in some savings 
to the institution over the traditional courses, but this cannot be readily determined 
at the present time due to current production arrangements with KOAC-TV, 

Next year Oregon State will be linked for closed-circuit television presentation to 
all dormitories and the Corvallis cable system to study financial factors involved 
in permitting students to view lecture portions of taped courses off campus. 

Portland State College .^ It is anticipated that the use of closed-circuit television 
can play a significant role in future years at Portland State College, Closed-circuit 

^Extracts from a statement prepared by Mr. Kenneth Butler, audio-visual librarian. 



210 staff members 
shown to 2,100 students 
shown to 1,900 students 
68 students planning to teach 

shown to 1,100 students 
12 workshop programs 
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television can also play a valuable role as the disseminating medium for all types of 
general informational and cultural material other than the purely formal material of 
instruction. The educational activities of the student body, the requirements of the 
administration, and the annual necessity for orientation of new students can be facil- 
itated by the use of closed-circuit television, provided enough viewing space is 
available. During 1964-65 PSC used closed-circuit television to offer: 

No. Times No. Students 

Courses per Week Served (per Term) 



■ . r" 

Health Education 150 3 77 I 

Geology 201,202,203 6 240 

World Literature 107, 108, 109 S 273 

Psychology 201, 202, 203 6 1,089 

Total Per Term 2,373 

Total Per Year 7,119 

No. Times No. Students 

Course Segments per Week Served (per Term) 

Library Orientation 1 2 000 

Registration Procedures 1 2,000 

Teaching Demonstrations (Elementary) Irregular 250 

Student Teaching Critiques (Secondary) Irregular 35 



Additional programs are expected to be developed for 1966-67 for the education depart- 
ment and the speech department. Philosophy 201 and 203 will be offered. Other • 
requests may be made. From 1967 on there have been no commitments made, although dis- 
cussion is proceeding in several departments regarding the use of CCTV. 

At the present time the facilities available are used to capacity. If additional 
facilities, equipment, and staff become available, it is expected that the use of 
television as an instructional and informational tool will play an increasingly 
important role in the college's activities. 

University of Oregon .^ In years to come, the increased enrollment at the University 
of Oregon may well necessitate the development of a number of lower- division courses 
for television presentation for at least parts of courses. It is anticipated that 
research will aid in the articulation of effective criteria for the development of 
these Qourses and for the evaluation of outstanding television teachers. The instruc- 
tion of large groups by television is presently being carried on at the university, 
where 13 sections of economics meet with teaching assistants to discuss the televised 
portion of each meeting, which consists of a 30-minute lecture by an experienced 
television teacher. 

Private I ine-3 (PL-3), a non-formal classroom educational programing concept directed 
toward students in dormitories and at home, is firmly committed to the concept of 
providing an electronic roof under which university students arid citizens of the com- 
munity can gather to share many of the cultural and learning experiences of university 
life. The "academic" perspective that the university can offer may provide insight 
to the community iii analyzing its own problems. By the same token the community 
offers many possibilities for academe to view life "as it really is," while contrib- 
uting to the cultural and general life of those not involved with the university. 

As examples of programing which serves the community, PL-3 has recently presented 
programs on American government, rural delinquency, and farm labor that clearly 
address themselves to problems not directly connected- to the university curriculum, 
yet vitally concerning the university and all it stands for. Future programs devel- 
oped in cooperation with the League of Women Voters and other community service 

^Extracts from a statement prepared by Dr. John Shepherd, director of broadcast 
services and televised instruction. 
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agencies will deal directly with issues of local importance. It seems evident that 
the PL-3 programing concept provides a fine opportunity for an interchange of ideas 
between the university and the community. 

PL-3 presented about 37 programs each week during fall and winter terms 1965-66, most 
of which were produced in university studios. These programs ranged from instruc- 
tional to cultural. In the "specials" category, emphasis was placed on the presenta- 
tion of public affairs programs dealing with issues of local and national interest. 

In summary, PL-3 shows a diversified and well-rounded program schedule closely fitted 
to the needs and interests of the university and the community. Examples of studio 
production for PL-3 are: 

Academic Dept. 



Title of SeriOv 


l^pe 


Length per 
Segment 


No. of 
Segment 1 


Invo Ived in 
s Production 


TV Seminar 


Instructional 


:60 


min. 


1 . 


Economics , Psych . , 
Broadcast Services 
Education 


Why Did the Fed. Do It 


Public Affairs 


:60 


min. 


1 


Economics 


TIAA 6e CREF 


Public Affairs 


:60 


min. 


1 


Office of the 
Dean of Faculties 


Eugene Campus Report 


News 


;05 


min. 


41 


Journalism 


UO College Bowl 


General 


:30 


min. 


16 


Various 


Principles of Economics 


Instructional 


:30 


min. 


54 


Economics 


Children's Literature 


Instructional 


:45 min. 


19 


Education 


Specials 


Various 


Various 


28 


Various 



Summary 

139 programs produced in studio for PL-3 only 
56 programs produced for CCTV classroom use replayed on PL- 3 in evening hours 
19 programs produced for OETV and re-run on PL-3 
214 programs produced in studio and run on PL-3 

As suggested above, closed-circuit television was also used for direct instruction 
both in and out of the classroom. These data are reported below; 

Course Title No. Times Per Week No. Students Served Per Term 



Economics 201, 202, 203^ 
Chemistry 104 (Special Sessions) 
Biology 103 (Special Sessions) 
Audio Visual Aids, Ed 435 
Children's Literature, Lib 490 
Chemistry 103c 
English 488C 
History 20ic 

Foreign Languages RL 71^ 

Physical Education 180, 291, 292^ 
Psychology 215c 
Sociology 303^ 

Speech 444c 



12 1,505 

2 300 

2 500 

3 56 

4 76 

2b 300 

2 47 

2 816 

2 56 

3 2,100 

2 274 

2 100 

2 20 



Total No. Students Served 6,150 



^This course was tape recorded at the time of first presentation. These recordings 
will be used for all instruction in the course during 1966-67. 
bNumber presentations based on average week for 1965-66. 
cMade use of segments and/or supplements on a required basis. 
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Effectiveness of Television Teaching 
For the Improvement of Instruction 



What factors regarding the relative effectiveness of television instruction should 
become determinants of its use? The preponderance of several hundred carefully 
designed studies shows few significant differences in achievement in comparable 
courses taught by conventional and television methods under controlled conditions. 

The total research effort thus far has not indicated a clear-cut direction, in terms 
of learning criteria, upon which the use of television for instruction can be based. 
Because of the lack of adequate evidence and overall guidelines, the decision to use 
television for instruction must proceed from an "ongoing empiricism" that is specific 
to the needs of departments, preferences of faculty and students, and carefully lim- 
ited overall institutional goals. There is not a satisfactory basis, as yet, to 
justify the use of television for teaching across the total spectrum of the curric- 
ulum of higher education. 

And there does exist an honest skepticism about the extensive use of television in 
higher education. At the present, total television teaching for an entire course 
should involve only a minor proportion of the total college and university education 
of students. Courses should be primarily at the lower-division level, of a type 
which is offered in multiple sections, and which is sometimes characterized by a 
lower quality of instruction than is desirable, due to shortages of fully qualified 
staff. Identification of courses within this category for television instruction 
may result in economy, flexibility in space utilization, and maintenance of quality 
education. Such a core of courses should constitute the primary limits of television 
teaching for an entire course. 

There are numerous other ways, however, by which television can be used for the 
improvement of instruction and education aside from the total teaching of regular 
courses. Because of its' capacity (1) for enrichment of regular instruction and for 
superior, demonstration-type lectures which require close-up viewing, such as in biol- 
ogy and chemistry, (2) for special applications such as in teacher-training, (3) for 
concentrating many outstanding teachers in the classroom instantaneously and repeat- 
edly, and (4) for capturing contemporary figures and phenomena, television is an 
instructional tool almost without parallel for use in conjunction with the classroom 
teacher. The above attributes, together with its capacity (although not yet com- 
pletely tested) for total instruction of courses, insure its place in higher educa- 
tion - and demand that every effort be made to exploit its potential. 

The Cost of Television Instruction 
Interinstitutional Broadcast 

State system cost data for the interinstitutional television teaching project show 
that interinstitutional television teaching has not achieved econoit^r in cost when 
compared with conventional teaching. As developed during the past seven years it has 
cost as much or more than conventional instruction. It must.be clearly stated, how- 
ever, that the interinstitutional television teaching program in Oregon was experi- 
mental in nature with the improvement of instruction as its main obiective . Courses 
common to the several participating institutions were offered in the conventional 
manner as well as by television. Representative or erven token enrollment of students 
in each televised course was sought on each campus. 

Some of the televised courses were highly specialized offerings; these courses brought 
an enriched curriculum in course availability to students at other campuses but were 
generally low in enrollment and consequently costly per student. (The cost involved 
in setting up comparable courses, however, or even a new department on a different 
campus, would have been far in excess of the actual cost of using television to dis- 
tribute a course from an institution where the specialized instructional program 
already existed.) The open-circuit system itself added to the cost per ctedit hour. 
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It must also be noted that since there never was a total enrollment in a specific 
large multiple- section course, a precise, adequate test of cost per unit was not 
achieved. 

These facts no twit^i standing, the future for interinstitutional television, as can 
best be judged at this time, suggests clearly that sufficient enrollment to achieve 
greater economy and to maintain a large scale program of courses will not be attained 
further, sufficient improvement in the quality of instruction to warrant increased 
cost has not been demonstrated except for specific applications^ related particularly 
to supplementation of the curricula of smaller institutions by their access, through 
television, to programs of larger institutions . 

Closed-Circuit Broadcast 



"Cost analyses are difficult to find in closed-circuit television literature, and are 
not sufficiently convincing to overcome skepticism and natural reluctance to 
change. Television teaching is expensive - particularly if initial investment in 
equipment and facilities is included in computations, as properly it should be. 
Theoretically, closed-circuit television teaching costs can be less than the costs of 
comparable conventional instruction for large- enrollment, multiple-section lower- 
division courses, assuming primarily a single lecturer through a relatively non- 
complex closed-circuit system. Careful cost accounting to date, however, has not 
permitted much generalization regarding cost. 

Video Tape Rebroadcast 

A significant value of video tape is to be found in immediate playback; this requires 
a television lecturer to present his lecture in person only once, rather than two or 
more times to meet different broadcast times. Video tape reproductions may have a 
potential for cost reduction, since once a video tape is made, its replay requires 
only transmission through the electronic equipment, with few other costs. At this 
stage in the development of educational television, however, great caution is war- 
ranted regarding use of video tape even though it can be a factor in decreasing the 
cost of instruction. To assume repetitive showings of courses over a period of 
several school years through video tape without careful evaluation and updating is 
an oversimplification of the requisites of quality education . 

Television as a Supplement to Faculty Resources 

Criteria for determination of whether television instruction should be more widely 
used in post-high school education in Oregon are as follows : 

1. Television teaching should result in a measurable improvement of instruction, 
such as increasing the availability of outstanding teachers, enrichment of con- 
ventional teaching, and more effective use of audio-visual materials. 

2. As with any teaching, television instruction should result in measurable student 
learning . 

3. The use of television should strengthen the state's pool of instructional 
resources, enabling the capacity of each institution to become readily available 
to other institutions. 

4. The use of television should facilitate increased efficiency in utilization of 
the physical space in institutions of higher education. 

5. The use of television should extend the educational resources of higher education 
beyond the campus to the general public. 



iLyle M, Nelson, Stanford University. 
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Factors which will govern the future use of television for teaching; 



1, Acceptance of television by the faculty of higher education. 

2, Clarification of institutional policy for governing the use of television for 
teaching . 

3. Identification of instructional areas most adaptable to television. 

4. Identification and selection of television teachers and teaching techniques. 

There is mixed reaction among college and university faculties regarding the use of 
television for instructional purposes. Although some teachers acclaim television's 
use - particularly those who have taught on television - others question its potential 
for education. If television is to gain greater acceptance as a teaching tool, there- 
fore, it is of first importance to establish basic objectives for the medium which 
are acceptable to faculty. The willingness of faculty to use the medium will depend 
in large measure upon clarification of purpose, evidence of need, and evidence that 
television will maintain or improve rather than lessen the quality of education. 



Re c ommendations 



General Planning Guidelines 

1 . Long-range planning for the development of educational television should place 
major emphasis upon identification and utilization of television's capability for 
the improvement of instruction in both four- and two-year institutions as opposed 
to emphasis solely upon television's capacity to reach large numbers of persons 
simultaneously . 

In addition to its use for instruction of all or a portion of specified formal 
courses, television can be used for enrichment of conventional instruction, for 
increased efficiency in the use of audio-visual aids, for striking, unparalleled 
improvement in the use of demonstration-" type lectures such as in chemistry and 
biology, for capturing phenomena of unique or current interest and value, and for 
concentrating many outstanding teachers in the classroom instantaneously and 
repeatedly. Through such varied capacities television has the capacity to improve 
instruction. With television teaching as with other kinds of instruction, how- 
ever, improvement of quality will require the allocation of more, rather than 
fewer resources. Quality television instruction can only be achieved with ade- 
quate financial support. 

At the community colleges, television broadcast facilities can provide laboratory 
facilities for electronics and communication instruction. 

2. Continuing study should be conducted to identify and utilize educational televi- 
sion's potential for facilitating effective assignment of teachers and coping 
with shortages of qualified ^taff . 

To "oversell" television as a means of meeting teacher shortages is naive and 
detrimental to the development of education. Judiciously used, however, televi- 
sion teaching can facilitate effective assignment of teachers. The most signifi- 
cant elements in this regard are to encourage the utilization of the system's 
most outstanding teachers for simultaneous instruction of large numbers of stu- 
dents by television; to encourage - by proper utilization of television instruc- 
tion for large groups - reassignment and redeployment of faculty for teaching in 
lower-division discussion sections and colloquies and low- enrollment upper- 
division courses and seminars; and to encourage the use of video tape recording 
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for instruction - only on the basis of clearly specified guidelines which estab- 
lish firm guarantees regarding the maintenance of quality instruction. 

3. Continuing fiscal analyses of educational television should be conducted to iden- 
tify both its potential and limitations for effecting economy in education . 

Although careful cost accounting thus far has not demonstrated that television 
teaching does decrease costs of education, such a potential may exist in the use 
of television for direct instruction of total courses in those curricular areas 
where it is appropriate and does not dilute the quality of education. The final 
determination of the extent to which television can reduce instructional costs is 
vet to be revealed. 



4. Educational television should be used to strengthen the state's pool of instruc- 
tional resources, by making outstanding curricular strengths, specialties, and 
faculty from each college and university available for general use in higher 
education. 



One of the potentially significant benefits of television is to make the outstand- 
ing curricular strengths and specialties of each institution available to students 
at other institutions. A particularly important application is that of making 
resources from large institutions available to smaller institutions. This capac- 
ity has emerged as one of the most important factors of the Oregon interinstitu- 
tional teaching project and may remain as the primary continuing element in 
interinstitutional teaching. Such arrangements are particularly important for 
two-year institutions, which will profit greatly from a continuing flow of instruc- 
tional materials, resources, and courses from four-year institutions through 
interinstitutional open-circuit television, the use of video tape, and other 
sharing mechanisms. 

5. Broadcast television should be developed as a major communications medium to 
extend the educational resources of the state and nation to the people of Oregon . 

Present capacity for meeting the public's need for continuing education (as 
described in Chapter XI) can be supplemented to a significant degree by the use 
of broadcast television. The independent colleges and universities and the public 
institutions have untold program resources - in economic and social understanding, 
in scientific and literary areas, and in appreciation of the arts. These can be 
translated, through educational television broadcasting, into regular post-high 
school educational experiences for public consumption. 

6. Increased substantial support should be directed by Oregon institutions of higher 
education toward expansion and utilization of closed-circuit television for direct 
instruction, enrichment, and achievement of other relevant objectives . 

Oregon has had nine years of intensive experimentation and operating experience 
with the use of television for instruction. It has explored in depth the impli- 
cations of both closed-circuit, single institutional television and open-circuit, 
interinstitutional teaching programs. There is complete consensus based upon 
this extensive experience, as illustrated in the institutional statements previ- 
ously presented in this chapter, that major emphasis in^ instructional television 
should be closed-circuit . 

7 . Continuing, although much less extensive, support should be given for the mainte- 
nance of an interinstitutional television instructional pattern with the goal of 
further exploration of interinstitutional television as a means of strengthening 
the state's pool of instructional resources . 

Experience of the past nine years has demonstrated that for the future the inter-* 
institutional teaching arrangement, as carried out through an open-circuit 
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broadcast system, is not an adequate organizational pattern for the development 
of a television instruction program to its fullest potential. Organized differ- 
ently, with the expanded use of video tape in a manner which could minimize the 
coordinative- administrative details, television on an interinstitutional basis 
could find more acceptance and utilization over the long term. 

Long-Range Development of Physical Facilities 

1. The long-range development of physical facilities ' should provide both self- 
contained. closed-circuit systems on each campus, and a state-wide open-circuit 
system of educational channels that can reach most institutions and the public . 

Other alternatives include: 

a. The existing open-circuit system without closed-circuit facilities. 

b. A self-contained closed-circuit system on each campus without the existing 
open-circuit system. 

c. A self-contained, closed-circuit system on each campus with a mechanical 
interconnection which can unite all campuses by closed- circuit and with the 
existing open- circuit system. 

Alteimatives (a) and (b) are inadequate. Alternative (c) may become feasible in 
the future. 

The record of television teaching in Oregon shows clearly that the primary need 
and institutional preference is for course instruction that is developed and used 
on a single campus . However, institutions with studio-production capacity 
should recognize a responsibility to develop post-high school education programs 
for the general public. To carry out both of these activities effectively 
requires the availability of both closed-circuit (limited to one campus) and 
open-circuit (general public broadcast) systems. The open-circuit system also 
has the potential of providing interinstitutional course instruction and educa- 
tional programs as the need develops in the future. To have less than full 
closed-circuit systems on each campus, with concurrent availability to the state's 
open-circuit educational channels, would severely hamper the use of television 
by higher education for its own students and in meeting its responsibility for 
post- high school continuing education for the general public . 

2. The open-circuit system, with its studios in Portland and Corvallis, and under 
the auspices of the Division of Continuing Education, should be maintained at 
currently planned levels, and further expansion should be authorized to enable 
the State System of Higher Education to fulfill its general obligation of educa- 
tion for the citizenry of Oregon and to furnish facilities through which other 
state agencies reach the public . 

3. Television broadcast and studio capacity (for both closed- and open-circuit) 
should be provided, according to the developmental plan of each institution and 
the Division of Continuing Education, to a degree which is sufficient to permit 
the use of television for the following activities on a concurrent basis : 

a. On-campus closed-circuit television instruction. 

b. Interinstitutional television instruction. 

c. Enrichment of conventional instruction through television. 
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d. State system programing for the general public - particularly in public ser- 
vice and community development functions - and the public schools. 

e. The development of a repository of "sight and sound" television materials. 

f. For a whole range of non-credit, non-formal, and informational activities, 
such as faculty self-evaluation, professional inservice training, observation 
in public schools, administrative operations, and others. 

4. Additional materials production centers (not necessarily broadcast) should be 
established to provide the fullest range of resource materials for both closed- 
and open-circuit broadcast, and to utilize and exploit more fully the total 
educational potential of the state . 

5. Television facilities should be provided as necessary to encourage and facilitate 
research in communications and broadcasting systems . 

Research in the communication process is of fundamental importance to various 
programs in higher education - speech, journalism, sociology, psychology, and 
others. Television offers a primary laboratory for controlled experimentation 
designed to discover general principles of communication. As an important part 
of such activity, emphasis should be given to research on broadcasting - tech- 
niques of broadcasting, teacher selection and utilization, audience surveys, and 
others. Research related to teacher selection is crucial as an element in foster- 
ing the use of television teaching. 

Broadcasting utilization of the educational television stations will need to be 
emphasized increasingly in the development of information networks for administra- 
tive communication, computer system linkage, computer data exchange, library 
information transmission, and similar telecommunications systems. 

6. Studio and technical facilities should be established as necessary to provide for 
the professional education of students in theory and practice in television 
broadcasting . 

Television studio broadcasting facilities are a primary educational resource for 
students in departmental programs of speech, drama, and journalism - professional 
areas wh’ch will show continuing growth and expansion. Quality education in 
these aiijas requires actual studio facilities for laboratory work. 

7. Educational television should be used as appropriate to facilitate increased 
efficiency in utilization of the physical space of institutions of higher 
education . 

Television's capacity for facilitating flexible scheduling through the use of 
video tape playback in which sections can be offered at any time during the day 
can be significant in making optimal use of classroom facilities. Of further 
importance is the possibility of using dormitories and home sets for selected 
aspects of an institution's educational program through television - i.e.., 
increasing the use of existing non-classroom space for viewing. 

Organizational and Administrative Patterns 

The primary responsibility for administering educational television has rested with 
the Oregon State System of Higher Education. Interinstitutional television has been 
administered directly out of the Chancellor's office, operation of the broadcast tele- 
vision facilities and programing for the general educational areas for the public have 
been administered by the Division of Continuing Education, and the emerging closed- 
circuit systems have been administered by groups on each campus. The degree to which 
greater centralization of operational administrative responsibility is necessary is 
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a basic question. Central administration of open-circuit facilities can provide sav- 
ings and improve efficiency. Complete and highly centralized control over programing 
content , such as might be found if absolute control were vested in a single state 
agency, or such as characterizes national commercial television broadcast corpora- 
tions, is not desirable and not recommended . 

Centralized administration of programing is necessary for a network of state-owned 
educational channels. Control of the determination of program content should be 
diffused to reflect the views and needs of participating institutions. 

The basic need is for full coordination of broad policy matters to guide the future 
development of television, including compatibility and other aspects of its physical 
systems, and for allocation of television broadcast resources among using groups, 
particularly the State Department of Education and other governmental agencies, pub- 
lic school districts, community colleges, Oregon's independent colleges, institutions 
of the State System of Higher Education, and the general public of Oregon. Coordina- 
tion should deal with the development of policy involving the interrelationships 
among the above groups, and to some extent it should reflect a consultative involve- 
ment in operational day-by-day aspects of programing and broadcasting. 

Presently such coordination is emerging from the educational television and radio 
'subcommittee of the Educational Coordinating Council, and the Chancellor's educational 
media council. The former includes representation from the broad spectrum of public 
and government sectors; the latter coordinates television activities of the state 
institutions of higher education. Currently there is an overlapping membership on 
the two bodies, thus, some coordination between these two groups is actually provided. 

The educational television subcommittee is essentially a volunteer group; it has no 
executive staff who can be charged with the responsibility for implementing the 
recommendations of this report or the design for the future of television education. 
The members of the educational media council are television administrative persons 
who are in a position to initiate action within the state system. The council should 
continue as a main agent of diffused control within the state system, 

1 , The educational television and radio subcommittee of the Educational Coordinating 
Council should be assigned primary responsibility for coordinating the varied 
post-high school educational television activities in Oregon, The subcommittee 
should maintain a specifically delineated overlapping membership with the 
Chancellor's educational media council and be provided with a budget and staff 
sufficient to carry out the coordinative functions assigned to it . 

2, The actual operation of the open-circuit system and any developing interconnected 
closed-circuit systems should continue to be the responsibility of the State 
System of Higher Education, in preference to designation of a non- educational 
bureau or other kind of organization , 

3, The internal operation of each closed-circuit system should be the responsibility 
of personnel on the respective campuses . 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Physical Plant 



The Goimnlttee ' s recommendations concerning the post~hlgh school physical plant are 

based on three premises: 

1 • The e ducational value of the physical plant can be measured only In terms of how 
well It supports the programs of the Institution and not In terms of how much It 
costs, how Intensively It Is used, or the number of sq uare feet It makes available 
per student . 

A physical facility may be scheduled very heavily throughout the daytime and eve- 
ning hours, or It may be used exclusively by a small, select student group enrolled 
In a highly specialized curriculum. It may be simple or elaborate, old or new. 

But whatever Its characteristics, the physical plant exists only that the programs 
of the Institutions may be served. 

So critical Is an adequate physical plant to successful realization of an Insti- 
tution's objectives, that when the physical plant Is non-existent or markedly 
Inadequate to the needs of the Institution's programs - as In the case of new 
Institutions, rapidly growing ones, and ones laboring with an obsolete facility - 
awareness of this handicap Is so acute on the part of the Institution's execu- 
tives, governing body, and friends that the capital construction program becomes 
a major Institutional goal. 

2. Investment In the post-high school physical plant Is large; It Is to be expected 
that those In charge of planning, development, maintenance, and administration of 
this plant - whether they be public employees, administrators of Independent 
Institutions, or owners of proprietary schools - will continue to laake every 
effort to Insure that the physical facilities serve Institutional objectives effi- 
ciently and effectively . 

Physical facilities reflect the many and diverse functions of an Institution. A 
large, complex Institution serving a large geographic area and offering many spe- 
cialized programs will have physical facilities correspondingly complex. If the 
Institution has been In existence for a long while this space might be In various 
stages of functional as well as physical obsolescence. If the Institution has 
experienced sharp enrollment Increases during Its history. It may have accumulated 
various temporary structures which It has not been able to replace. Illustrative 
of the diversity among Institutions, and their physical plants, are the two quite 
different Institutions described below. 

The land-grant Institution, with Its varied array of Instruction, research, and 
seirvlce programs, usually exhibits the most complex physical plant. In Oregon 
this Is true of Oregon State University, which has 88 buildings on Its 400-acre 
main campus, among them Benton hall (constructed In 1888 and still In use), a for- 
est research laboratory, dairy and sheep barns, married student housing, a sports 
coliseum, heating plant, administration annex which Is World War II surplus, and 
a new library (constructed In 1963) which already Is judged to be too small. Fall 
term 1965 OSU served Its 11,726 FTE students with 113 classrooms and 174 labora- 
tories. The classrooms provided 6,787 student stations; the laboratories, 4,746. 
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The basic Oregon State University campus was constructed during a twenty-year 
period from 1908-1928. Many of these facilities are ill-suited to a modern, 
science-based curriculum. 

On the other hand. Southwestern Oregon Community College, whose potential enroll- 
ment is estimated at approximately 1,370 FTE, occupies a new campus located in the 
Coos Bay area at Empire Lakes. It has a comparatively simple physical plant con- 
sisting of five new buildings - shops, technical laboratories, administration, 
science, and classroom - and an older building being used as a student center, on 
a 124-acre campus. Library, counseling center, and study center are housed tem- 
porarily in the administration building. The institution enrolled 1,247 indivi- 
dual students fall term 1965, 406 in the colleg^ transfer program, 644 in voca- 
tional-technical training, and 197 in adult education classes. Full- time- 
equivalent enrollment, based on 15-hour student load, was 681. According to the 
1966-67 SWOCC catalog, planned additions to the campus include a library, physi- 
cal education building, student service building, physical plant, fine arts cen- 
ter, and natural science museum. No student housing is contemplated. 

In building now for its estimated potential enrollment of 1,370, Southwestern 
Oregon Community College has acquired, for an iuterim period, a capacity in class- 
room and laboratory space somewhat in excess of its enrollment needs. If it is 
to offer its students a variety of curricula, particularly in the technical areas, 
it may always find that some of its specialized laboratories and shops are used 
only a small number of hours per week. 

' 3. The state t\yill continue to provide facilities in response to enrollment and cur- 

■) ricular needs. It will not adopt artificial limitations on lower- division enroll- 
ments in specific institutions as a means of forcing students into an institution 
other than that of their first choice . 

Though Washington and California have imposed differentiated admissions standards 
in their major institutions, it appears that Oregon's planned development of its 
existing public four-year institutions will require no such limitations. Washing- 
ton, whose population according to the Department of Commerce 1964 census projec- 
tion is 2,967,000, has five state- supported four-year colleges, one for every 
593.4 thousand people. California, population 18,077,000, has 20 state colleges 
and the 9-campus University of California, a total of 29 four-year campuses, or 
one. for every 623.3 thousand people. Oregon, with 1,881,000 population, has six 
state-supported multi-purpose four- year institutions, one for every 313.5 thousand 
people.^ If Oregon State Board of Census Oregon population estimates are used, 
instead of the United States Bureau of Census estimates, Oregon has one four-year 
institution for every 328.7 thousand people. If OTI is included, Oregon has one 
four- year state- supported institution for every 281.7 thousand people. ^ 

No Oregon multi-purpose institution is yet approaching a size which would force 
establishment of an enrollment ceiling. Rapid development of Portland State Col- 
lege and Southern Oregon College as liberal arts institutions has slowed the 
growth of the state's two state- supported universities, Oregon and Oregon State. 
Development of Portland, Mt. Hood, Clackamas and Washington county community col- 
leges, as planned over the next several years should ease the pressure of lower- 
division enrollments on Portland State College. 

Enrollment projections of the state system's office of institutional research 
through 1976-77 anticipate that only one of Oregon's three largest institutions - 

ICensus projection from United States, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Population Estimates , Series P-25, No. 333, March 30, 1966, p. 6. Number of insti- 
jtutions from National Beta Club College Facts Chart, 1965-66 . ed., Jno. W. Harris 
(Spartanburg, S. C. : Band and White Printers, 1965), pp. 2-5. 

c 2state Board of Census: July 1, 1965 Oregon Population estimate: 1,972,150. 
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Oregon State University - will reach fall term FTE enrollment of 18,000 during 
the next decade (Table 72), Eighteen thousand students is not a large enrollment 
for a major American university. 



TABLE 72 

PROJECTED FALL TERM FTE ENROLLMENTS 
STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION MULTI-PURPOSE INSTITUTIONS 

1966-67 to 1976-77 



Year 


OSU 


UO 


PSC 


OCE 


SOC 


EOC 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1966-67 


12,513 


11,951 


8,746 


2,188 


3,375 


1,415 


1967-68 


13,671 


12,457 


9,706 


2,372 


4,052 


1,519 


1968-69 


14,631 


12,940 


10,353 


2,458 


4,450 


1,579 


1969-70 


15,253 


13,296 


10,596 


2,494 


4,740 


1,605 


1970-71 


15,958 


13,883 


11,152 


2,597 


4,970 


1,676 


1971-72 


16,625 


14,539 


11,810 


2,714 


5,147 


1,748 


1972-73 


17,355 


15,125 


12,091 


2,800 


5,310 


1,796 


1973-74 


17,962 


15,639 


12,362 


2,883 


5,432 


1,848 


1974-75 


18,435 


16,116 


12,567 


2,940 


5,525 


1,888 


1975-76 


18,930 


16,611 


12,788 


2,994 


5,614 


1,929 


1976-77 


19,439 


17,006 


12,911 


3,037 


5,673 


1,958 


Source: 


Office of Institutional Research, Oregon State System of Higher Education, 



The committee believes that any community college district which, in planning its 
capital construction program, assumes that the state's four-year institutions will 
be forced by enrollment pressures to make radical changes in their admission poli- 
cies is making an unwarranted assumption. There is no evidence that the state, 
by manipulation of its capital construction programs, will seek to limit its citi- 
zens' choice of educational opportunity. On the contrary, the history of Oregon 
state- supported education shows an ever increasing broadening of opportunity. 



Measures of Space Utilization 

Classroom and institutional laboratory utilization . The efficiency of classroom and 
instructional laboratory utilization of an institution has been customarily measured ' 
in terms of (1) teacher- station (room) utilization and (2) student- station utilization. 

In measuring the teacher- station utilization of classrooms or teaching laboratories 
of an institution, one measures the number of hours during the week that the rooms 
and teaching laboratories are scheduled for use. Thus if an institution operates on 
a 44-hour week (eight hours Monday through Friday and four hours on Saturday morning) 
and if the classrooms and teaching laboratories are scheduled for use six hours on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; five hours on Tuesday and Thursday; and two hours on 
Saturday morning, (a total of 30 hours), then the institution would be said to have 
achieved 70 percent utilization of its teaching stations. 

In measuring the student- station utilization, one is concerned with measuring not only 
the room and teaching laboratory utilization in terms of the number of hours during 
the week they are scheduled for classes. One is also concerned with knowing to what 
extent the rooms and teaching laboratories, when in use, actually house the number of 
students they are capable of housing. For example, if a classroom is rated as being 
able to seat 30 students and the classes scheduled in that room during the week aver- 
age 20 students rather than 30, the student- station utilization would only be 66,6 
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percent, even if the classrooms and laboratories were scheduled to house a class 
during each of the 44 hours in the week (assuming the institution were operating on 
a 44 hour week). Since it is not possible to schedule the class rooms and labora- 
tories that well, it is obvious that, in the case cited above, the student- station 
utilization would be somewhat below the 66.6 percent. 



Space Management and Planning 

As a basis for determining its physical plant needs and for using effectively the 
existing plant, an institution must know; (1) what space it presently has at its dis- 
posal, (2) the extent to which the present space is being used, (3) how many students 
the existing space can accommodate when efficiently scheduled, (4) how much additional ' 
space will be needed in the future and at what point in time, (5) what it will require 
to put the existing space in good condition, (6) how much will it cost to build the 
additional space. 



Space Presently Available 

To have full possession of this kind of knowledge concerning the existing physical 
plant resources of the institution, an institution must have (1) a detailed and up- 
to-date campus map showing land presently available, its use, and any areas of planned 
or potential campus expansion, (2) a descriptive inventory of available space. The 
space inventory should identify the physical plant space by function and describe it 
in terms of size, occupancy (actual and potential), and condition (temporary, perma- 
nent, obsolete-can be rehabilitated, obsolete-remove, etc.). 

The committee's investigation revealed that most of the post-high school institutions 
in Oregon have established and maintain some kind of space inventory, although the 
inventories for different institutions or groups of institutions are not precisely 
comparable because of differences in procedure, and the classification of space. 

Extent to Which Available Space Is Being Used 

The extent of space utilization in educational institutions is customarily expressed 
both in terms of teacher-station usage and of student- station usage. An even more 
sophisticated index expresses in a single term - the square feet of assignable floor 
space per 100 hours of student occupancy - both scheduled use and student- station uti- 
lization. The smaller the number, the more efficient the use of space. Data may also 
be collected indicating room- and student- station utilization by hour of the day and 
day of the week. The sizes of classes and the capacities of rooms in which they meet 
may be compared to determine how well facilities fit instructional policies. 

Space utilization of classrooms and laboratories is a subject of intense attention 
across the nation. Utilization indices are becoming more sophisticated, more mean- 
ingful, and more difficult for the uninitiated to understand. Specialists in faci- 
lities utilization and planning are being employed in increasing numbers to guide and 
advise those charged with development and administration of the higher education 
physical plant. 

Utilization indices are not magical. Quite obviously there is a point beyond which 
more intense utilization will only derogate the educational program. But such indices 
must be recognized for what they are - useful tools to help institutions get better 
service from their physical facilities. 
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Space Utilization Experience 
Oregon Independent Institutions 



Although only three Independent institutions in Oregon reported that they had for- 
mally established room utilization objectives, room utilization actually achieved 
fall term 1964 at these institutions (Table 73, p« 362) indicates that in their capi- 
tal construction programs and enrollment objectives high utilization of facilities is 
established policy. None of these independent institutions reported computing 
student- station utilization. 

Actual utilization is a more precise reflector of institutional utilization policies 
at private institutions than it is at public ones, simply because the private institu- 
tions can. and do limit their enrollments to the numbers and kinds of students desired. 
A limitation on enrollments in public institutions exists only at the University of 
Oregon Medical and Dental schools, in certain graduate programs, and in some voca- 
tional and technical programs offered by the community colleges. 

Space Utilization Experience 
State System of Higher Education 

The State Board of Higher Education adopted space utilization objectives for both 
rooms and student stations in July 1960 as follows; 

Room Use: 

Classrooms - the expected utilization of classroom space at each institu- 
tion shall be at the maximum practicable level. The objective shall be to 
achieve an average classroom use of 30 scheduled hours per week (represen- 
ting 70 percent utilization- of rooms during a 44-hour week),^ except where 
special conditions at a particular institution justify a different objective. 



Student-Station Use: 

Classrooms - average use of 18 scheduled hours per week (representing 60 
percent of the 30 hours of room use indicated above, which is equal to 
approximately 41 percent utilization of rooms during a 44-hour week).^ 

Laboratories - average use of 16 scheduled hours per week (representing 
80 percent of the 20 hours of laboratory use indicated above, which is 
equal to approximately 36 percent utilization during a 44-hour week).^»2 

On July 12, 1962, the board reaffirmed the foregoing objectives and approved space 
standards for building planning. 

New classroom and laboratory construction for the state system for 1965-1967 was pro- 
jected on the basis of minimum objectives of 33 hours scheduled occupancy per week for 
classrooms, 22 hours per week for classroom student stations, 16.5 hours for labora- 
tory students stations. It will be observed that the planning objectives used for 
the 1965-1967 biennium are higher than those suggested in the objectives above. 

Oregon State System utilization objectives for its colleges and universities are the 
same as those set up in the master plan of the University of California,^ projections 

IChanged to 45 hours effective with fall term 1965. 

^Minutes of the State Board of Higher Education . Meeting #304, June 12, 1962, 
pp. 221-224. 

3California, State Department of Education, A Master Plan for Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia . 1960-1975 (Sacramento; California State Department of Education, 1960), 
pp. 96-97. 
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Independent^ 



TABLE 73 

CLASSROOM AND LABORATORY UTILIZATION 
FOR OREGON INSTITUTIONS 
BY INSTITUTION AND HOURS PER WEEK 
FALL TERM 1964 



Institutions 

1 


Classrooms 


Laboratories 


Minimum 

Obiectives 

2 


Utilization 

Achieved 

3 


Minimum Utilization 

Obiectives Achieved 

4 5 



Concordia 


- 


31.9 




George Fox 




31.5 




Lewis 6e Clark 


28 


26.5 


21 


Linfield 




32.0 




Marylhurst 


- 


25.2 




Mt. Angel 


- 


23.0 




Pacific 


- 


31.5 




Reed 


- 


24.0 




U of Portland 


33 


33.0 


20 


Warner-Pacific 


40 


34.0 


40 


Willamette 


- 


16.5 




State Svstem^ 


Eastern Oregon 


30 


34.7(34.9)3 


20 


Oregon C of E 


30. 


30.2(31.2) 


20 


Oregon State 


30 


25.6(26.7) 


20 


Oregon Tech 


30 


32.5(36.9) 


20 


Portland State 


30 


33.7(42.3) 


20 


Southern Oregon 


30 


42.3(42.3) 


20 


U of 0regon4 


30 


30.2(32.4) 


20 


Community Colleges^ 


Clatsop C. C. 


32 


18.8(23.4)6 


24 


Central Ore. C. C. 


32 


29.3(32.5) 


24 


Salem Tech.-Voc. C. C. 


32 


35.6(52,3) 


24 


Southwestern Ore. C. C. 


32 


30.1(34.0) 


24 



18.0 

21.0 

21.4 

22.0 

15.4 

13.0 

34.5 

34.5 
21.7 

26.0 

11.5 



23.8(23.8)3 

19.2(19.2) 

19.4(19.5) 

25.7(25.7) 

23.7(28.6) 

26.6(26.6) 

17.2(17.6) 



16.3(22.1)6 

19.3(20.9) 

24.5(29.4) 

20.8(27.4) 



u»jiut»cii.ciDj.e aaca not avaiiabie. 

State system figures do not include classes scheduled in temporary facilities such 
as quonset huts, war surplus structures, and conference rooms. ’ 

Numbers in parentheses indicate utilization if evening classes scheduled in institu- 

system's Division of Continuing Education are inrluded. 
^Medical and Dental schools not included* 

SUtilization data for community colleges are based upon classes scheduled in permanent 
quarters only. During fall quarter 1964 three of the seven community colleges then 
in existence were using temporary quarters exclusively. 

Numbers in parentheses indicate utilization including both day and evening classes. 
Source: Independent colleges and universities; Office of Facilities Planning, State 

System of Higher Education; and State Department of Education. 
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of space needs for Oklahoma institutions of higher education,! and recommendations 
concerning capital construction needs of the colleges and universities of Illinois. 2 

Room utilization actually achieved fall term 1964 is reported in Table 73, p. 362. 
State system figures exclude classes scheduled in temporary facilities - for example, 
the emergency use of non-ins tructional facilities, such as conference rooms. The very 
high utilization figures of Southern Oregon College in 1964 reflect overcrowded con- 
ditions on that campus fall term 1964. The high utilization possible in a large pop- 
ulation center is illustrated by Portland State College-Portland Continuation Center 
figures. In addition to classes regularly scheduled during the evening hours by the 
college, the facilities are used extensively at night for continuing education 
classes. 

Space utilization figures for fall term 1965 are shown in Table 74, below. Sharp 
drops in utilization figures for Southern Oregon and Eastern Oregon colleges reflect 
opening of new classroom- laboratory buildings. 



TABLE 74 

UTILIZATION OF PERMANENT FACILITIES 
STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

FALL TERM 1965 



Institution 


Room Utilization 


Student Station 
Utilization! 


Classroom 


Laboratory 


Classroom Laboratory 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Eastern Oregon College 


25.0 (25.0)3 


15.8 (15.8)3 


14.8 


12.9 


Oregon College of Education 


26.0 (27.0) 


20.1 (20.5) 


19.3 


18.4 


Oregon State University 


29.8 (31.1) 


20.5 (20.6) 


18.1 


15.1 


Oregon Technical Institute 


28.6 (33.4) 


23.8 (24.8) 


21.9 


20.5 


Portland State College 


33.2 (44.3) 


25.4 (31.1) 


25.7 


23.2 


Southern Oregon College 


34.3 (34.5) 


24.4 (24.4) 


25.1 


18.3 


University of 0regon2 


33.6 (35.7) 


19.8 (20.1) 


21.8 


17.5 


Average, Seven Institutions 


31.3 


21.3 


21.0 


17.2 


Blue Mountain Com. Col. 


33.5 (35.7)3 


17.5 (17.5)3 






Central Oregon Com. Col. 


36.4 (40.3) 


31.2 (32.7) 




• 


Clatsop Community College 


23.6 (29.3) 


16.3 (19.3) 






Salem Tech.-Voc. School 


29.4 (37.4) 


20.9 (29.5) 






Southwestern Oregon Com. Col. 


15.0 (19.9) 


14.4 (19.4) 






Treasure Valley Com. Col. 


23.4 (38.4) 


19.2 (32.0) 







Istudent- station utilization studies not available for community colleges. 

2Medical and Dental schools not included. 

3Figure in parentheses is average hours per week of scheduled use including evening 
classes. 

In addition to maintaining space inventories and assembling room and student-station 
utilization data, the state system's office of facilities planning assembles data on 
the assignable square feet per 100 student station hours and scheduled occupancy by 
hour of day and day of week, for rooms and student stations, for each institution. 

lOklahoma, State Regents for Higher Education, Physical Facilities for Higher Educa - 
tion in Oklahoma (Self-Study of Higher Education in Oklahoma - Report 5; Oklahoma 
City; December, 1965), pp. 66-68. 

^Master Plan Committee, Physical Facilities (Springfield, 111.: Board of Higher 

Education, December 1963), pp. 67-74. 
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Space Utilization Experience 
Oregon Community Colleges 



The Board of Education has incorporated in its building criteria for Oregon community 
colleges the expectation that the community colleges will schedule classroom space on 
their permanent campuses an average of 32 hours per week (80 percent utilization of 
a 40-hour week) and laboratory space 24 hours per week (60 percent utilization). 
Objectives for student-station utilization are 21 hours per week average for class- 
rooms, 19 hours for laboratories. 

In 1961 the State Department of Education issued for the community colleges a state- 
ment of Building Criteria . Included was an expression of the expectation that com- 
munity colleges would achieve, on their permanent campuses, a room utilization of 
35 hours per week for classrooms and 25 hours per week for laboratories. Student- 
station utilization objectives were established at 21 and 20, respectively. The State 
Department of Education still believes these standards "can and should be achieved"^ 
as institutions approach their potential student enrollment. However, the proposed 
new formula for determining the amount of state building funds for which, an institu- 
tion is €'.ligible will pemit the lower level of utilization for beginning institutions 
described in the preceding paragraph. 

Actual student- station utilization achieved by the six community colleges occupying 
some permanent campus facilities is not available. Room-use figures in Tables 73 and 
74 have been reconstructed by the State Department of Education from the record of 
classes scheduled. 



Promoting Fuller Utilization of Facilities 

Viewing utilization objectives of the two Oregon boards (State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion and State Board of Education) against actual utilization achieved by comparable 
two-year and four- year institutions in the United States leads to the conclusion that 
the Oregon standards demand a high level of facilities utilization (Tables 75 and 76). 

Increasing Facility Utilization 

Institutions of the State System of Higher Education are, with little exception, 
achieving established utilization objectives during the regular academic year. 

High physical plant utilization during the academic year is achieved by scheduling 
laboratory periods and classes as tightly as possible throughout the day, five days 
a week; increasing the number of classes scheduled for evening hours; and scheduling 
classes on Saturday mornings. Classes are regularly scheduled during the noon hour 
at most of the institutions of the state system. 

Any substantial improvement in utilization of state system physical facilities is most 
likely to come through increased scheduling of classes during the evening hours and 
encouragement of summer session enrollments. 

Traditionally, summer programs are designed for teachers, and competition for these 
students already is vigorous. So, for most institutions, any substantial increase in 
summer student population must come from the regularly enrolled undergraduates. How- 
ever, sessions designed for undergraduates can be offered economically only if the 
enrollment i.s large enough to support the variety of courses necessary to make summer 
enrollment attractive. 



lOregon, State Department of Education, Division of Community Colleges and Vocational 
Education, A Study of Oregon Community Colleges 1962-1965 (Salem: State Department 

of Education, February, 1966), p. 61. 
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table 75 



UTILIZATION ACHIEVEMENT PUBLIC CCMIUNITY/JUNIOR COLLEGES 

IN OTHER STATES 







Institutions 


Average Hours of Scheduled Occupancy Per Week 






1 




2 


3 










Classrooms 


Laboratories 


State 


A - 


7 junior colleges. 


fall 1963 


16.7 


14.4 


State 


B - 


Community colleges 


, 1958-61 










0-300 FTE 




26.1 


26.0 






300- 700 FTE 




-27.4 


23.0 






700-3500 FTE 




27.8 


20.3 


State 


C - 


6 public colleges. 


fall 1962 


35.4 


39.1 










Student Stations 


Student Stations 


State 


A - 


7 junior colleges. 


fall 1963 


8.9 


8.3 


State 


B - 


Community colleges 


, 1958-61 










0-300 FTE 




16.0 


14.4 






300-700 FTE 




20.0 


15.0 






700-3500 FTE 




20.3 


13.0 


State 


C - 


6 public colleges. 


fall 1962 


28.1 


34.3 



Source: Reports on file with the Division of Community Colleges and Vocational 

Education, State Department of Education, and the Office of Facilities Planning, 
State System of Higher Education. 



TABLE 76 

UTILIZATION ACHIEVEMENTS STATE -SUPPORTED FOUR- YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

IN OTHER STATES 





Institutions 


Average Hours of Scheduled Occupancy Per Week 




1 


2 


3 






Classrooms 


Laboratories 


State A 


- University 






median. 


fall term 1964, 5 campuses 


28.7 


18.1 


State B 


- 2 universities, fall 1963 


25.8 


17.4 


State B 


- 9 state colleges, fall 1963 


15.8 


11.6 


State C 


- University, fall term 1965 


30.3 


21.8 


State D 


- University, 4 campuses. 






median. 


fall term 1964 


29.6 


12.4 


State E 


- 13 institutions, median. 






fall term 1964 


20.4 


15.8 


State F 


- University, fall term 1964 


39.0 


18.3 






Student Stations 


Student Stations 


State A 


- University 






median. 


fall term 1962, 5 campuses 


16.1 


12.1 


State B 


- 2 universities, fall 1963 


17.1 


14.4 


State B 


- 9 state colleges, fall 1963 


9.4 


7.5 


State C 


- University, fall term 1965 


17.9 


20.8 


State E 


- 13 institutions, median, fall 




term 1964 


13.1 


12.9 


State F 


- University, fall term 1964 


21.8 


14.3 



Source: Confidential reports received by the Office of Facilities Planning, State 

System of Higher Education 
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Experience in Year-Round Operation 



State System of Higher Education institutions have offered six 8-week summer sessions 
(UO; OSU; SOC; OCE; EOC; Portland State College and Portland Continuation Center 
jointly since 1964, Portland Continuation Center before 1964), primarily for teachers 
each year since 1932. In 1965 a seventh session was added at Oregon Technical 
Institute. The fourth term (an 11-week session primarily for undergraduates, operat- 
ing concurrently with the 8-week summer session) is meeting with increased success at 
the University of Oregon, Portland State College, and Oregon State University 
(Table 77). Several community colleges offer limited summer programs. 



TABLE 77 

1965 SUMMER SESSION HEAD-COUNT ENROLLMENTS AT INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Institution 


Regular 

Summer 

Session 

(8-week) 


Fourth 

Term 

(11-week) 


1 


2 


3 


Eastern Oregon College 


463 




Oregon College of Education 


833 


- 


Oregon State University 


3,514 


634 


Oregon Technical Institute 


93 


- 


Portland State College 


4,319 


601 


Portland Continuation Center 


888 


44 


Southern Oregon College 


1,092 


- 


University of Oregon 


3,339 


1,047 


Totals 


14,541 


2,326 



Source: Office of Institutional Research, State System of Higher Education. 



The Capital Construction Program 

Facilities do not "just grow," they are planned. The capital construction program 
is the institution's response to the questions: How many students can existing space 

accommodate? How much new space will be needed in the future and at what point? 

How much will it cost to put or to maintain present space in good condition? What 
will be the cost of building needed additional space? 

Development of Master Plans 
For Campus Development 

All of the multi-purpose institutions and OTI in the State System of Higher Education 
the Oregon community colleges, and many of the independent institutions have master 
campus plans, most of which are directed toward fairly short-range objectives. 

Prerequisite to a meaningful master plan are realistic enrollment projections and a 
clear understanding of the institution's purpose. Institutional purposes in Oregon 
are fairly well established, as described in chapters VIII, IX, and X. One plaguing 
uncertainty, however, is the extent of the growth to be anticipated in the Oregon 
community colleges and the effect these colleges will have on the state's four-year 
institutions. Experience in Oregon is still too brief to estimate with any precision 
the enrollments of community colleges for other than the short-range period ; and even 
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short-range projection for individual beginning institutions has proved difficult 
(Table 78). 



TABLE 78 



1 PROJECTED 

i 


OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGE FTE COMPARED WITH ACTUAL FTE 
FOR REIMBURSABLE PROGRAMS - 1964-65 


1 

1 


Projected 
Reimburs . 
FTE for 
1964-65 


Actual 
Reimburs . 
FTE for 
1964-65 


Percent of 
Error in 
Projection 


Projection 

was 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Blue Mountain 


379 


414.7 


- 9.42% 


low 


Salem Tech.-Voc.^ 


466 


453.3 


+ 2.73 


high 


Clatsop 


315 


334.0 


- 6.01 


low 


j Lane^ 


616 


563.2 


+ 8.58 


high 


1 Southwestern Oregon • 


532 


479.1 


+ 9.95 


high 


! Treasure Valley 


251 


379.1 


-51.03 


low 


Oregon City2 


112 


54.3 


+51.52 


high 


Central Oregon 


460 


419.9 


+ 8.71 


high 


Portland^ 


1,389 


1,424.9 


- 2.58 


low 


Umpqua 


107 


152.4 


-42,46 


low 


! Totals 

1 


4,627 


4,674.9 


- 1.03% 


low 



IVocational- technical programs only, (Lane began offering college transfer courses 



1965-66). 

2This projection was for Clackamas Community College, which will begin operation fall 
term 1966. Enrollments reported for 1964-65 are Oregon City vocational students. 
^Vocational-technical and first-year college transfer. 

Source: Division of Community Colleges, State Department of Education. 

Difficulties in Estimating Community College Enrollments . Until enrollments in the 
Oregon community colleges stabilize so that projections can be based in part on indi- 
vidual institutional experience, these institutions and the State Department of Edu- 
cation, in making projections, must rely heavily on experience of other two-year 
institutions . 

The formula used by the State Department of Education in preparing enrollment projec- 
tions, described in Chapter 111, and in estimating potential enrollments cited 
in footnote 1, p. 378 of this chapter, XIV, was derived from analysis of community 
college development in other states. 

Beginning institutions are particularly handicapped in meeting community needs for 
vocational- technical programs. Suitable temporary facilities usually are not avail- 
able in the community; permanent facilities provide fewer student stations per con- 
struction dollar than do facilities for college transfer programs. Enrollment in 
vocational and technical programs is severely limited both by availability of facili- 
ties and by the comparatively high cost of these programs to the local districts. 
Restriction of program or enrollment owing to lack of a suitable facility is not so 
likely to occur in the lower-division liberal arts because adequate facilities for 
this instruction can usually be borrowed or rented in the community. So long as 
opportunities for vocational- technical training in the community colleges are artifi- 
cially restricted, because of lack of facilities or inadequate financial support, 
total enrollment in the colleges, and division of this enrollment between the liberal 
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O 




w 







arts and vocational- technical programs, will not reflect the potential development 
of these institutions. 

Table 79, below, illustrates the diversity in student body composition among Oregon's 
community colleges. Some of this diversity may be attributed to socio-economic dif- 
ferences among the communities served, some to differences in community interest, and 
some to differences in alternate opportunities available in the area for college-age 
youngsters. A portion must be attributed to differences in curricular offerings 
(shown in Tables 24 and 25, Chapter V, pp. 98, 99.) 



TABLE 79 



OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGE UNDUPLICATED STUDENT HEAD COUNT 

FALL TERM 1965 



Insti- 

tution 


Lower- 


Division 


Vocational 


Other 


Total 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


BMCC 


247 


50 


292 


41 


18 




648 


COCC 


473 


89 


90 


128 


20 


65 


865 


CCC 


211 


59 


168 


321 


- 


101 


860 


LCC 


583 


223 


509 


1,016 


69 


425 


2,825 


PCC 


1,200 


529 


498 


2,862 


203 


2,904 


8,1% 


STVCC 


- 


- 


423 


1,065 


- 


- 


1,488 


SOCC 


152 


254 


95 


549 


9 


188 


1,247 


TVCC 


454 


107 


238 


178 


- 


21 


998 . 


UCC 


22 


344 


8 


176 


2 


260 


812 


Totals 3,342 


1,655 


2,321 


6,336 


321 


3,964 


17,939 



Source: Oregon, State Department of Education, Division of Community Colleges and 

Vocational Education, Directory of Programs Oregon Community Colleges (Salem: State 

Department of Education, January, 1966), p. 16. 



Capital Construction Policies of 
Oregon's Independent Institutions 

The capital construction policies of Oregon's independent colleges and universities 
are developed separately in accordance with the objectives and needs of the individ- 
ual institutions as they see them, and by the requirements laid down in some instances 
by the individuals and agencies supplying construction funds. 

The independent institutions in Oregon included in Table 80, p. 369, expect 
to construct, or otherwise acquire, facilities worth $51,312,722 during the period 
1964-65 through 1970-71 (Table 81, pp. 370-371.) During this period these institutions 
expect to increase enrollments from 8,986 in 1964-65 to 12,281 in 1970-71. 

Capital Construction Policies of the 
State Department of Higher Education 

The State Board of Higher Education has adopted capital construction policies to be 
observed in the preparation of the board's capital construction programs. ^ Building 
construction requests are presented to the legislature in order of system-wide 
priority, 

J ^Minutes of the State Board of Higher Education , Meeting #329, July 27-28, 1964, 
pp. 351-355. 
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TABLE 80 



INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
ACTUAL (1964-65 and 1965-66) and ESTIMATED (1966-67 through 1970-71) 
ANNUAL FULL-TIME EQUIVALENCY OF STUDENTS 



Institution 


64-65 


65-66 


66-67 


67-68 


68-69 


69-70 


70-71 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 



Cascade^ 


314 


319 


325 


350 


350 


350 


350 


George Fox^ 


300 


325 


350 


380 


410 


430 


480 


Lewis and Clark 


1,262 


1,510 


1,600 


1,650 


1,700 


1,750 


1,800 


Linfield 


1,066 


1,113 


1,167 


1,200 


1,267 


1,267 


1,340 


Marylhurst^ 


540 


545 


550 


585 


595 


635 


680 


Mt, Angel^ 


310 


400 


460 


520 


580 


640 


730 


Pacific 


941 


1,030 


1,120 


1,125 


1,180 


1,250 


1,260 


Reed^ 


862 


928 


985 


1,055 


1,125 


1,125 


1,125 


U of Portland 


1,703 


1,730 


1,790 


1,860 


1,970 


2,030 


2,090 


Warner Pacific 


268 


305 


348 


399 


456 


522 


606 


Willamette 




1,464 


1,535 


1,620 


1,685 


1,750 


1,820 


Totals 


8,986 


9,669 


10,230 


10,744 


11,318 


11,749 


12,281 



iFall FTE; projection for 1966 extended through 1971. 
2Fall FTE . 

3l0 semester hours = full-time, 

^12 semester hours = full-time. 

^Projection for 1969 extended through 1971. 

Source: Independent colleges and universities. 



The capital construction policies of the State Board of Higher Education include the 

following provisions: 

1, Master campus plans are to be developed and adopted for each institution. 

2, Minimum requirement for admission of residents to freshman status at the six 
multi-purpose institutions is graduation from high school with a "C" average, 
except that for admission of residents to such status fall term at the University 
of Oregon, Oregon State University, Portland State College, and Oregon College 

of Education the average shall be a minimum of 2,25. 

3, Space-use objectives shall function as a guide in planning construction needs, 
(However, criteria upon which laboratory and classroom .construction programs at 
the six multi-purpose institutions for the 1965-1967 biennium were developed indi 
cate a minimum of 33 scheduled hours of occupancy per week for classrooms, 22 
hours for laboratories; 19.8 hours per week scheduled occupancy of student sta- 
tions of classrooms, 16,5 hours for laboratories.) 

Action taken by the institutions and by the board's office to implement the policies. 

outlined above include: 

1, Projecting enrollments ten years in advance for the individual institutions and 

,, for the system. 

2, Maintaining an inventory of existing facilities for each institution. 

3, Accomplishing annual space-use studies for each institution. 
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o 

ERIC 



Instructional - 1,230,000 - “ 600,000 - 925,000 2,755,000 59.79 

Self-Supporting 925.000 928.000 - - - ~ ~ 1,853,000 40.21 

Total 925,000 2,158,000 - - 600,000 - 925,000 4,608,000 100.00 
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4* Determining additional space needs for each institution from enrollment projec- 
tions, the space inventory, space-use studies, standards of space use established 
oy the board, obsolescence of existing buildings, and functions of the 
institution. 

5* Pi^eparing institutional physical plant project lists three bienniums in advance 
with projects for the first biennium listed in order of priority, 

6. Compiling a system-wide priority list for the biennium immediately ahead, being 
mindful of the degree to which the board's standards are met at the several insti- 
tutions, rates of growth, institutional functions, obsolescence, and exercising 
such subjective judgments as may appear appropriate. 

Capital construction projects involving state funds are reviewed on at least six 
levels - by the institutional executives, the board's office staff, the Board of 
Higher Education, the Department of Finance and Administration, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Legislature, and the Emergency Board, 

Provision of Student Housing 
at State System Institutions 

The provision of housing for students by state- supported colleges and universities 
normally is based upon one or both of the following assumptions: 

1, Institutionally owned and operated student residence halls can provide experiences 
essential to the educational objectives of the institution. Institutions which 
subscribe to this point of view and implement it fully will provide residence 
halls in sufficient quantity to require most students to live in a residence hall 
for a specified portion of the college years. Normally, exceptions are made for 
married students, for students residing at home, and for special cases. 

2. Student housing is provided, primarily, to enable an institution to serve students 
whose homes are beyond the institution's commuting range. Since it is not feas- 
ible to establish institutions providing the full range of educational opportu- 
nities within commuting distance of all communities in the state, it is essential 
that student housing be provided at those institutions designed to serve students 
beyond the commuting range. 

The Board of Higher Education bases its overall planning primarily on the second of 
the two assumptions; namely, that the provision of some student housing is essential 
if a variety of educational opportunity is to be extended to students from all geo- 
graphical regions in Oregon. The board recognizes that some institutions will need 
to enroll more commuting students than others; some institutions will be located in 
communities better able than others to absorb students in private housing; some insti- 
tutions will have more fraternity and sorority housing than otl ers ; and some institu- 
tions will enroll a large proportion of undergraduate, and hence younger, students 
than others. Furthermore, some institutions will be able to assemble greater finan- 
cial capacity than others. The percentage of the student bodies, therefore, to be 
housed in residence halls and other institutionally owned housing varies and is 
determined independently for the several institutions by the Board of Higher Education. 

The degree of self-support carried by student housing varies widely among colleges 
and universities - and has changed markedly in the state system during recent years. 
Practice has swung from partial self-support and self- liquidation (a few years ago) 
to nearly total self-support and self- liquidation at present. A few years ago util- 
ity costs of student housing were absorbed in the unrestricted institutional budgets; 
land for sites for student housing was acquired with state funds; and building fees 
charged all students were used for debt service. Currently, however, charges to 
occupants cover all of these operational and capital costs. The only expenses related 
to housing not being charged to student housing operation are indirect administrative 
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costs, and some general institutional services such as watchmen and police and 
grounds maintenance. 

The board has provided residence halls for single students at all institutions in 
the state system with the exception of Portland State College, an institution estab- 
lished to serve the needs of students residing in the Portland metropolitan area. 

The institutions are expected to maintain services and establish regulations which 
will permit residence hall living to contribute to the institution's educational 
objectives . 

The board also provides, at the five multi-purpose institutions having broad regional 
or state-wide responsibilities (UO, OSU, SOC, OCE, e6o), some housing for married 
students . 

State Board of Higher Education's 
Capital Construction Program 
for the 1967-1969 Biennium 

The State Board of Higher Education approved a capital construction program for the 
1967-1969 biennium at its July 1966 meeting. The proposed program, in recommended 
priority listing, is presented in Table 82, pp. 374-377. The total program includes 
79 construction projects for the system's seven institutions, two professional 
schools, and Division of Continuing Education, at a total estimated cost of 
$108,030,000. The largest portion of the program, $82,915,000, would be for educa- 
tional and general plant construction, $73,565,000 from state funds and offsets, and 
$9,350,000 from specific federal grants. The remaining $25,115,000 would be used for 
auxiliary enterprises construction needs, chiefly dormitories. 

Needs for the 1969-1971 and 1971-1973 bienniums have been tentatively estimated as 
follows : 



1969-1971 1971-1973 

Educational and General Plant $78,040,000 $53,820,000 

Auxiliary Enterprises 26,805,000 21,105,000 

Capital Construction Policies of the 
State Department of Education for 
Community Colleges 

ORS 341.925 stipulates that the state shall participate in community college construc- 
tion in amounts not to exceed 65 percent of the allowable project costs including 
fees, construction costs, equipment, and purchase of existing buildings. 

The total amount of state funds needed any biennium to support community college 
capital construction at 65 percent, and the amount the individual community college 
is eligible to receive, according to current State Board of Education policy, is two- 
thirds the full-time student enrollment anticipated three years hence multiplied by 
$1,300. (The $1,300 figure is 65 percent of $2,000, the estimated cost of 115 square 
feet of constructed and equipped space.) 

Oregon statutes providing for state participation in the construction of community 
college facilities include stipulations empowering the state to exert considerable 
control over the project in vAiich it participates. The law provides that: 

1. State funds may not be expended for acquisition of site, student housing, or 
spectator facilities for athletics. 

2. Subject to approval of the Emergency Board, the state shall establish criteria 
for allowable space and facilities. 
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TABLE 82 



STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION PRIORITY LISTING OF 
CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION, LAND PURCHASES, AND ARCHITECTURAL /ENGINEERING PLANNING 

DURING 1967-1969 



(Cost estimates in Thousands of Dollars') 


Project 


State 
Funds & 
Offsets 


Specific Self 

Federal Liquid- 
Grants atinff 


Other 


Total 

Project 

Ainoiinf* 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 



7 

8 



10 

11 



1 

2 



PSC - College Services Building 



PSC - 



State Hall, N.E. and S.W. 
Units 

Pedestrian Traffic, Cooling 
& Improvements to South 
Park Hall 

South Campus Central Heat- 
ing Plant Addition 
Old Library-Classroom Build- 
ing Remode 1 
6 PSC - Science II 
- Various Land Purchases 



3 PSC - 



4 SOC - 



5 SOC - 



22 



OTI 

SOC 



9 UO - 



OSU 

UO 



Residence Hall Addition 
Greensprings Dormitory Com- 
plex, Units C, D & E and 
Food Service Facilities, 
including land 
Science Building, Third 
Addition & Central Cooling 
Bioscience Building 
Teaching Facilities: Women's 
Physical Education 
Central Heating Plant 
Improvements 
Science Building 

Various Architectural and Engin- 
eering Planning (for 1969-1971 
Projects and for Campus Planning) 
UOMS- Teaching Hospital Addition 
OSU - Administration Building 

- Fine Arts Building (Music), 
including land 

PSC - Parking Structure II 

- Classroom, Office, Teaching 
Center; Architecture & Allied 
Arts, and General Purpose 
Education 

OSU - Computer Center 
Various Land Purchases 
OTI - Wells 4 and 6 Development \ 
Loop Completion 

21 OTI - Lecture Ha 11 /Auditorium/ 
Demonstration Facilities - 
Commons Addition 
UOMS- New Cafeteria, including 
Remodeling of Existing 
Cafeteria and Business 
Office Space 



12 OCE - 



13 OCE - 



14 

15 

16 SOC 

17 

18 UO 



19 



20 



$ 980 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 980 


3,785 








3,785 


130 






75 


205 


170 






165 


335 


525 

6,210 

240 




275 

1,230 


345 

260 


525 

6,830 

500 

1,230 






1,900 




1,900 


2,855 

2,790 


1,000 

990 






3,855 

3,780 


1,460 








1,460 


45 

l.,715 






40 


85 

1,715 


600 

5,645 

3,575 




95 


200 


800 

5,645 

3,670 


1,360 




1,165 




1,360 

1,165 


1,645 

555 

240 

h 






260 


1,645 

555 

500 


75 






30 


105 


250 




325 




575 


100 




325 




425 
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TABLE 82 - (Continued) 



Project 


State 
Funds Sc 
Offsets 


Specific 

Federal 

Grants 


Self 

Liquid- 

ating 


Other 


Total 

Ptojeci 

Amount 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



23 


EOC - Women's Physical Educa- 














tion Building Addition 


$ 710 


$ 


$ 


$ 145 


$ 855 


24 


OSU - Utility Tunnel Extension 


365 








365 


25 


OSU - Forestry Building 


2,365 








2,3v55 


26 


OCE - Dormitory No. 7 






700 




, 700 


27 


OSU - Earth Sciences Building 














including land 


1,725 


695 






2,420 


28 


OSU - Central Heating Plant 














Boiler 


55 






75 


130 


29 


OSU - Cafeteria (Arnold Hall), 














including land 






1,440 




1,440 


30 


OSU - Residence Hall (Bloss Hall) 






1,825 




1,825 


- 


Various Architectural and Engin- 














eering Planning 


300 






100 


400 


31 


UO - Classroom, Office, Library 














Facilities; Law and General 














Purpose Educational 


1,665 


750 






2,415 


32 


SOC - Greensprings Dormitory 














Complex, Units F, G, Sc H 














including land 






1,550 




1,550 


33 


UO - Administrative Services 














Building 


2,230 








2,230 


34 


OTI - Laboratory Building 














Addition 


1,805 








1,805 


- 


Various Land Purchases 


240 






260 


500 


- 


Various Architectural and Engin- 














eering Planning 


300 






100 


400 


35 


DCE - Office and Media Building 














Corvallis 


725 








725 


36 


EOC - Relocation and Expansion of 














Central Heating Plant 


295 






240 


535 


37 


EOC - Education Building 


820 








820 


38 


PSC - Science III 


5,285 




285 




5,570 


on 


UO - Laboratory Building for 














Marine Biology Station, 














Charleston 


500 


250 






750 


40 


UO - Charleston Dormitory for 














Marine Biology Station 






325 




325 


41 


OSU - Married Student Housing, 














including land 






1,470 




1,470 


42 


OSU - Yaquina Bay Dormitory 






145 




145 


43 


SOC - Married Student Housing, 














including land 






395 




395 


44 


OSU - Agricultural Sciences 














Building 


1,130 








1,130 


45 


OSU - Library, First Addition 


1,735 








1,735 


- 


Various Architectural and Engin- 














eering Planning 


240 






80 


320 


46 


SOC - Britt Student Center 














Addition 








1,295 


1,295 


47 


SOC - Education Building, 














including land 


1,285 








1,285 
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TABLE 82 - (Continued) 





Stai.e 


Specific 


Self 




Total 


Project 


Funds & 


Federal 


Liquid- 


Other 


Projeci 




Offsets 


Grants 


ating 




Amount 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



48 UO - Men's Physical Education 



Facilities: Tennis & Hand 







ball Courts 


$ 140 


$ 


$ 


$ 135 


$ 275 


49 


UOMS- 


Mental Retardation Demon- 
















stration Center 


1,520 


2,740 






4,260 


50 


UO - 


Clinical Service Building 
















for Mental Retardation 


680 


965 






1,645 


51 


UOMS- 


Central Incinerator Plant 


75 








75 


52 


SOC - 


Physical Plant Building, 
















including land 


630 








630 


53 


UO - 


Physical Plant: Warehouse 
















and Service Building 


225 








225 


54 


OSU - 


Physical Plant Complex 


2,060 








2,060 


55 


UO - 


Batcheller Hall Remodeling 


485 








485 


56 


UO - 


Classroom, Office, Teaching 
















Center: Southwest Campus; 
















Behavioral Science 


2,215 


425 




190 


2,830 


57 


UO - 


Music Building Addition 


905 








905 


58 


UO - 


Office, Teaching Addition: 
















School of Education 


935 


330 






1,265 


59 


OSU - 


Production Technology 
















Facilities 


2,180 








2,180 


60 


UOMS- 


Alterations to Fifth Floor 
















Medical Science Building 


280 








280 


61 


UO - 


Addition to Biological and 
















Physical Sciences 


1,795 


1,000 




190 


2,985 


62 


OSU - 


Residence Hall Quadrangle 
















Remodeling 






140 




140 


63 


UO - 


Animal Laboratory 


205 


205 






410 


64 


UO - 


Dormitory Administration 
















and Recreation Center 






735 




735 


65 


UO - 


Dormitory and Kitchen 






2,150 




2,150 


66 


OSU - 


Wether ford Hall Renovation 
















and Remodeling 






620 




620 


67 


OSU - 


Residence Hall (Miller Hall) 






1,115 




1,115 


68 


OCE - 


Dormitory No. 8 






725 




725 


69 


UOMS- 


Completion of Ground Floor 
















& Seventh Floor of Women's 
















Residence Hall 






90 




90 


70 


PSC - 


College Center Expansion 
















West 








300 


300 


71 


OSU - 


Student Health Service 
















Expansion 








100 


100 


72 


OCE - 


Street Construction Project 


65 








65 


73 


soc - 


Campus Landscaping 


110 








110 


74 


OTI - 


Parking Lot 4 and Extension 
















of Roads B and D 


80 




50 




130 


75 


OTI - 


Physical Education 
















Facilities 


70 






30 


100 


76 


OTI - 


Landscaping, Sidewalks 


135 








135 


77 


OSU - 


Purchase of Agricultural 
















Research Facilities 


50 








50 
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TABLE 82 - (Continued) 





Project 


State 
Funds 6c 
Offsets 


Specific 

Federal 

Grants 


Self 

Liquid- 

ating 


Other 


Total 

Projeci 

Amount 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


78 

79 


EOC - Married Student Housing 
UO - Parking Structure 


$ 


$ 


$ 245 

1,180 


$ 


$ 245 

1,180 




TOTALS 


$73,565 


$9,350 


$20,500 


$4,615 $108,030 



Source; Office of Business Affairs, State System of Higher Education, July 25, 1966. 



3. State Funds may be used to match any federal funds available for building con- 
struction. 

4. The state board shall review and approve preliminary project plans, detailed plans 
and specifications, bids, contract awards, and contract modifications. 

5. On completion of the project, the State Board of Education shall review all pro- 
ject costs and make any resolution necessary in the amount of state participation. 

Under current statutes, primary responsibility for establishment of new community 
colleges rests with the residents of qualifying areas. Once the college district is 
approved, construction of facilities can proceed no faster than district residents are 
willing to tax themselves to provide that portion of construction costs to be borne by 
them. The amount of state construction funds each district is eligible to receive, 
and the amount the board requests each biennium from the legislature, is determined by 
the State Board of Education. During the 1961-1963, 1963-1965, and 1965-1967 
bienniums, these amounts were determined by a formula, just described, which was 
designed to reflect the board's policy that the state assist (up to the statutory 65 
percent maximum) the community colleges in the construction of 115 square feet of 
space for each FTE day-time student. 

April 6, 1966 the State Board of Education adopted revised policies for the develop- 
ment of master campus plans, space use objectives, and methods of financing instruc- 
tional facilities. Procedures for implementing these policies have been defined. 

Such revised policies will apply to fiscal planning for the 1967-1969 biennium. 

Community college boards may develop their own construction and utilization standards, 
knowing, however, that the amount of state participation will be determined by the 
State Board of Education. For example, a local district can supplement the state 
appropriation to provide more extensive facilities per student FTE than is authorized 
under the state participation formula. 

The local board applying for any portion or all of its capital construction fund 
eligibility submits to the State Board of Eoucation a long-range plan for development 
of the college, assurance that the district will provide a suitable site, evidence 
that the district can finance costs in excess of the amount of state funds for which 
the district is eligible, a general description of the proposed project, and such 
other information as the board may require. 

In no biennium has the state appropriation equalled either the board's request to the 
legislature or requests of the districts for state funds. 

During the 1961-1963 and 1963-1965 bienniums the State Department of Education 
prorated funds according to anticipated student enrollment. During 1965-1967 the 
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department, responding to a suggestion of the legislature, has provided support, up to 
a district's total eligibility, on a first-come basis. 

The revised policies adopted by the State Board of Education April 6, 1966 (recom- 
mendations in Chapter VIII, p. 225) would change the basis for state support for 
instructional facilities to 65 percent of $3,420 for the first 2,000 FTE students 
anticipated three years hence, plus 65 percent of $2,450 for each FTE student over 
2,000, for each instifttion, until the institution has used 65 percent of its poten- 
tial eligibility as determined by a potential FTE based upon average daily membership 
grades 9-12 on a projected basis. 

The major portion of the community colleges' permanent campus construction is still to 
be accomplished . 

The construction completed to date has been at the smaller institutions (Table 84, 
p. 379). From July 1, 1961 to June 30, 1965, $2,200,000 in state funds was allo- 
cated for community college construction. Of the $4,500,000 appropriated for the 
1965-1967 biennium, all but $148,098 was encumbered by April, 1966. The allocation 
of funds appropriated to date for state participation in community college instruction 
is shown in Table 83, below. 



TABLE 83 

STATE FUNDS FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGE CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION 
ALLOCATED AND ENCUMBERED, JULY 1, 1961 
THROUGH APRIL 1, 1966 





State Funds 


State Funds 


Institution 


Allocated in 


Encumbered in 




1961-1965 


July 1965-April 1966 


1 


2 


3 


Blue Mountain 


$ 301,258 


$ 292,842 


Central Oregon 


474,767 


149,333 


Clatsop 


175,000 


169,434 


Lane 


— 


— 


Mt. Hood 


■ — 


— 


Portland 


69,230 


2,989,670 


Salem Tech.-Voc. 


298,200 


17,657 


Southwestern Oregon 


659,606 


139,994 


Treasure Valley 


221,939 


63,872 


Umpqua 


— 


529,100 


Totals 


$2,200,000 


$4,351,902 



Source: Division of Community Colleges, State Department of Education. 



Fall term, 1966 will find four community colleges, including the two largest - 
Portland and Lane - scheduling all of their classes in temporary facilities. 

Moreover, the State Department of Education expects new community colleges will be 
started in the Clackamas, Linn-Benton, Mid-Columbia, South-Central, and Washington 
County areas during the next three years. Four of these are expected to become fairly 
large. ^ One, Clackamas, has already been approved by the voters and may begin 



iThe State Department of Education estimates potential enrollments of the community 
colleges as follows; Portland, 7,224; Lane, 4,105; Salem, 3,164; Clackamas, 2,760; 
Mt. Hood, 2,756; Washington County, 2,553; South-Central, 2,431; Linn-Benton, 2,381; 
Umpqua, 1,495; Southwestern, 1,367; Central Oregon, 1,101; Blue Mountain, 1,096; 
Mid-Columbia, 875; Treasure Valley, 734; Clatsop, 518. 
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TABLE 84 



PHYSICAL PLANT INVENTORY OF PERMANENT FACILITIES 
OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
AS OF FEBRUARY 1966 





FTE 


Site 


Type 

Building 


Year 

Comp . £ 




Size In 


Total 


Institution 


Fall 

1965 


Size 

Acres 


Teacn. _ 

... Square 

Stations „ 

Feet 


Cost 

(Equipped) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Blue Mountain 


599 


175 










■ 


Building I 






Composite 


1965 


21 


37,800 


$ 890,691 


Central Oregon 


710 


145 












Classroom B 






Classrm. 


1964 


5 


4,864) 




Classroom C 






ijcib • 


1964 


4 


4,864) 


370,649 


Classroom D 






Lab. 


1964 


2 


4,864) 




Classroom A 






Classrm. 


1964 


4 


4,864) 


257,165 


Business & Admin. 






Classrm. 


1965 


5 


7,595) 


Library 






Library 


1966® 


0 


17,136 


310,656® 


Student Center 






Service 


1965 


0 


12,000 


281,194 


Clackamas 
















Clatsop 


501 


41 








70,250) 




Old High School 






Composite 


1962 (reim 


.) 17 


443,488 


Technology 






Shops 


1962 


3 


3,600) 


Lane 


1,371 


100® 












Mt. Hood 
















Portland 


2,499 


125 












Salem 


682 


20^ 












Building I 






Composite 


1963 


22 


31,000) 




Building II 






Labs. 


1963 


5 


5,500) 


1,079,000 


Additions I & II 






Shops 


1965 


6 


5,700) 




Southwestern Oregon 


681 


125 












Lab, Building 






Shops 


1964 


5 


9,600) 


334,760 


Technical 






Labs. 


1964 


6 


11,200) 


Administration 






Admin . 


1965 


2 


8,400) 




Science 






Labs . 


1965 


6 


9,800) 


709,672 


Classroom 






Classrm. 


1965 


12 


9,600) 




Treasure Valley 


755 


90 












Golf Club House 






Library 


mm 


0 




gift 


Voc, Tech, 






Shops 


1965 


2 


10,700) 


676,921 


Classroom 






Composite 


1965 


10 


22,000) 


Umpqua 


322 


98 













Option on additional 48 acres. 

^Option to add one tract of land; second tract under negotiation, 
cunder construction - completion date and project costs are estimates. 
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limited operation during 1966-67. All four of these institutions will need permanent 
campus construction. 

State Funds Required for 
Oregon Community College 
Capital Construction During 
1967-1969 Biennium 

The State Department of Education has prepared estimates of the state funds which will 
be required for community college capital construction during the next four bienniums, 
1967-1969 through 1973-1975, based upon its new support formula (column 5, Table 85, 
below). As with the state system proposals, needs are estimated to be greatest for 
the 1967-1969 biennium, both because of a backlog of unmet requirements from the 
current, 1965-1967, biennium and because of anticipated large increases in enrollment, 
discussed in Chapter III. 



TABLE 85 

SUMMARY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE CAPITAL OUTLAY PROGRAM 
BIENNIUMS 1967-1969 THROUGH 1973-1975 



Biennium 


Adjusted Total 
Facility Cost! 


Anticipated 
Federal Funds 


Local Funds 
Required 


State Funds 
Required 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Existing 

Institutions^ 

1967-69 

1969-71 

1971-73 

1973-75 


$24,253,880 

8,699,155 

5,970,775 

3,587,050 


$2,104,294 

2,471,153 

2,965,383 

3,558,460 


, $6,729,435 

2,179,801 
1,051,887 
10,007 


$12,497,521 

4,048,201 

1,953,505 

18,583 


New 

Institutions^ 

1967-69 

1969-71 

1971-73 

1973-75 


13,132,760 

6,181,520 

5,963,650 

3,347,350 


1,402,862 

1,647,435 

1,976,922 

2,372,306 


4,105,464 

1,586,930 

1,395,355 

341,266 


7,624,434 

2,947,155 

2,591,373 

633,778 



All 

Institutions 



1967-69 


37,386,640 


3,507,156 


10,834,899 


20,121,955 


1969-71 


14,880,675 


4,118,588 


3,766,731 


6,995,356 


1971-73 


11,934,425 


4,942,305 


2,447,242 


4,544,878 


1973-75 


6,934,400 


5,930,766 


351,273 


652,361 



^Figures for succeeding bienniums have been adjusted to reflect anticipated increases 
in construction costs. 

2 

'^Blue Mountain, Central Oregon, Clatsop, Lane, Mt. Hood, Portland, Salem, Southwestern 
Oregon, Treasure Valley, Umpqua. 

^Clackamas, Linn-Benton, Mid-Columbia, South-Central, Washington. 

Source; Oregon State Department of Education, February 1966. 



Recommendations 

1 . Post-high school institutions should strive to achieve maximum utilization of 

physical plant facilities. In this effort all institutions, public and independ - 
ent. should make use of appropriate management tools and procedures, including 
adoption of utilization objectives, maintenance of utilization records, computer 
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-Scheduling, where feasible, when this will contribute to maximum utilization , 
sharing of specialized facilities among neighboring institutions, and, where indi - 
cated, remodeling and rehabilitation of structures functionally obsolescent, but 
physically sound . 

General classroom and teaching laboratory space requirements are determined almost 
entirely by the number of students, the extent to which these students use the 
classrooms and laboratories, and the degree to which this utilization can reason- 
ably be increased. Any valid projection of future needs must be based on these 
three factors. 



Needs for faculty offices, libraries, recreational facilities, other auxiliary 
space, and, in some institutions, housing, exist independent of instructional 
facility utilization. (However, space standards for these facilities can be 
established.) Even though an institution might absorb some added enrollment by 
increasing its utilization of classrooms and laboratories, it might not be able to 
provide the additional students with dormitory housing, have office space for new 
faculty required, or possess student service facilities adequate to the enlarged 
student body. 

2* The committee endorses the request of the State Board of Education that a position 
be established in the State Department of Education to administer the community " 
college capital construction program . 

The state is embarked on a program to build as many as 18 campus institutions over 
a very short period of time. It can afford few mistakes. The natural enthusiasm 
of the local districts, and the difficulties in making realistic enrollment 
estimates, may lead to overbuilding of some facilities, at least over the short- 
range period. In the opinion of the committee this construction program should 
be undertaken only with the assistance of persons competent in space utilization 
analysis, facilities planning, and application of space standards. This special- 
ized competency can best reside in the State Department of Education. 

Planning and construction of new facilities, and remodeling and rehabilitation of 
existing o nes, should be undertaken, as required, to accom modate authorized 
curricula and planned curricular development . 

Facilities serve curricula, not the reverse. Campus plans, therefore, should 
reflect directly a realistic appraisal of an institution's assigned responsi- 
bilities . 

State appropriations for new facilities should be provided in response to separate 
priority listings developed by the State Board of Higher Education (for the state" 
system) and by the State Board of Education (for t he community colleges). 

The state of Oregon, in responding to the post-high school educational needs of 
its people, is engaged in two rather distinct enterprises: (1) through rehabili- 

tation and new construction it is attempting to keep its present campuses under 
the State Board of Higher Education operationally capable of providing for the 
students who enroll at these institutions, and (2) it is building a new system of 
community colleges. In the opinion of the committee, the state can most clearly 
assess its respective responsibilities if it considers separately the expansion 
and modernization of established institutions, which serve an increasing number of 
Oregon young people who are able and desirous of completing their educations on a 
four-year campus, and the establishment and development of new two-year institu- 
tions, which extend post-high school educational opportunities to persons largely 
unserved by the four-year institutions. 



^Eighteen areas meet statutory criteria for formation of an area education district, 
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The State Board of Higher Education has established space utilization and space 
allocation standards and has prepared master campus plans. It maintains space 
inventories for each of its campuses, prepares regular utilization reports, and 
each biennium prepares a three-biennium capital construction program with priority 
listings, accompanied by detailed supporting data, for the biennium immediately 
following. In determining the projects to be constructed, the legislature knows 
the priority of need, as determined by the Board of Higher Education, why each 
project is required, and those buildings which will not be built if the entire 
building program proposed by the board cannot be funded. 

Funds for community college construction during the 1961-1963 and 1963-1965 
bienniums were prorated among eligible districts; during the 1965-1967 biennium 
the funds are being distributed on a first-come basis. Through 1965, state 
construction support has been provided or funds encumbered for only seven commu- 
nity colleges. The six campuses upon which some permanent construction has been 
completed are among the smaller institutions. On no campus have allocations of 
state funds totaled 65 percent of the institution's potential eligibility (as 
determined by the estimated potential enrollment). Construction of permanent 
facilities for the larger community colleges, both those currently in operation 
in temporary facilities and those which it is anticipated will be established, is 
yet to be accomplished. 



The State Department of Education estimates that $32,314,550 in state funds will 
be required for the recommended community college building program for 15 campuses 
through 1975. Of this amount, $20,121,955 will be requested for the 1967-1969 
building program. If the entire 1967-1969 program is funded, construction up to 
65 percent of potential construction needs (as determined by the eligibility 
formula) can be completed on five community college campuses,^ additional perman- 
ent facilities provided on three more, 2 and construction of facilities begun for 
the remaining seven institutions, three already established‘s and four expected 



to be established during the next three years. 



4 



Although eligibility for community college state construction funds is determined 
by formula, allocation of funds is for projects. Identification of these proj - 
ects, and the situations existing at the institutions for which they are proposed , 
including extent of utilization of already constructed facilities at established 
institutions, should make it possible for the State Board of Education to develop 
criteria upon which priorities could be established. 



5. An outside committee, even one including representation from the independent 

colleges and universities of the state, cannot presume to advise the independent 
institutions concerning construction and use of their physical plants. The only 
legitimate interests of such a committee, in this case, can be (a) that the 
independent institutions remain healthy so that they may continue their unique 
services to higher education and (b) that ways be found to make the services and 
facilities of these institutions available to more Oregon students . 

The committee addresses itself to the first concern in Chapter X. The second 
concern develops from the decreasing percentage of Oregon residents expected to 
enroll in Oregon's independent institutions. Fall term 1961-62, 11 independent 
institutions (Cascade, George Fox, Lewis and Clark, Linfield, Marylhurst, 

Mt. Angel, Pacific, Reed, University of Portland, Warner Pacific, and Willamette) 
enrolled 8,641 (head count) students; 5,055 of these were in-state students 
(58.5 percent) and 3,375 out-of-state (39.1 percent). The remainder, 211, were 
foreign students. By fall term 1964-65 the percentage of Oregon students had 



^Blue Mountain, Central Oregon, Clatsop, Southwestern, Treasure Valley. 
^Salem, Portland, Umpqua. 

^Lane, Mt. Hood, Clackamas. 

^Linn- Benton, Mid- Columbia, South- Central, Washington. 
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decreased to 53.3, although the number served increased to 5,241, because of 
increase in total enrollment. The best estimates of these independent institu- 
tions are that they will enroll 12,978 students in 1969-70, but only 6,580 (52.7 
percent), will be Oregon residents. The decreasing percentage of Oregon students 
reflects not the desire of these institutions, but rather the difficulties many 
qualified students find in financing an independent college education. This 
problem, essentially one of making higher educational opportunity effectively 
available, is considered in Chapter IV. 

6, Curricular planners must recognize that enrollments must be concentrated in 

groupings of optimum size if physical facilities are to show an acceptable level 
of utilization. 



This is especially important where the program of study requires specialized 
facilities which cannot be used for other class or laboratory work. Enrollment 
concentration is influenced by curricular policy, and curricular action should 
reflect awareness of, but not be controlled by, impact on physical plant 
resources. It is quite likely that in some professional and advanced science and 
technical areas one program of study can serve the population of the state for 
many years to come. Where this is true, opportunity for qualified students to 
enroll in the program should be equalized by providing adequate residence facili- 
ties, suitable financial aid, and, where feasible, developing preprofessional and 
joint or cooperative programs at non-major institutions. Arrangements to share 
specialized facilities among institutions, both public and independent, should be 
encouraged. 

Coordination of curricula in state-supported institutions is directed by statute. 

It is achieved in the state system through the State Board of Higher Education and 
for the community colleges by thi State Board of Education. Chapter X describes 
cooperative arrangements among the independent institutions and suggests areas in 
which further cooperation should be considered. 

7 . New construction and remodeling of obsolete facilities must be carefully planned 
to support - even enhance - instructional activities . 

College and university buildings may be expected to serve for half a century or 
more. Remodeling is expensive. Whenever feasible, some capacity of flexibility 
should be designed into structures so that instructional innovations may be 
accommodated. 

Unless an institution's capital construction program is wisely planned, it may 
find its facilities dictating, rather than serving, instructional activities. 
Inflexibility in an Instructional facility, when it generates poor utilization or 
premature obsolence, is an expensive "economy." 

8. Institutions, both public and independent, should include in their capital con - 
struction budgets monies sufficient to exploit in some measure, however modest , 
the opportunities for individual enrichment intrinsic to the structural complexes 
of their campuses . 

The post-high school institution, notwithstanding the bent of its program, is in 
fact a cultural center. As such it is obligated to stimulate in those who identify 
with it a lively awareness of the many values, though possibly "non-utilitarian," 
which nevertheless are critical realities of our cultural heritage. Possible 
physical manifestations of these are many - the meaningful relationship of one 
building to others in an evolving organization, an abbreviated vista, a space that 
interrupts a visual rythmn, a reflecting pool, a piece of sculpture, a painting. 

All too often, however, the potential of such realities are deliberately ignored 
as we drive toward creation of student stations and "comfort" levels at the lowest 
possible dollar unit cost, and so lost never can be regained. 
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9. Adequate provision must be made for non- instructional services necessary when 

large numbers of people are brought togather in a small area > The conmi-fttee finds 
these auxiliary service facilities are being provided^ for the most part fairly 
adequately, by the independent institutions and institutions of the state system . 
Legal authority should be extended to cottmunity college districts to issue revenue 
bonds for the purpose of constructing student centers, bookstores, and other self- 
supporting student service facilities for which future users may reasonably pay . 
Institutions established as commuting institutions should provide student housTng 
only if they are assigned responsibility for providing instruction for students 
whose homes are outside the commuting area . 

Facilities for student services - including dormitories, athletic and recreational 
areas, parking facilities, food service, student bookstores, married student 
housing " may account for half of the physical facilities of an institution draw- 
ing a large portion of its students from outside its commuting area. The inde- 
pendent institutions in Oregon attract nearly half their enrollment from out of 
state. The University of Oregon and Oregon State University serve the entire 
state. The regions served by Eastern Oregon College, Southern Oregon College, 
and Oregon College of Education are too large to permit more than a portion of 
the student body to commute. Housing, of course, bears a crucial relationship to 
the ability of a residential institution to increase its enrollment. Adequate 
parking at minimum cost located within walking distance of campus facilities can 
be considered a reasonable expectation of the commuting students. 

Portland State College was established by statute to be an urban college serving 
students in a small but densely populated area, the state's metropolitan center. 
The college is located near the core of the city so as to be easily accessible to 
students, who are expected to commute. The institution does not operate facili- 
ties for student housing, but does seek to provide needed student parking. 

There have been suggestions that Portland State College, as it nears university 
status, should provide dormitory housing (1) in recognition of the fact that a 
portion of its students do not live at home .but rather rent private housing near 
the PSC campus, and (2) so that PSC may assume state-wide responsibilities, rather 
than tri-county metropolitan area responsibilities. 

The committee notes that with the exception of the Middle East and Central 
European certificate programs, the state does not require undergraduate students 
to move to Portland to obtain a program in the subject area of their choice. 

Since the state provides instruction similar to that offered at PSC (with the 
exceptions noted) at one or more of its residential institutions, it is under 
no obligation to increase the difficulty of providing an adequate physical plant 
for Portland State College fast enough to keep pace with rapid enrollment growth 
and expansion of curricular programs by encouraging attendance of students from 
outside the metropolitan area. Students who could commute but live in private 
housing near campus by choice should be served by private housing. 

As discussed in Chapter VIII, pp. 247-248, limited dormitory construction should 
be permitted at those community colleges serving districts too large geographi- 
cally to permit all students residing in the district to commute. Some housing 
may be desirable at those community colleges offering vocational- technical pro- 
grams not elsewhere available. However, circumstances warranting construction 
of student housing must be carefully delineated if competitive out-of-district 
recruiting is to be discouraged. 

Commuting students need some student service facilities. These students come to 
a campus and remain all day. There are no adjacent living quarters to serve their 
needs for food service, study space, and campus social experience. These services 
are provided at Portland State College. At the community colleges, initially, 
the demand for local funds for land acquisition and required participation in 
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construction of instructional facilities precludes tlie development of service 
facilities by the local district. Funds from other agencies or levels of govern- 
ment are not available for this purpose. Revenue bond authority would provide a 
way for the community colleges to acquire service facilities, as we have suggested 
in this recommendation (9). 



Increases in the instructional capacity of classrooms and laboratories, whethe r 
through increased utilization of present construction or new construction, are 
accompanied by need to provide offices for the increased numbers of faculty 
required to handle the added instructional load, library facilities for the larger 
student body, and, as required, facilities fov^ increases in administrative, 
clerical, and service staff. Spac e standards can and should be developed for 
these instruction-related facilities. 



When sharp enrollment increases occur, the immediate need is for beds in dormi- 
tories (at residential institutions) and seats in the classrooms and laboratories. 
But capacity of these facilities cannot be increased indefinitely without corre- 
sponding increases in the supporting instructional facilities. 

The provision of adequate library facilities is particularly critical. The explo- 
sion of knowledge has put a tremendous burden on libraries to acquire, catalog, 
and house needed resource materials. When nothing is done to provide more library 
space, books begin to crowd out the students. When the growing library resources 
are coupled with a growing student body, the most frequently recurring instruc- 
tional space need may well be in the library. 

Need for research facilities, especially important at institutions offering 
advanced undergraduate and graduate instruction, is discussed in Chapter VI. 

II • The state of Oregon should seek planning funds as may become available under the 
Higher Education Act of 1966 to finance a comprehensive study of Oregon’s post - 
high school physical facilities . 

This recommendation is not intended to signify that the committee feels the 
planning that has been and is being undertaken by those responsible for the devel- 
opment of physical facilities has been inadequate to the needs, but rather that, “ 
in view of the large sums required to finance capital construction programs 
projected for the next several bienniums, a comprehensive study, adequately 
staffed and coordinated under the auspices of a representative state-wide educa- 
tional body, might well provide information and ideas which would assure that 
those responsible for higher education capital construction programs would 
continue to have the advantage of the best in long-range planning. The Higher 
Education Act of 1966, as passed by the House of Representatives, provides 
substantial money for just such a state-wide planning study as is here proposed. 
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CHAPTER XV 

State Financial Resources 



This chapter examines the fiscal basis for support of higher education in Oregon, 
the amount of support, the burden it places upon people of the state, and the 
interest the legislature has expressed in this matter as measured by the share of 
funds under its control allocated to such support. 

How Big Is the Job? 

The size of the job to be done may be described in terms of the "college-age pool," 
i.e., the number of persons in the population between ages 18 and 24. This is the 
^8® from which come most of the persons enrolled in colleges and universities. 

The proportion of the population represented by this age group is significant for 
two reasons: (1) the larger the number of students to be educated, the greater the 

financial load on the state, and (2) the larger the number of persons in school, the 
smaller the number from xvhich come most of the taxpayers of the state. 



Table 86 shows the Oregon college age population as a percentage of total population 
for the years 1960 through 1965 and for 1970. It will be noted that the percentage 
of the population in this critical age bracket has increased each year during the 
past five years. It will continue to increase so that in 1970 people in age group 
18-24 will comprise an estimated 11.21 percent of the population. 



TABLE 86 

OREGON COLLEGE-AGE POPULATION AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 

1960 through 1966 



Year 


Total 

Population! 


College Age 
Population! 


College Age Population 
as a Percentage of 
Total Population 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1960 


1,768,687 


!40,337 


7.93% 


1961 


1,816,345 


!47,738 


8.13 


1962 


1,825,138 


!55,721 


8.53 


1963 


1,856,190 


!62,837 


8.77 


1964 


1,906,000 


!69,484 


8.89 


1965 


1,972,150 


!82,568 


9.26 


1970 


2,058,822 


230,899 


11.21 


^Source : 


Oregon State Board of 


Census . 




How Does 


Oregon's "Load" Compare with That of Other 


States? 



The post-World War II babies are now entering the college age group, and their num- 
bers are no surprise. It may be asked, however, whether composition of Oregon's 
population is such that the 18-24 age group represents a disproportionate share of 
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on%axpayernf^rtrs?at;/’'®’'®'’^’ ^ correspondingly disproportionate burden 



Table 87 seeks to answer this question by expressing the July 1964 colleee-aee 
population as a percentage of total populatiL for Lgon and forten sSes with 

and^efforf ” fThe ‘^o'npa^able in terms of educational responsibility 

nd effort. (The ten states were selected on the following criteria* fl'i frp«»Hnm 

enroiufl -°”°-»lc problems, (2) percentage of stSt^re^W^ng 

latJon anS ?41 oort^on s students per thousand popu- 

their ho^ s^aL r attending college enrolled in InstltutloL in 



Even when compared with states whose educational effort is adjudged eculvalent 
popuTt'n""' college-age population as a pe^ceSfge\“flot:J ’ 



The range of percentages is so narrow, however, that differences amono tha ei-ai-mo 
appear to lack significance. It may be concluded that ' 0 “ th^ fl^statef 
bears an overly heavy or overly light load. states 



TABLE 87 



college -AGE POPULATION AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 
JULY, 1964, FOR ELEVEN COMPARABLE STATES 




Total 

Population! 



College^Age 

Population! 



College- Age Population 
as a Percentage of 
Total Population 
4 



Utah 

Colorado 

Oklahoma 

California 

Arizona 

Kansas 

Washington 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Michigan 

Minnesota 



973,000 

1.936.000 

2.461.000 

18.077.000 

1.550.000 

2.227.000 

2.967.000 

1.471.000 

1.881.000 

8.154.000 
3-525. nnn 



107.000 

211.000 

267.000 
1,917,000 

164.000 

234.000 

303.000 

150.000 

188.000 
787,000 

00/. 



11 . 0 % 

10.9 

10.8 

10.6 

10.6 

10.5 

10.2 

10.2 

10.0 

9.7 




tte variance between Oregon figures for 1964 in Tables 86 and 87 results from 



college-age population has increased at a rate faster than 
that of the tota population. There is no way of knowing how long this tref ' will 
continue, prxmarily because birth rate projections are sLewhat iLxLt . 
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What is the Trend in Enrollments in 
Oregon's Public Colleges and Universities ? 

As shown in Table 88, below, enrollments in Oregon's public colleges and universities 
have been increasing very rapidly, more than doubling in the nine years between 1956- 
57 and 1965^66. Table 7, Chapter III, p. 24, from which Table 88 was taken, shows 
that not only is Oregon entering a period of substantially larger numbers of per- 
sons in the college age pool, but that an increasing percentage of these persons are 
attending college* A follow-up study of the 1965 high school graduating class 
(r-eported in Table 34, Chapter V, p. 134 ) shows that 55.1 percent of the graduates 
were enrolled in college fall term 1965 with 42.7 percent in the state's publicly 
supported institutions. In 1961, 45.7 percent of the class enrolled in college, 39.8 
percent in Oregon public institutions. 

TABLE 88 



1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 



ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN OREGON - 1956-57 through 1965-66 



22,856 

27,037 

29,262 

30,564 

32,362 

37,390 



Academic 

Year 


State 

System^ 


Community 

Colleges^ 


Totals 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1956-57 


17,906 


166 


18,072 


1957-58 


19,498 


158 


19,656 


1958-59 


20,375 


230 


20,605 


1959-60 


20,925 


202 


21,127 



219 

1,560 

2,867 

3,390 

4,846 

7,439 



23,075 

28,597 

32,129 

33,954 

37,208 

44,829 



^Enrollment figures are full-time-equivalent three-term average. Community college 
figures are reimbursable enrollments, not total enrollments. 



What is Oregon's Ability to 
Pay for Higher Education ? 

Ability to pay is probably best measured by personal income. Personal income 
figures for Oregon are provided in two tables: the first. Table 89, p. 390, 

shows per capita state and local taxes in 1963-64 for the fifty states as a per- 
centage of 1964 per capita income, and the second. Table 90, p. 391, shows the 
total state tax contribution to higher education in Oregon, as a percentage of per- 
sonal income, during the most recent six bienniums. 

Looking at Table 89, p. 390, we find that Oregon ranks fifteenth among the 50 
states in personal income. It also is fifteenth in the amount paid per capita in 
state and local taxes. (The numbers in parentheses in columns 3 and 4 indicate 
ranking of states.) But, when the amount of taxes paid (column 3) is compared with 
personal income (column 2), Oregon drops to twenty-second place among the 50 
states (column 4), leading to the conclusion that Oregon is a comparatively 
moderately taxed state . 
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TABLE 89 



PER CAPITA -STATE AND LOCAL TAXES IN^ 1963-64 FOR THE 
FIFTY STATES AS A PERCENTAGE OF PERSONAL INCOME, 1964^ 





State 


Personal 

Income 


State 

1 


and Local 
Taxes 


All Taxes 

as a Percentage of 

Tnnnmia 




1 


2 




3 




4 


1. 


Delaware 


$3,460 


(14) 


$261.20 


(4^) 


7TB% 


2. 


Connecticut 


3,281 


(9) 


272.88 


(45) 


8.3 


3.. 


Nevada 


3,248 


(3) 


314.90 


(25) 


9.7 


4. 


New York 


3,162 


(1) 


351.46 


(9) 


11.1 


5. 


Alaska 


3,116 


(27) 


227.50 


(50) 


7.3 


6. 


California 


3,103 


(2) 


349.05 


(7) 


11.3 


7. 


Illinois 


3,041 


(18) 


256.61 


(42) 


8.4 


8. 


New Jersey 


3,005 


(20) 


253.03 


(42) 


8.4 


9. 


Massachusetts 


.2,965 


(5) 


283.17 


(27) 


9.6 


10. 


Maryland 


2,867 


(22) 


241.32 


(42) 


8.4 


11. 


Michigan 


2,755 


/ON 

io/ 


274.38 


(22) 


10.0 


12., 


Ohio 


2,646 


(33) 


218.65 


(45) 


8.3 


13. 


Washington 


2,635 


(7) 


277.20 


(20) 


10.5 


14. 


Hawaii 


2,622 


(11) 


272.01 


(18) 


10.6 


15. 


Oregon 


2,606 


(15) 


260.97 


(22) 


10.0 


16. 


Pennsylvania 


2,601 


(30) 


225.23 


(40) 


8.7 


17. 


Missouri 


2,600 


(36) 


209.11 


(47) 


8.0 


18. 


Colorado 


2,566 


(10) 


272.12 


(18) 


10.6 




UNITED STATES 


2,566 




249.75 




9.7 


19. 


Indiana 


2,544 


(23) 


238.91 


(29) 


9.4 


20. 


Rhode Island 


2,514 


(26) 


233.04 


(30) 


9.3 


21. 


Wiscons in 


2,490 


(4) 


295.20 


(2) 


11.9 


22. 


Wyoming 


2,441 


(12) 


266.21 


(15) 


10.9 


23. 


New Hampshire 


2,377 


(38) 


207.22 


(40) 


8.7 


24. 


Iowa 


2,376 


(16) 


259.47 


(15) 


10.9 


25. 


Minnesota 


2,375 


(6) 


281.84 


(2) 


11.9 


26. 


Nebraska 


2,349 


(35) 


214.40 


(33) 


9.1 


27. 


Kansas 


2,346 


(13) 


261.75 


(8) 


11.2 


28. 


Montana 


2,252 


(17) 


256.87 


(4) 


11.4 


29. 


Florida 


2,251 


(32) 


220.55 


(24) 


9.8 


30. 


Virginia 


2,239 


(43) 


174.34 


(48) 


7.8 


31. 


Arizona 


2,233 


(19) 


253.74 


(4) 


11.4 


32. 


Texas 


2,188 


(40) 


198.54 


(33) 


9.1 


33. 


Utah 


2,156 


(24) 


237.47 


(13) 


11.0 


34. 


North Dakota 


2,133 


(25) 


237.31 


(9) 


11.1 


35. 


Maine 


2,132 


(34) 


216.20 


(21) 


10.1 


36. 


Vermont 


2,119 


(21) 


242.21 


(4) 


11.4 


37. 


Oklahoma 


2,083 


(39) 


202.56 


(25) 


9.7 


38. 


New Mexico 


2,041 


(29) 


225.60 


(9) 


11.1 


39. 


Idaho 


2,020 


(31) 


222.46 


(13) 


11.0 


40. 


West Virginia 


1,965 


(41) 


187.16 


(28) 


9.5 


41. 


Georgia 


1,943 


(44) 


173.71 


(36) 


8.9 


42. 


North Carolina 


1,913 


(42) 


175.54 


(31) 


9.2 


43. 


South Dakota 


1,879 


(28) 


226.56 


(1) 


12.1 


44. 


Louisiana 


1,877 


(37) 


208.62 


(9) 


11.1 


45. 


Tennessee 


1,859 


(45) 


168.99 


(33) 


9.1 


46. 


Kentucky 


1,830 


(46) 


163.65 


(36) 


8.9 


47. 


Alabama 


1,749 


(47) 


156.22 


(36) 


8.9 


48. 


Arkansas 


1,655 


(49) 


151.57 


(31) 


9.2 


49. 


South Carolina 


1,655 


(50) 


145.57 


(39) 


8.8 


50. 


Mississippi 


1,438 


(48) 


153.96 


(17 


10.7 


^Source: National Education Association, 


Rankings of the 


States, (Research Report 


1966-Rl; Washington, D. 


C.; NEA, 1966), 


pp. 32, 39. 
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TABLE 90 



CONTRIBUTIONS FROM STATE TAX FUNDS TO PUBLICLY SUPPORTED 
HIGHER EDUCATION COMPARED WITH GROSS PERSONAL INCOME 
FOR OREGON FOR SIX BIENNIUMS 



Biennium 


Total Personal 
Income of 
Oregonians'^ 
(In Millions) 


Contribution from State 
Tax Funds^ 

(In Thousands) 

OSSHE Community Colleges 


Total State Tax 
Contribution to 
riigher Education 
as a Percentage of 
Personal Income 


1 


2 


3 4 


5 


1963-1965 


10,224 


82,1673 -2,7703 


0.83%^ 


1961-1963 


8,907 


79,028 1,955 


0.91 


1959-1961 


8,019 


67,975 


0.85 


1957-1959 


7,369 


54,847 


0.74 


1955-1957 


6,781 


39,882 


0.59 


1953-1955 


6,076 


33,711 


0.55 


1 

■^Source: U. 


S ., Department of 


Commerce, Office of Business 


Economics, Survey of 


Current Business, Vol. XLVI, 


No. 4 (April, 1966), p. 10. 


Figures supplied for 


fiscal 1965 


are preliminary. 






^Source: Governor's Biennial Budget Reports through 1961- 


1963, Department of 


Finance and 


Administration and State Treasurer's Office, 


1963-1965. 


^State of Oregon partially changed its method of financing 


; construction from 


appropriation to general obligation bonds. 





TABLE 91 

RELATIONSHIP OF CONTRIBUTION FROM STATE TAX SOURCES TO 
ALL STATE FUNDS AND TO PUBLICLY SUPPORTED illGHER EDUCATION 
IN OREGON FOR SIX BIENNIUMS 




Contribution 


from State Tax Sources 


Percentage of 


Biennium 




(In Thousands) 


Total Contribution 




Total - All 




Total - OSSHE and 


Represented by 




State Funds 




Community Colleges 


Higher Education 


1 


2 




3 


4 


1963-1965 


373,644 




84,937 


22.7% 


1961-1963 


366,228 




80,983 


22.1 


1959-1961 


313,331 




67,975 


21.7 


1957-1959 


281,979 




54,847 


19.5 


1955-1957 


221,847 




39,882 


18.0 


1953-1955 


192,884 




33,711 


17.5 
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How Well Does Oregon 

Support Higher Education ? p 

In Table 90, p. 391, contributions from state tax funds* to higher education for the 
most recent six bienniums are expressed in terms of percentage of total personal 
income. Table 91 relates the contribution to higher education to the total contribu- 
tion from state tax sources to all state funds. These two tables show that there 
has been a rather marked increase in both the percentage of personal income and the 
percentage of the state’s tax income that has been devoted to higher education. ' 

The^ figures show that Oregon is responding to the challenge of greatly incr alsed 

n ^bers of students wit h a steadily increasing effort to provide t hem with educa- 
tional opportunity . 

Are Per Student Costs Increasing ? ! 

In view of higher salaries, higher equipment costs, and rises in other costs 
experienced over the past 12 years, it would be reasonable to expect that a corre- 
sponding increase in the per student cost of higher education would have occurred. 

Table 92, below, deals only with the operating budgets of state system institutions 

and public services, and only with that portion of the operating budgets over which 

the legislature has control, expressed on a per student basis. On this basis, we 

find tax contributions per student have remained fairly constant over a 12-year 

period, with the increase from the 1953-1955 to the 1963-1965 biennium of only 10.6 

percent. Expressed in terms of constant dollars (column 5), the contribution per 

student has decreased 5.1 percent. From this we may conclude that increases in 

general fund appropriations for state system operating budgets reflect (1) increased 

numbers of students and (2) inflation, and are not due to a real increase in per 1 

student costs. , 

Summary 

Even though the con tribution from state tax sources to higher education has b een 
the pr oportion of the tax load directed toward higher education has 

^P? Oregon i s still spending a relatively small proportion of i ts total 
personal income for higher education . 



TABLE 92 



STATE TAX CONTRIBUTION TO OPERATING BUDGETS OF OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
INSTITUTIONS COMPARED WITH ENROLLMENTS FOR SIX BIENNIUMS 



Fiscal 

Year 

Ending 


Total 
3-Term FTE 
Enro 1 Iment 
in System 
Institutions 


State 
Gen . Fund 
Operating 
Appropriations 
(In Thousands)^ 


Contribution 
Per Student 


Contribution 
Per Student 
in Terms of 
Constant Dollars 
1957-1959 Base 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1963-1965 


62,926 


$77,833 


$1,237 


$1,135 


1961-1963 


56,299 


68,884 


1,224 


1,154 


1959-1961 


43,781 


57,975 


1,324 


1,277 


1957-1959 


39,873 


47,353 


1,188 


1,175 


1955-1957 


32,449* 


33,756* 


1,040* 


1,079* 


1953-1955 


25 , 388* 


28,375* 


1,118* 


1,196* 



^Excludes OTI 



^Includes campus institutions and statewide public services. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

State-Level Coordination and Administration 
of Post-High School Education 

Oregon has had long and extensive experience with coordination of educational plan- 
ning at the post-high school level. Out of this experience has emerged the present 
design for coordination which is briefly described below. 

Public four-year insti tutions . For more than thirty years Oregon has had a 
unified state system of higher education governed by the Oregon State Board of 
Higher Education. The board coordinates the planning and administration of all 
aspectt of the public four-year institutions, a medical and a dental school 
(constituent parts of the University of Oregon), a technical institute, and a 
division of continuing education. The chief executive of the state system is 
the Chancellor, who is appointed by the board and serves at its pleasure. The 
Chancellor's staff consists of three vice chancellors (academic affairs, business 
continuing education), director of the budget, an assistant chan- 
cellor for public services, and other staff officers as shown in Figure XXV. 

Conmunity colleges. Though each of the community colleges is governed by its 
own board, these colleges operate under the general oversight of the State 
Board of Education (Figure XXVI), which has, among other powers, that of exer- 
cising approving power over the tuition and fees proposed by the community col- 
leges and over requests for authorization to award certificates and associate 
degrees . 

The State Board of Education also plays a significant role in the allocation of 
state funds in support of community college building projects. The board is 
required by law to receive from the applicant district its long-range plans for 
the development of the college, and the board is required to determine the 
priorities in the allocation of funds among districts. 

State reimbursement for community college courses is made upon the certification 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to the Secretary of State. No 
reimbursement is allowable for any course taught which was not approved in ad- 
vance by the state superintendent's office. It is at this point that the law 
provides for liaison between the State Board of Education and the State Board of 
Higher Education in the approval of community college courses and instructors. 

Under the law, until the community college is accredited by the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, the college transfer courses the 
college wishes to offer, and the instructors it proposes to employ to offer the 
courses, must be approved by the State Board of Higher Education. Request for 
approval of these courses is made to the State Board of Higher Education through 
the state superintendent's office. The latter's certification of the college 
transfer courses for reimbursement is based upon their approval by the State • 
Board of Higher Education. 

. Proprietary schools . Some fifteen different types of proprietary schools are 
licensed upon the recommendation of the State Board of Education. 
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4. Independent colleges and universities . The Oregon Independent Colleges 
Association is an avenue through which the independent colleges and universities 
maintain contact with each other and plan jointly, in some cases. 

5. Educational Coordinating Council . The present Educational Coordinating Council 
is a successor to the Governor's Educational Coordinating Council, which was 
established in 1962 as a means of providing an avenue for voluntary cooperative 
planning by representatives of the State System of Higher Education, the State 
Department of Education, and the Governor's office. 

Legislative Base of the Educational Coordinating Council . Because of the feeling 
that the council might be more effective if it had a legislative base, the 1965 
Legislative Assembly provided such a base (ORS 351.270-351.295). ORS 351.270 
provides that the members of the coordinating council shall be appointed by the 
Governor who is authorized by law to appoint "such number of members as he'*deeftis * 
appropriate, to serve at his pleasure." The law further provides that ". . . 
a majority of the members shall be persons who are not employed by private or 
public institutions of higher education or by any private or public body engaged 
in educational activities within the scope of the council's statutory functions. 
The council shall be broadly representative of the public and of private and 
public institutions of higher education, including junior colleges, community 
colleges, and technical institutes in the State of Oregon." 

Responsibilities of the Educational Coordinating Council . The law gives to the 
council three major charges, and one permissive responsibility. The law states 
that the council shall : 

a. Coordinate, through advice to appropriate governing bodies, those educational 
functions which are related to more than one area of education, including 
but not limited to educational television, community colleges, and teacher 
preparation and certification. 

b. Prepare and study plans for participation of institutions in this state in 
federal government programs of assistance to public and private nonprofit 
institutions of education relative to construction, rehabilitation, or 
improvement of academic and related facilities of institutions of education. 

c. Undertake such studies in the field of education as may be developed by the 
council or as may be assigned by the Governor. 

The council may apply for and accept gifts, grants, or services from or contract 
with nonprofit organizations, educational institutions, and other state or 
federal agencies, and may administer such funds and contracts. 

Present Membership of the Council . The council is presently made up of sijc 
laymen and four employees of public and private educational agencies or insti- 
tutions. Of the six laymen, two are members of the State Board of Education, 
two are members of the State Board of Higher Education, one is an employee of 
the Department of Finance and Administration, and the sixth layman is a citizen 
at large, having no other official connection with educational or governmental 
bodies. The four members associated professionally with education are: the 

Chancellor of the State System of Higher Education, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the President of Lewis and Clark College, and the President 
of Willamette University. The last-named individual is the current chairman of 
the coordinating council (1966). 
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Some Alternatives Suggested for Coordination of Education in Oregon 

Experience with effective coordination of the public four-year colleges and univer- 
sities gives rise to the question sometimes asked in Oregon as to whether the bene- 
fits of coordinated educational planning cannot be extended in some fashion from 
kindergarten to the university level. This question has been heard increasingly 
since the development in Oregon of an expanding system of community colleges, sup- 
ported jointly by the state and the area education districts. 

It has seemed to some in Oregon that deliberate efforts should be made, perhaps 
through a change in state-level educational organizational structure, to provide 
more coordination of the planning for community colleges and to provide some greater 
state oversight of the administration of the colleges. 

Of the proposals for change in educational organizational structure at the state 
level, four are heard most frequently; 

1. The abolition of the present lay boards (State Board of Higher Education and the 
State Board of Education) and the creation within the Governor's cabinet of a 
position to which the Governor would appoint an official of his own choosing as 
commissioner of education. The commissioner of education would have general 
oversight of education in Oregon from kindergarten through the university level. 
An advisory lay board would be established to advise with the commissioner of 
education. 

2. The replacement of the two existing boards of education by a single state board 
of education having jurisdiction of all public education. 

3. The addition of a third state board to assume oversight of the community college 
and to coordinate their planning and development. 

4. Continuation of the two existing state boards of education and an educational 
coordinating council. 



The Committee's Evaluation of the Alternatives 
The Cabinet-Type State Education Organization 

The committee recommends against the adoption of the cabinet-form state educational 
organization for a number of reasons: 

1. It would not provide the assurance of continuity of educational policies that a 
lay board does, whose members are appointed for long, overlapping terms. Such 
continuity of educational policies is indispensable to the development of 
integrated, creative institutions. 

2. Over the long haul and in the balance, the committee believes that neither a 
general executive, such as a governor, nor a technical specialist, such as a 
governor would appoint as commissioner of education, will prove as effective 
as a lay board in exercising the quasi- legislative responsibilities which the 
governance of education requires. 

The legislature should not and does not endeavor to enact detailed legislation 
governing all aspects of the operations of the schools and other public educa- 
tional institutions. What the legislature wisely does is to pass enabling 
legislation and to give broad grants of power to agents who then act for and in 
behalf of the legislature and the people in the establishment and administration 
of schools and colleges. The interpretation of these broad grants of power and 
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their translation into policies governing education in the state may be better 
left, the committee feels, in the hands of an experienced lay board than placed 
in the hands of a single elected official subject to all the vicissitudes of 
political life, o.r in the hands of a single technical specialist appointed by 
an elected official. 



3. The cabinet-type organization would place education squarely in the political 
arena, even though development of effective institutions is dependent upon their 
being insulated as much as possible from such political influence. This is not 
to imply that education is not now already affected by political forces. Obvi- 
ously it is. But it would be affected much less if governed by a lay board than 
if governed by a commissioner of education appointed by the Go\^ernor and servine 
at his pleasure. 

This preoccupation with freedom from partisan controls or influence is more than 
an educational shibboleth. It relates to the very fabric of the institutions 

of higher education. In the words of the Committee on Government and Higher 
Education: 



... No other activity of the state involves such a multiplicity 
and complexity of interests as does a university, and no other 
exists so constantly in tension with established ideas. Thus 
it is that the activity of a university can be pursued only in 
an atmosphere of freedom and objectivity, its scholars beholden 
only to their own dedication to scholarship for the direction 
in which their findings lead them. It is their duty, as Socrates 
expressed it, to "follow where the argument leads. 

The long tradition of lay governing boards in the United States is based upon 
the demonstrated capacity of such boards to protect these institutions of higher 
education from outside interference and yet give assurance that the institutions 
will satisfy the needs of the people of the state in the field of higher 
education. 

The Single State Board of Education 

The committee recommends against the creation of a single state board of education 
in Oregon to replace the existing two state education boards. It is the committee's 
viev/7 that the general nature of the responsibilities of the State Board of Higher 
Education and the State Board of Education are, in important aspects, quite different. 

The State Board of Higher Education is the governing board for nine separate educa- 
tional units. The State Board of Education, on the other hand, governs no institu- 
tions and no school districts. It does administer certain state responsibilities, 
such as the establishment of teacher certification standards and the administration 
of teacher certification regulations, the licensing of certain proprietary schools, 
the establishment of minimum standards for the public elementary and secondary 
schools of the state, and the administration of these standards. It has general 
oversight of the public elementary and secondary schools and the community colleges. 
But it does not govern them in the same sense that the State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion governs the institutions of the state system. 

The ^members of the State Board of Higher Education are faced with all of the multi- 
farious problems of higher education, ranging from critical academic problems relat- 
ing to curricular allocations and curricular development in the state system to 
personnel policies, admissions standards, financing of education, and the problems 
of master campus planning, building usage standards, building construction 



^The Committee on Government and Higher Education, The Efficiencv of Freedom rRalti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959), p. 4. 
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priorities, and the like. And not for a single institution alone! - or for several 
institutions of the same t 3 ^e, but rather for nine institutions and one administra- 
tive agency (Division of Continuing Education) offering programs ranging all the way 
from technical programs leading to a two-year associate degree to programs leading 
to .doctoral degrees and to post-doctoral work in. a wide range of academic and pro- 
fessional fields. 

It is the committee's view that the members of any single board created to replace 
the two existing boards would find that they could not effectively govern the nine 
educational institutions, as the State Board of Higher Education now does, and at 
the same time effectively handle the issues that the State Board of Education must 
deal with, without spending far more time on board duties than a nonsalaried 
member can afford. The alternatives would then be either to provide salaries for 
board members, enabling them to give more time to their duties, or to select board 
members from among those citizens who can afford to give full time to the board with- 
out remuneration, or. to expect the board members to give less careful attention than 
they now do to the many diverse issues upon which they would be required to act. In 
the judgment of the committee none of these alternatives would enhance education in 
Oregon. 

A -Third Board for Oversight of Conanunity Colleges 

The suggestion that a third state board he created to assume oversight of the com- 
munity colleges stems from the desire for assurance that the development of the 
community colleges will proceed as a part of the coordinated development of post- 
high school education in Oregon. 

The committee shares this interest in coordination. It believes, however, that the 
necessary first- level coordination can be provided by the State Board of Education, 
provided authority is given the board as recommended in this document. 

Continuation of the Two State Education 
Boards' and an Educational Coordinating Council 

The committee believes that a continuation of the two existing state boards of 
education and an educational coordinating council, as hereafter discussed, is the 
most effective means of providing for the coordinated governance of education in 
Oregon. 



Recommendations of the Committee 

The committee makes the following recommendations as to the coordination of: 

1 . Public four-year institutions . 

a . That the State Board of Higher Education continue its present role as the 
coordinating and governing body for the state's four-year institutions, in- 
cluding also the Medical and Dental schools, the technical institute, and 
the Division of Continuing Education . 

b. That the Oregon State Board of Higher Education be given the title Oregon 
State Board of Regents to make easier the differentiation of the state board 
h aving responsibility for public four-year colleges and universities from the 
state board having primary responsibility for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation and the community colleges . 
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2 . Community colleges . 



a. That the State Board of Education be given responsibility for developing 
enforceable policies for the guidance of the community colleges relating . 

to such matters as; minimum standards of curriculum, physical plants library 
resources, teacher qualifications, class size, financial administration . 

b. That the State Board of Education be empowered to determine the nature of 

data to be maintained and reported periodically to the State Board of 
Education as the basis for a continuing analysis of the operation of the 
community colleges . 

c . That state funds for the support of community colleges be appropriated to 
the State Board of Education for distribution in accordance with policies 
developed by the legislature and the state board to reflect and protect th e 
state's interest in the colleges . 

d. That the State Board of Education be empowered to withhold state funds from 
any community college which, in the board's opinion, is in violation of the 
a f or ement ioned po 1 ic ie s . 

e. That until they are accredited by the Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, community colleges continue to be required by law, as at 
present, to secure the approval of the State Board of Higher Education for 
any lower-division college transfer courses they desire to offer, and for 
instructors for such courses . 

f . That the legislature be guided by the recommendations of the appropriate 
state education board and the advice of the Educational Coordinating Council 
as to when and where additional public post-high school institutions should 
be established . 

3, A ll public and private education . 

a. That there be created by legislative enactment an enlarged educational 

coordinating council, giving wider representation to educational agencies 
in Oregon as set forth below > 

be That the Educational Coordinating Council consist of 18 members as follows ; 

Four representing public higher education - Chancellor of the State System 
of Higher Education as a permanent member, a member of the State Board of 
Higher Education, and two presidents of state system institutions, selected 
by the state system presidents to serve four-year terms. 

Four representing the community colleges - State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as a permanent member, a member of the State Board of Education, 
and two presidents of community colleges, selected by the presidents of 
community colleges, to serve four-year terms. 

Three representing the independent colleges - IVo presidents and a trustee 
of an independent college selected by the presidents of the independent 
colleges and universities to serve four-year terms. 

One representing the proprietary schools - The head of one of the proprietary 
schools, selected by the membership of the association of proprietary 
schools for a four-year term. 

Two representing elementary and secondary education - ,Two administrators 
representing elementary and secondary education, to be appointed by the 

Oregon Association of School Administrators for four-year terms. 
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Four representing the citizeii,ry"at- large - Four citizens' appointed by the 
Governor for four-year terms. 

The terms of the members of the council, except for the Chancellor and the 
state superintendent, should be staggered to provide stability and conti- 
nuity. Initial terms should be determined by lot. 

That the chairman ox the council be selected at an annual election by the 
membership of the council . Only the four citizen members appointed by the 
Governor should be eligible to serve as chairman. 

That an executive secreta^ and staff be employed by the council . Appoint- 
ment of the executive secretary should be for an indefinite term, renewable 
each year. The executi-ye secretary should be empowered to employ staff 
members, with the concurrence of the council. 

That funding of the work of the council be by legislative appropriation and 
such other funds as the council may wish to accept . 

That the Educational Coordinating Council be an advisory, coordinating body 
and not an administrative or adjudicating body, except as provided in item 
g below . It is the hope of the committee that the coordinating council will 
exercise an imaginative and creative role in the further development of 
educational opportunities in Oregon, and that it will recognize its unique 
opportunity for leadership as the one agency in which there is representa- 
tion from all segments of organized education in the state. 

It is envisioned that the coordinating council would, among its 
responsibilities : 

(1) Issue periodic evaluations of the status of the master plan for educa- 
tion beyond the high school, as viewed from the perspective of needs 
and resources. Such progress reports should be distributed to the 
Governor, the legislature, educational agencies and institutions, and 
to the public. 

(2) Develop subsequent phases of the master plan. 

(3) Gather and disseminate information concerning national trends in 
comprehensive planning. 

(4) Coordinate the planning activities of those agencies and Institutions 
responsible for education in Oregon. 

(5) Encourage cooperative projects among the several educational agencies 
in the state, where such seem appropriate to the needs. 

That the council act as the state commission to administer the grant pro- 
visions of federal acts relating to post-high school education and requiring 
a state agency for their administration . 

That the Educational Coordinating Council continue and extend its use of 
subcommittees or advisory committees, adding to the existing ones as the 
needs of the council shall determine . 

Advisory committees presently exist in the field of: (1) TV-radio educa- 

tion, (2) community colleges, (3) teacher education and certification, and 
(4) higher education facilities. 
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This present report on post-high school education recommends the appointment 
of advisory boards or councils in the following additional areas: 

(1) Library development (Chapter XIII) 

(2) Computer planning and usage (Chapter XIII) 

(3) Cooperative projects (Chapter X) 

(4) Continuing education (Chapter XI) 

(5) Long-range planning (Chapter XVI) . 

The Education Assistance Commission (Chapter IV), which the present 
post-high school study recommends be established, will be to the council a 
uaefuj. source of advisory information concerning student financial aid in 
post-high school education, even though not officially an advisory committee 
of the council. 

The Advisory Committee on Proprietary Schools (Chapter VII), which 
advises the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, could provide the 
- ■fi4ucational Coordinating Council with useful advisory information concern- 
in| the proprietary schools, though not officially an advisory committee of 
the council. 

The committee believes that the interests of education XTOuld be well served if in 
the constitution there were recognition of the state's interest in post-high school 
education and if the State Board of Higher Education and the State Board of Educa- 
tion were given a constitutional base. The committee commends this view to the 
appropriate state officials when the revision of the constitution is under 
consideration. 
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CHAPTER XVII 



Summary 



Oregon's greatest resources are its human resources. Jn their cultivation and 
development lie Oregon's best hope - its only hope, really - for the achievement of 
its highest aspirations - economic, social, and political . 

One of Oregon's most important concerns must therefore be insuring that there 
is available to residents of the state a sufficient variety of educational oppor- 
tunities and a capacity sufficient to permit the fullest development of the state's 
human resources . In this report we are concerned with the matter of planning to 
meet the post-high school educational needs of those who can benefit from, and are 
likely to avail themselves of, post-high school educational opportunities under 
j favorable conditions. 

i 

1 ' • 

■ Need for Variety in Post-High School 

' Educational Learning Opportunities 

The requirement of a wide variety of formal and informal educational opportunities 
beyond the high school in Oregon stems from: (1) the values which our kind of 

society places upon the worth of the individual and the importance of individual 
self-fulfillment , that is, the development of the individual's potentialities, and 
(2) the seemingly insatiable demands of society for educated and trained persons at 
all levels of social, economic, and political activity, through which the work of 
society is accomplished. 

Free Society's Commitment to 
Individual Self-Fulfillment 



Ours is a free society. As such, it is, as the Rockefeller report reminds us, "the 
declared enemy of every condition that stunts the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
growth of the individual."^ 

Our society is committed to the concept of the realization of individual potentiali- 
ties. In this commitment, education is the chief instrument of our policy. For we 
see education, as Horace Mann did, as being ", . . beyond all other devices of human 
origin, the great equalizer of the conditions of men - the balance wheel of the 
social machinery."^ 

But men are not all equal in their natural endowments. Nor are they in their 
potentialities. And education is incapable of making them so. Hence, we are faced 
with an interesting paradox. If we are to provide Oregon's citizens with equal 
opportunity to develop their abilities to the limit of their capacities, we must 
offer them a variety of different and, in a real sense, unequ al educational oppor- 
tunities. For there is no greater inequality perpetrated in an educational sense, 
than when individuals of unequal ability are treated educationally as if they were 
equals. 

^Rockefeller Bros. Fund Special Studies Project, op. cit ., p. 1. 

^Mark Van Doren, Man's Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof (New York, N.Y.: 
Columbia University Press, 1954), p, 14. 
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To the one-talent individual, an educational program or learning opportunity designed 
for the ten-talent individual is sheer futility and frustration. Conversely, if 
the ten-talent individual Js limited in his learning opportunities to those having 
meaning for the one-talent individual, there is not only frustration and futility, 
there is the inestimable loss of human potential unrealized. 

If, in Oregon, we would approach the goal of a free society, namely the offering 
to each individual the maximum opportunity to develop to the limit of his ability, we 
must be prepared to offer to each, learning opportunlt is measured to his abilities 
and tempered to his po :entlalltles for growth . 

For many in Oregon, graduate and advanced graduate education alone can provide the 
rigorous, mind-stretching experiences to challenge their potentialities. For many 
more, a four-year baccalaureate program in the liberal arts, in technology, or in 
a professional field will suffice. Still others will find that their needs are met 
in two years of post-high school formal education in a vocational or technical field 
or in the liberal arts, while for still others, informal learning opportunities such 
as on-the-job or apprenticeship training would be of greatest worth. 

It was Concern for the attainment of this ideal that prompted the Educational 
Policies Commission to suggest, in discussing universal education beyond the high 
school, that: 

A person cannot justly be excluded from further education unless his 
deficiencies are so severe that even the most flexible and dedicated insti- 
tution could contribute little to his mental development. . . .In the 
future, the important question needs to be not '*who deserves not to be 
. admitted?" but '*Whom can society, in conscience and self-interest 
exclude?"^ 

It must be obvious that the foregoing observation has relevance only in the context 
of differentiated educational opportunities, readily available to the people of the 
state. 

We do not mean by what we have said above that we value any the less the equalltarlan 
principles so firmly rooted in our heritage. What we have said about the inequality 
of men in their abilities, or in their potentialities for benefiting from various 
kinds of educational and learning experiences, has nothing whatever to do with the 
equality of men before the law, or the right of all men in a free society to the 
opportunity to earn and to be accorded respect as persons of worth, however humble 
their origins, however modest their abilities, or however lowly their station in life. 
These values are an integral part of the moral heritage of a free society. If ever 
the bell tolls for these, vTe need not send to know for whom it tolls. For these 
values cannot be diminished without ourselves, and society in general, being 
diminished equally. 

In sum, we need more to be reminded than informed that if we would develop Oregon's 
human resources efficiently, we must : 

!• Provide a wide variety of educational opportunities, formal and Informal, and 
make them readily available to the residents of our state . 

2. Encourage individuals to follow that bent which will lead them to the fullest 
realization of their potentialities, assured by society that hnma n dignity and 
worth will be ascribed to them on some other basis than whether or not they 
followed a given educational program, thought by some to have universal value 
for all. For only when it is evident that society accords respect to individuals 

•l-The Educational Policies Commission, op. clt ., p. 5. 
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in all areas of educational and occupational endeavors will individuals seek 
out the educational opportunities most closely related to their abilities, and 
thus achieve the fullest realization of their potentialities . 

No one familiar with post-high school -education can fail to have been struck by 
the frequency with which the student's post-high school objectives are mismatched 
with his abilities and aptitudes, or how often the student is enrolled in post- 
high school programs quite out of keeping with his abilities and aptitudes. 

More often than not this mismatching of objective with ability stems from the 
specious value placed by the student and his parents upon a particular kind of 
education, as a means of attaining respect and status in society. We must find 
a means in Oregon of encouraging young people and their parents to make choices 
vis-a-vis post-high school education, whether formal or informal, on the basis of 
a realistic assessment of the student's abilities and aptitudes, rather than in 
terms of some false sense of prestige . 

Society's Seemingly Insatiable Demand 
For Qualified Persons at All Levels 

The second consideration which argues for a wide variety of post-high school 
educational and learning opportunities is that an increasingly complex society 
requires h^man talents of a wide variety - achievement at many levels. Indispensable 
to our future as are the brilliant minds that work at the boundaries of knowledge , 
they cannot, of themselves, meet all of the disparate demands of our complex econ - 
omic machine or of our social order . Men of different and lesser abilities and 
skills are also required. As Berkner suggested, in discussing the emergence of 
brainpower as the critical ingredient in the enlargement of national wealth, in 
technological industry, ". . . For each Ph. D. we can employ 5 to 10 engineers, and 
for each engineer we can use 10 to 15 skilled workers."^ This hierarchy of oppor- 
tunity and need is everywhere apparent. 

There is a temptation to see these manpower demands in terms of specific shortages 
in given fields at a given time. But we have been warned, wisely, we think, by the 
Rockefeller Brothers Report, against the attractive assumption that these needs can 
be met piecemeal. "Rather," says the report, "we must prepare ourselves for a 
constant and growing demand for talents of all varieties and must attempt to meet the 
specific needs of the future by elevating the quality and quantity of talented 
individuals of all kinds. 



The numbers to be accommodated in post-high school education in Oregon are related 
to the projected population in the state and the proportion of that population that 
may be expected to enroll in post-high school programs, formal and informal. 



1. Population estimates from the U. S. Bureau of the Census and the Oregon State 
Board of Census suggest that, contrary to what some have assumed, Oregon's rate 
of population growth 1960-1980 is expected to be slightly below the national 
rate of growth. 



^L. V. Berkner, Remarks at the National Science Foundation Colloquium, Dallas, 
Texas, December 12, 1C52. 

2Rockefeller Bros. Fund Special Studies Project, op. cit ., p. 11. 



Numbers to Be Accommodated in Post-High School Education 



Population Growth and Distribution in Oregon 



Projected national growth 1960-1980 
Oregon's projected growth 1960-1980 



37.5 percent 
32.4 percent 
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Oregon's population is concentrated in the western one- third of the state. 

86 percent of Oregon's population is in western one- third of the state. 

14 percent is in the eastern two-thirds of the state. 

3. Oregon's population aged 18-24, the predominant post-high school student 
group, is also largely concentrated in the western one-third of the state. 

Estimated 87 percent in western one-third of the state. 

Estimated 13 percent in eastern two-thirds of the state. 

4. The distribution of Oregon's population within the state is not expected to 
change materially during the next decade, short of some dramatic change not now 
in view, such as the bringing of water to the eastern part of the state for 
widespread irrigation projects, or the development of a major industrial complex 
in the eastern part of the state. Such developments, if they occur, would 
change the population projections for Oregon, too. 

Projected Enrollments in Post-High School Education 

1. Though the numbers of high school graduates in Oregon will continue to increase 
during the next decade, the rate of increase in numbers of high school graduates 
is expected to decline . 

In 8 years (1956-57 to 1964-65) high school graduates in Oregon increased 

^.8 percent (16,910 graduates in 1956-57; 31,732 graduates in 1964-65). 

In 10 years (1964-65 to 1974-75) the projected increase is 18.3 percent 

(31,732 graduates in 1964-65; 37,548 graduates projected for 1974-75). 

2* The projected decline in the rate of increase in high school graduates in 

Oregon should not be understood to presage a corresponding decrease in post-hi^gh 
s^chool enrollments. There are a number of factors other than the number of high 
school graduates that are likely to have an impact on post-high school enroll- 
ments, such as: (a) the increasing proportion of high school graduates going 

on to post-high school education, (b) the increased retention of students in 
our colleges, (c) the increasing numljers of graduate students enrolling in 
Oregon institutions, (d) the increasing numbers of adults who are enrolling, 
as additional kinds of post-high school learning opportunities are made avail- 
able through the expanding network of community colleges in Oregon, and as there 
are increasing incentives provided by the federal government. 

3. It is projected that the number of 18-24 year olds in Oregon will increase by 
63,662 in the next nine-year period (1965-66 to 1974-75) as compared with an 
increase of 46,190 in the preceding nine-year period (1956-57 to 1965-66). This 
projected increase, though larger than the actual increase the preceding nine 
years, represents approximately the same percentage Increase as in the preceding 
nine years, because it is applied against a larger base (34.9 percent increase 
projected, compared with a 33.9 percent increase 1956-57 to 1964-66) . 

4. Enrollments in Oregon's colleges, public and independent, are expected to 
increase 51,470 (90.7 percent) during the next nine years (1965-66 to 1974-75). 
This is a larger number increase but a smaller percentage increase than 
occurred during the previous nine years (1956-57 to 1965-66) when the numbers 
enrolled in public and independent colleges and universities in Oregon increased 
by 31,986 (129.2 percent). 
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What Are the Educational Resources in Oregon 
With Which to Meet the Demands for Post-High School Education? 

Oregon's educational resources available for meeting the demands for post-high school 
education consist of the following: (1) the State System of Higher Education, 

(2) the independent colleges and universities, (3) the community colleges, (4) the 
proprietary (private ^vocational) schools, and (5) learning opportunities offered 
by a wide variety of agencies, including industry, labor, government and various 
voluntary associations. 

% 

In projecting post-high school enrollments we have confined ourselves to college 
enrollments. We have made no effort to calculate the numbers who will enroll in the 
proprietary (private vocational) schools, or in the post-high school learning oppor- 
tunities offered by non-educational agencies. This is not to be interpreted as mean- 
ing that the committee on post-high school education does not consider these learning 
opportunities important. They are important! For we believe that even the range and 
variety of formal educational opportunities available in the four-year colleges and 
universities and in the community colleges is inadequate to the needs of many young 
people in Oregon who would benefit little, if at all, from formal education beyond 
high school, but who would benefit enormously from some types of informal learning 
opportunities of which various forms of on-the-job training are illustrative. 

We do take note of the fact that the enrollments of the 118 private vocational 
schools considered in this report totaled 25,878 in 1964-65. Of this total, 
approximately 73 percent (18,875 students) were enrolled in home study courses 
offered by five correspondence schools. Of these 18,875 students, more than 95 per- 
cent were residents of other states. Excluding the home study students, but including 
the resident students in three of these institutions, there were 7,154 enrollments 
in the 118 private vocational schools included in this study (Chapter VII). We 
would emphasize that these enrollments include programs that a student may complete 
in periods varying from as little as one week to one year or more. 

The committee was told by representatives of the State Department of Education that 
the proprietary schools themselves calculate that, considering all of their programs, 
from the very short ones of a week and slightly more in length, to those of a year's 
duration and more, they are able, with their present capacities to handle approxi- 
mately 20,000 enrollments in the course of a year. These are not full-time equivalent 
students, but simply registrants in programs of varying lengths, as we have indicated. 

It should probably be said, however, that the proprietary schools ,as a group, are 
susceptible to indefinite expansion, should the demand require, for although they 
are service-oriented, they are also profit-motivated. To the extent that the demand 
is sufficient to serve this motivation, presumably private vocational school learning 
opportunities will expand to meet the demand. 

In witness of the importance that the post-high school study committee ascribes to 
the proprietary schools, we have included a recommendation in our report that the 
proprietary schools be given representation on the Educational Coordinating Council 
for the state (Chapter XVI), and that representatives of the proprietary schools be 
invited to membership in the statewide High School College Relations Council, newly 
formed in Oregon (Chapter IV). We have also recommended that there be much improved 
communication between the proprietary schools and the community colleges of Oregon 
(Chapter VII) in the interests of more effective coordination of planning for needed 
post -high school resources in the vocational education and training areas. Other 
committee recommendations relating to the proprietary schools are included in 
Chapter VII, which we commend to the reader. 

With the foregoing explanatory note concerning non-college enrollments in Oregon, we 
turn to the collegiate institutions of the state which will enroll the great bulk 
of the post -high school students of the state in the years just ahead. 
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Committee Premises Concerning Proximity 
of Post-High School Educational Programs to Students 

It is known from long experience that the proximity of collegiate institutions to 
the homes of students has an important bearing on the proportion of young people of 
an area who will seek a college education. 

Two-Year Programs 

We believe that it is also true that if an individual, uncertain of purpose or short 
on financial resources, is able to secure the first two years of his post-high school 
education within easy reach of home, the odds are much greater that he will go on to 
further schooling, assuming that he has potentialities and abilities to warrant fur- 
ther formal education, than if the initial opportunity were not close at hand. 

Hence, the committee on post-high school education recommends that two-year post-high 
school educational opportunities be made available in Oregon within one hour's 
commuting distance of high school graduates, except where sparsity of population 
makes this wholly impracticable . To achieve this goal, additional community colleges 
will need to be established in Oregon, as we shall note later in considering the 
committee's recommendations on this matter. 

Four-Year Programs 

We think that the state has no obligation, and certainly not the resources at 
present, or* in the foreseeable future, to place four-year college programs within 
commuting distance of all of Oregon's high school graduates . We believe that at 
this stage of its development, when the state has placed its four-year institutions 
in locations which recognize the several regions of the state, it has done all that 
may reasonably be expected in terms of placing four-year institutions in proximity 
to the student-age population of the state. 

The individual desiring a four-year program who does not live within commuting 
distance of a four-year institution can move to the proximity of one, either as a 
freshman, or, if he wishes, when he has completed one or two years at a community 
college. Creation of the additional community colleges recommended by the committee 
will permit the great majority of those desiring access to a two-year program to 
secure those opportunities at minimal personal expense, providing community college 
tuition rates are kept at the level recommended by the post-high school study commit- 
tee (not to exceed approximately one-fifth of the per student operating costs in 
the college), and provided student financial aid is available to those needing it. 

Vocational-Technical Education 



Though an aspect of undergraduate education, the importance of vocational and 
technical educational opportunities to Oregon's post-high school population is suf- 
ficiently great to warrant special consideration in this summary. A much more 
extended discussion is to be found in Chapter V. 

Vocational Education . Vocational education, in a variety of forms, should be avail - 
able within commuting distance of prospective clientele throughout Oregon, except in 
those instances where sparsity of population makes it wholly impracticable . In these 
latter instances, the individual wishing to secure vocational training should be 
financially assisted, where financial need is evident, to secure the necessary voca- 
tional training, even though it means his leaving home to do so. With the expansion 
of community college services to additional areas of the state, as recommended by 
the post-high school study committee in this report, the overwhelming majority of 
Oregon high school graduates will live within commuting distance of the vocational 
and technical programs offered by the community colleges. 
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In addition, there is a wide variety of vocational opportunities available in the 
proprietary schools. These, however, tend to be located in the metropolitan areas 
of the state, particularly Portland and, to a much lesser extent, Salem, Eugene, and 
Medford. We have said earlier, and we reiterate, that there needs to be readier and 
more frequent communication between the community colleges and the proprietary schools 
in their areas, to the end that any unwise or unnecessary duplication of resources may 
be avoided. It was to this end that the 1965 Legislative Assembly enacted a law 
authorizing the community colleges, under certain conditions, to contract with private 
vocational schools to provide services to students enrolled in the community colleges. 
We have elsewhere (Chapter VII) made recommendations concerning the means of improv- 
ing this communication. 

Technical Education . We think that wide-ranging technical education, unlike 
vocational education, cannot and ought not, in the period covered by this report, 
to be made available within commuting distance of Oregon's high school graduates in 
anything like the degree to which vocational programs should be . 

We are of the opinion that two-year programs in technology should and will develop 
in the community colleges, particularly those situated in the major metropolitan 
areas of the state, notably Portland, Salem, and Eugene. But we do not expect that 
in the next decade there will be either the demand or the financial resources to 
permit the development of extensive programs in technology in the community colleges 
throughout the state, of a calibre to qualify for accreditation by such accrediting 
agencies as (in the case of the engineering technologies) the Engineering Council for 
Professional Development (ECPD). Such technology programs are expensive to develop 
and staff and are warranted only when the projected student clientele is sufficiently 
large to justify the investment. 

We would anticipate that for a student to have a selection from a wide variety of 
two-year technology programs he would, at least during the next decade, depend upon 
Oregon Technical Institute and the community colleges in such centers as the 
Portland, Salem, and Eugene areas, which, among them, will make available a range 
of offerings in technology . 

As for four-year technology programs leading to a baccalaureate degree, these, 
insofar as the engineering technologies are concerned, should be restricted to two 
state system institutions (OSU and OTI) serving a statewide need . We think this 
adequate to the need. For we are of the opinion that the number of students ser- 
iously interested in a baccalaureate degree in engineering technology and qualified 
to succeed in such programs in the immediate future is insufficient to warrant 
the state's investment in more than two institutions in the state serving this need. 

In the field of medical laboratory technology, the first three years of the four-year 
baccalaureate program are available i.n four-year colleges situated throughout the 
state, and at OTI. The fourth year must be taken in an accredited laboratory or 
hospital school or at the University of Oregon Medical School. In Oregon these 
accredited hospital schools are situated in the Portland metropolitan area, with the 
exception of one in Eugene, which is not, however, presently affiliated with a 
four-year college or university, and whose students, therefore, do not earn a 
baccalaureate degree. It is not entirely clear to the post-high school study commit- 
tee whether or not additional hospital schools are required or would be useful in the 
offering of the fourth year of the four-year baccalaureate program. A study of 
this matter is presently under way by the State Board of Higher Education. The 
results of this study should be available before the end of this year (1966). 

Graduate Programs 

No clamor for the placing of graduate programs in close proximity to students 
throughout the state should be permitted to encourage the development in Oregon of 
multiple mediocre programs in any single academic or professional field of study . 
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Graduate students are mobile. Particularly is this true of advanced graduate 
students. They are accu^'orned to going to where the graduate program in which they 
are interested is located, for it is recognized that sound graduate programs require 
a concentration of resources, including a concentration of qualified graduate students. 
Such programs are not to be found at every crossroads. The interests of Oregon 
students and of the state itself will be best served when no more graduate programs 
are established than can be maintained at a high level of quality. 

It is obvious that we need fewer graduate programs than upper -division programs, 
and fewer upper-division programs than lower-division programs. For as one moves 
up the educational ladder from lower division to upper division, to master's degree 
programs, doctoral programs, and finally post-doctoral work, the proportion of the 
population which can qualify for, and benefit from, the next higher level of work 
diminishes. 

Moreover, we have not the resources in Oregon to mount high-quality graduate 
programs in more than a very limited number of locations. For, though a high-yield 
investment, graduate education 1^ high-cost education, for the reasons we have dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI. 

The maintenance of high-quality graduate education in Oregon is possible only under 
a system of curricular specialization among institutions, public and independent 
alike . 

1. In the public institutions, in high-cost professional, semi-professional, or 
graduate areas requiring costly equipment, high-cost faculty and/or unique 
building facilities, a single institution should be given responsibility for the 
development of high-quality graduate work within the state's means. A second 
institution should be authorized to offer a program in one of these fields only 
when a bona fide state need for a second program can be demonstrated, and only 
when funds are available to support a second high-quality program without denying 
the existing program the resources it needs to maintain a high standard of 
excellence. 

2. In those subject areas in which multiple graduate programs in the state can be 
justified educationally and economically, it is urged that institutions plan 
cooperatively so that, insofar as feasible, the institutions develop comple- 
mentary emphases within such programs rather than mere replications, one of 
another . 

3. New professional or graduate programs should be launched only if there is clearly 
evident at the time, or in the immediate future, sufficient financial support for 
the program to develop it to a respectable standing; to enable it to become 
accredited, where appropriate; and, once accredited, to maintain its 
accreditation. 

Since institutional specialization lies at the heart of sound graduate education in 
Oregon, institutions considering the addition of a graduate program should be 
expected to evaluate realistically the need for such a program. Among the factors 
to be considered are these: 

1. The relationship of the' proposed program to the objectives of the institution. 

Does the proposed program fit logically into the objectives of the institution, 
or will its launching require support which can only be gotten by diminishing 

the support needed in a program more clearly V7ithin the scope of the institution's 
objectives? 

2. The relationship of the proposed program to existing programs in other institu- 
tions in the state. Is the proposed program intended to supplement, complement, 
or duplicate existing programs in this subject area in the state? In the light 
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of the existing programs in the state, why is the proposed new program needed? 

Is it designed to serve primarily a national need? A state need? A regional 
need? 

3. The growth prospects of the proposed program. How many students will it serve 
initially? In the immediate future? In a long-ranging future? 

4. The extent of societyis need for persons of the qualifications represented by 
graduates of the proposed program? 

5. The institutional capabilities for offering a high-quality program. Does the 
institution have, or can it acquire within a reasonable time, the library, labora 
tory, or other necessary physical facilities and equipment required for a high- 
quality program? Enough well-qualified staff members? Does it have strength 

in related disciplines, if such strength is requisite to the establishment of a 
sound program in the subject matter area of the proposed program? 



What Institutional Roles Will Insure 
a Varied Post-High School Educational Fare in Oregon? 

The committee would like here, briefly, to review the nature of the roles which it 
feels may most appropriately be played by the colleges and universities of Oregon 
durxng the perxod extendxng through the next decade, in providing the varied post- 
high school fare required by Oregon's needs. 

The Community Colleges in Oregon 

The community colleges of Oregon are the "open door" institutions of the state. 

They should be located throughout the state in a manner such that graduating high 
school students will, with some exceptions occasioned by sparsity of population, 
find themselves within commuting distance of a publicly supported institution. 

Maintaining an Open Door Quality 

p ::egon*s community colleges should admit all high school graduates and others over ' 
18 who can benefit from the programs available there . As "open door” institutions, 
the community colleges should admit not alone those who have the traditional academic 
credentials attesting to their capacity to benefit from post"high school educational 
opportunities, but also, those who lack such evidence, but who have the will and the 
desire to try. Actual performance is superior to any tests thus far devised for 
measuring capacity. It is this per f ormance test that Oregon's community colleges 
make readily available to those whose best hope is to demonstrate that they have the 
capacity to benefit from post-high school education. In the community colleges, such 
individuals are given the chance to try . 

The standards of probation and retention in the community colleges should also 
reflect the "open door" characteristics of these colleges. That is, the community 
college student should be permitted to test himself against the requirements of 
several programs, if such try-out is necessary to his "finding" himself, or, if 
experience proves it to be necessary or desirable, he should be permitted to enter 
an appropriate remedial program without danger of being discharged from the college. 

Two other provisions will contribute to keeping Oregon's comraunity colleges truly the 
opportunity institutions they are intended to be. The first is to keep tuition and 
fees at a reasonable level. The committee recommends that tuition and fees not 
exceed roughly one-fifth of the per student operating costs. The second is for the 
state to provide student financial aid to community college students to a degree 

not pr esently available to them . These two matters are discussed in some detail 
in Chapter IV. 
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Program of Offerings Broad 



The program of offerings at the community college must, of necessity, be much 
broader than the offerings in the traditional liberal arts college. This is so 
because the liberal arts college is selective in the persons it admits, whereas the 
community college is not. Hence, the persons admitted to a community college vary 
far more widely in the nature of their interests and abilities than those who enter 
the traditional liberal arts program. It is the responsibility of the community 
college to serve these disparate interests and capacities through the following 
services. 

1. A strong counseling program. Since try-out and exploration are so important to 
community college students, an effective program of guidance and counseling is 
imperative. And it must be a functional program. For without it, the community 
college will not serve effectively a great many of its students who must "find” 
themselves through their community college experiences. 

2. Vocational-technical programs of a wide variety . 

3o A two-year liberal arts program permitting students to meet lower-division 
requirements of the four-year institutions. 

4. General adult education programs . 

The community colleges in Oregon, are, then, a principal link in the educational 
chain extending beyond the high school. Because they are more widely dispersed 
throughout the state than other post-high school institutions or agencies, and because 
they offer such a wide range of opportunities, they may be thought of, in some senses, 
as the first line of Oregon's post-high school educational defenses. 

Their Appeal to Students 

The community colleges are inviting to students for many reasons. The most obvious, 
though not necessarily the most important, is their proximity to the homes of 
students. For those students living within commuting distance of a community college, 
the cpllege offers the prospects of a two-year liberal arts program, vocational- 
technical training, general adult education, and counseling service, at minimal 
personal expense. And to all individuals in Oregon desiring vocational training or 
retraining, the community colleges offer vocational training opportunities found, 
really, in no other institutions of the state in the variety in which they are found 
in the community colleges. In making this observation we do not overlook the private 
vocational schools or the technology programs available in the institutions of the 
State System of Higher Education. 

And for those students in Oregon who are interested in earning, eventually, a 
baccalaureate degree in the liberal arts, but who lack the academic credentials for 
admission directly to the four-year institutions, the community college is an 
answer. It is an answer, as well, for those students who, though they have both 
impeccable academic credentials and the financial resources necessary to attendance 
at a four-year institution, prefer, at the outset of their collegiate careers, a 
smaller school and more familiar surroundings . 

Finally, the community colleges have a special place in Oregon in the offering of 
general adult education programs and vocational and educational guidance to many of 
Oregon's residents who are neither interested in, nor qualified for, admission to 
the four-year institutions. 

We do not mean to imply by what we have said above concerning general adult education 
and guidance, that the community colleges are the only institutions or agencies in 
Oregon providing such services for those who are not interested in formal. 
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degree-oriented education. This is a broad and an expanding area of education, and 
there are many resources at work in Oregon operating in this field, including the 
institutions of the State System of Higher Education (Division of Continuing 
Education and the Cooperative Extension program) and the independent colleges and 
universities . 

In Carefully Defined Situations 
Student Housing May Be Justifiable 

While Oregon's community colleges have been established, and should be maintained, 
as principally commuter institutions, it must be recognized that, in some areas of 
the state, low population density in the area education district makes it imprac- 
ticable for all students in the district to commute. And, in some instances, the 
community college may offer vocational-technical courses not available elsewhere in 
the state, or more conveniently situated for some out-of-district students than 
similar programs elsewhere and, hence attractive to out-of-district students. 

These two circumstances suggest to the committee that the local boards should be 
authorized to provide student housing for this small, but important segment of the 
student body - not at state expense, but to be financed from future users* fees . 

We have recommended in Chapter VIII that the legislative assembly empower area 
education district boards to provide housing in carefully defined situations . 
Important to the wise use of such authority is the development by the State Board 
of Education of criteria or standards which would prescribe under what conditions 
the community colleges would be permitted to provide student housing . 

Liaison With the Four-Year Institutions 



Although many of the community college students will be enrolled in terminal courses 
and will never wish to transfer their credits elsewhere, for many others who will 
wish later to transfer, it is critical that there be effective liaison between the 
commi’iiity colleges and the four-year institutions. 

It is the committee's view that, in the case of the college transfer programs 
(liberal arts courses), there is presently a very effective liaison which provides for 
the ready transfer of students from the community colleges to the four-year 
institutions (Chapter IV). This liaison has developed out of the stipulation in the 
Oregon law (ORS 341) to the effect that, until the community college is appropriately 
accredited, its college transfer courses, and the instructors to teach them, must 
both be approved by the State Board of Higher Education before the courses may be 
offered. This has, in the committee's view, proven an eminently effective arrange- 
ment in the establishment of soundly based college transfer programs in the 
community colleges. 

Two additional steps might usefully be taken to cement still further this effective 
working relationship between the community colleges and the four-year institutions 
of the state . The State Department of Higher Education and the State Department 
of Education should: 

1. Lead out in the development of plans for promoting among professors in the same 
.subject matter areas in the two- and four-year institutions, a ready, easy means 

of communication which will reflect the seamless character of education from the 
freshman through the senior year, and the shared concern of the professors in 
the two- and four-year institutions that Oregon's students shall have access to 
quality education at all levels of their collegiate program. 

2. Develop a clear descripti 9 n of the transfer possibilities between the community 
college technology programs and those offered at the Oregon Technical Institute 
and Oregon State University. This statement would be a companion to the state- 
ment presently available from the state system community college committee. 
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which sets forth in detail the transfer possibilities in the liberal 
arts and professional areas. 

We believe that, as the community colleges are accredited by the Northwest Associa - 
tion of Secondary and_Higher Schools, the State System of Higher Education community 
college committee should continue to maintain a close contact with the community 
^olleges in order that there may be sharing of information concerning develo^ents 
j.n the undergraduate curricula in the scate^ system inst itutions and the college 
transfer programs of the community colleges . 

Finally^ the four-year institutions should,, as we have recommended elsewhere, expand 
the present opportunities through which an entering student may, by examination , 
challenge undergraduate courses . Such provisions would permit individuals 
(including community college transferees) to seek credit by examination in courses 
in those areas in which it appears that the individual may lack formal course work 
acceptable for transfer,' but in which the student may have acquired substantial 
background, sufficient, indeed, to pass an examination over the area. This would, 
we believe, be of particular Interest and use to those community college students, 
who, having acquired credits in non-college transfer programs of the community 
college (vocational-technical or general adult education courses), subsequently 
change their objectives and desire to enter a program leading to a four-year 
baccalaureate degree in the liberal arts. 

Not Starter Units For 
Four-Year Institutions 



Oregon's community colleges have an important role to play in post-high school 
education. No other institution fills that role, or aspires to. It is important, 
therefore, that the community alleges give themselves over completely to meeting 
the needs which they were created to serve. 

In no case should community colleges be considered starter units for four-year 
institutions. For so to consider them is to weaken their resolve to fulfill in a 
creative fashion the unique role they were created to fill . A firm reassurance 
should be given the community colleges now in being, and to others, as they are 
established, that the state plan for post-high school education does not envision 
their ever developing into four-year institutions. 

When there is need for an additional four-year institution, one should be created 
to serve the needs which have called it into being, leaving the community colleges 
throughout the state to continue, uninterrupte d, _their unique and valuable service 
to the people of Oregon . 

Filling the Teacher Needs 
in the Communis Colleges 

The rapid growth in community colleges, both in Oregon and elsewhere, highlights 
the need for preparation of qualified instructors who are interested in serving 
the students of the community college. 

We commend to the four-year colleges and universities of Oregon, particularly those 
having graduate programs in the liberal arts, and those having special qualifications 
in the vocational and technical fields, the need to consider how they may m o s t 
effectively contribute to meeting the growing demand for qualified instructors in 
the community colleges. There appears to be a particular shortage of qualified 
instructors in the vocational and technical areas. 
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'1 



Additional Area Education Districts 
Required to Serve Oregon's Needs 



It is our view that, important as are the community college services to the area 
being served, six additional area education districts should be established in 

Oregon to bring community college services to wider areas of the state. Specifically , | 

we recommend : 

1 

1. That an area education district be formed in Mar ion-Po Ik- Yamhill county area at j 

the earliest possible date, and that the existing Salem Technical Vocational 

Community College serve as the institutional base for an expanded community 
college program . 

2. That area education districts be established to serve the Linn-Benton counties , 
the mid-Columbia area, and the Washington county area . 

3. That area education districts be formed as early as possible to offer community 
college services in Klamath-Lake counties and Jackson- Josephine counties . As 

we see it, the area education districts in these areas would have several options, 
as follows, for providing community college services to their areas: (a) the 

establishment of separate comprehensive community colleges, (b) the establishment 
of specialized community colleges, contracting with existing colleges for 
additional services, and (c) contracting with existing educational institutions, 
in or out of the districts, for such services. The residents of these districts 

should, after further study, determine which of these alternatives offers most. i 

!■ 

4 . That the greater metropolitan Portland area be organized as a single area I 

education district to plan and administer the community colleges presently in 1 

being in the area, or to be established in the immediate future, as the needs j 

of the area dictate . | 

I 

Institutions of the Oregon State System of Higher Education | 

The Oregon State System of Higher Education consists of two universities (Oregon I 

State University and the University of Oregon, with its Medical and Dental schools in 

Portland) , four colleges (Portland State College, Southern Oregon College, Oregon I 

College of Education, and Eastern Oregon College), a technical institute (Oregon 

Technical Institute), and the Division of Continuing Education (a service agency; 

not an institution). 

A detailed statement concerning the institutions of the state system and the operation 
of the system is given in Chapter IX . In this present section of the summary chapter 
of this report v/e shall: (1) identify the roles which we anticipate and recommend ^ 

that the state system institutions play in sharing with other institutions the j 

provision of post-high school educational opportunities during the years immediately | 

ahead, and (2) comment upon the concept of state integration of public four-year j:- 

institutions as it has been exemplified in Oregon since 1929, when the Oregon State [ 

Board of Higher Education came into being. jl 

T- 

Variety of Programs Presently Offered ! 

in State System of Higher Education ' 



In the aggregate, the state system institutions offer a very wide range of programs, 
including: 



Technical education programs (Table 26, p. 100), extending from two-year 
programs, available at Oregon Technical Institute, the University of Oregon 
Medical School (radiologic technology), and the Dental School (dental hygiene), 
to baccalaureate degree (four-year) programs available at Oregon Technical 
Institute (medical technology), and Oregon State University (civil engineering 
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technology, electrical power technology, mechanical technology, mechanical 
technology in agriculture, and production technology). 

. Professional programs extending from baccalaureate programs in selected fields - 

. in the four regional colleges (teacher education programs in all four colleges, 
and business administration programs at PSC and SOC) 

i 

. in the tx<ro universities (OSU - agriculture, business^ and technology, educa- 
tion, engineeriijg, forestry, home economics, pharmacy; UO - architecture and 
allied arts, business, community service and public affairs, education, 
journalism, law, music, nursing, physical education, healthy and recreation 
management) 

- to master's degree programs in all these fields and in some others, and 
doctoral programs in some (Table 27, p, 101). (See pp. 153-54, for listing of 
graduate programs available at each institution). 

. Preprofessional programs are offered in some fields (e.g., agriculture, architec- 
ture, business administration, law, etc.) in institutions not having a profes- 
sional program in the field (Table 28, p. 102). Upon completion of the preprofes- 
sional programs, the student is encouraged to transfer to the institution having 
the professional program in which he is interested. 

. Liberal Arts (humanities, social sciences, and sciences), extending from 

baccalaureate divisional or departmental major programs in all of the four-year 
institutions to master's, doctoral, and post-doctoral work in these same fields 
available in the sciences at Oregon State University, and in the humanities, 
social sciences, and sciences at the University of Oregon (Table 29, p. 103). 

. General adult education . Through the administrative instrumentality of the 
Division of Continuing Education and the Cooperative Extension Service of OSU, 
the state system offers extensive credit and non-credi<t programs of study to 
citizens throughout the state. 

State System's Role in Providing Post-High 
School Education in Oregon in the Decade Ahead 

It is the view of the post-high school study committee that, in the decade ahead, 
the State System of Higher Education should continue to play essentially the same 
role that it has played in recent years, as we shall explain hereinafter. 

General Education . The six multi-purpose institutions (UO, OSU, PSC, SOC, OCE, and 
EOC) should continue to provide strong general education programs leading to the 
baccalaureate degree. These programs will serve those students who meet the institu- 
tional admissions requirements and who wish to attend any one of these institutions. 

Although the two universities (UO and OSU) are generally considered to be the state 
system institutions serving statewide needs, and the other four multi-purpose institu- 
tions are spoken of as regional institutions, actually students may enroll, at their 
will, in any one of the six institutions in which they can meet admissions 
requirements . 

At present (1966), the baccalaureate programs in the liberal arts areas (sciences, 
social sciences, and humanities) lead to: 

. At the University of Oregon: departmental major degree programs in wide-ranging 

subject matter areas in the sciences, social sciences, and humanities. 
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* Oregon State University: departmental major degree programs in a broad array 

of subject matter areas within the sciences and in six subject matter areas in 
the social sciences and humanities; d ivisional major programs in the three broad 
fields, humanities, social sciences, and science. 

. At Portland State College: departmental major programs in a full array of 

subject matter areas in the sciences, social sciences and humanities. 

. At SOC, OCE, and EOC: divisional major programs in the three broad areas, 

science-mathematics, social science, and humanities; departmental major programs 
in eight subject matter fields in the sciences, social sciences and humanities 
at SOC, and in three subject matter fields at EOC. 

The princip al recommendations which the post-high sch ool committee makes concernine 
the development of the general education offerings of the state system are as 
follows : — 

That OS U, by virtue of its size and its academic resources, be authorized, in 

^wfflsdiate future, to offer baccalaureate departmental major programs in 

those social science and humanities subject matter areas in which it has the 

resources but is not presently authorized such programs . The end result 
would be that OSU would be authorized a full array of baccalaureate departmental 
degree programs in the social sciences and the humanities to match the 
array of departmental major programs in the sciences vjhich it has offered for 
many years. 

2* That, as the resources permit, SOC and EOC be authorized to extend the number of 
^ccalaureate depart mental major degree programs offered in the sciences, social 
sciences , — and humanities. It may be anticipated that the subject matter areas 
in which these institutions will first develop the resources to warrant their 
offering departmental major programs are those areas in which they offer teacher 
education programs. For the strengthening of their teacher education programs, 
particularly for secondary school teachers, results in increased strength in the 
subject matter fields. 

The expansion of departmental major programs may be expected to come much more 
rapidly at SOC than at EOC, because of the more rapid growth in enrollments 
projected for SOC, which will permit increased specialization of faculty, even 
before the authorization of departmental major programs. By 1971-72, when it is 
projected that SOC will have an enrollment of 5,000 FTE students, SOC should be 
offering baccalaureate departmental major programs in the basic arts and science 
areas, a development corresponding to that of Portland State College at the 5,000 
enrollment mark. Expansion of curricular offerings at EOC, an institution serving 
a large, but sparsely populated region, which is also served by three community 
colleges, may be expected to proceed at a slower pace than at SOC, because 
EOC's smaller enrollment will not support a great many specialized programs. 

That, although OCE has thus far directed its attention to a special emphasis 
— (ji)— ^^^^her education, (b) divisional major programs in the three broad 
fields — of science- mathematics, social science and humanities, and (c) selected 
£.yg~P^of6SSional programs, OCE be authorized to offer baccalaureate departmental 
major programs in the academic areas of greatest student interest and of OCE's 
greatest acad emic strength . It is the committee's view that OCE's growing 
academic resources could serve the additional needs of many young people residing 
in the Monmouth-Salem area without diluting or impairing its services to teacher 
education, if the foregoing step is taken. 
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If the foregoing steps are taken, the following would be the result: 

1. The state system of higher education would shortly have three, rather than two, 
institutions in which baccalaureate departmental degree programs would be avail- 
able in a substantial number of subject matter areas within the sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities (UO, OSU, PSC). 

2. The other three multi-purpose institutions, which are regional in character 
(SOC, OCE, and EOC), would have, as one of their goals the development of strong 
baccalaureate departmental major programs in an expanding number of subject matter 
areas within the sciences, social sciences, and humanities. Obviously, the rate 

at which these programs develop would depend upon the extent of the need, and the 
resources that can be turned to their development. 

The committee considered at some length the matter of admissions policies in the 
state system institutions (Chapter IV). It concluded that admissions requirements 
for the four-year public institutions should continue to be established as an aspect 
of a unified approach to planni . ng^ within the State System of Higher Education . 
Admissions requirements fixed for each institution should be consistent with the aims 
and purposes of the institution. The state system institutions should not be con - 
sidered "open door" institutions as are the community colleges. Selective admissions 
standards seem both useful and necessary. The effect of these admission requirements 
should be to screen out the obviously unqualified, while providing an open field and 
a fair chance for those students who meet the threshold admission requirements . 

The committee does not believe, however, that the admissions standards should be as 
selective in differentiating the universities from the regional institutions and 
from the community colleges as admissions standards are in some states, notably 
California. There is not now, and the committee thinks there will not be, in the 
immediate future, a need for setting differential admission standards such as to 
limit entering freshmen at the two universities to those in the upper one-eighth 
of their high school graduating class, for example. 

It is the committee’s view, rather, that the admissions standards should be established 
at a level which will give some promise that students meeting them have a reasonable 
chance to succeed, if admitted . When a student demonstrates that he cannot or will 
not meet the academic requirements of the institution to which he has been admitted, 
he should not be retai.ned in the institution. If the public four-year institutions 
maintain a threshold admission standard, it may be anticipated that the proportion 
of students admitted and then dismissed for failure to maintain standards will be 
higher than were the admissions requirements more rigorous. The committee, nonethe - 
less, believes that, given the situation in Oregon, and all things considered, such 
a policy is the wiser one for the state system institutions . 

The committee is of the view, however, that admissions requirements for out-of-state 
students entering the state system institutions should be placed at a higher level 
than for in-state students . They should be placed at a level such that there may be 
a reasonable assurance that the students admitted will represent a genuine asset to 
the student body. 

We believe, however, that admissions policies must be subject to continuing study, 
that they may provide for each institution a student body appropriate to the charac- 
teristics and aims of the institution, which, in themselves, may be subject to change. 

The committee also urges that tuition and fees at the state system institutions be 
kept at a "reasonable" level (Chapter IV) . Tuition for in-state undergraduate 
students in publicly supported four-year institutions ought not to exceed a minor 
proportion of the costs of education. In the committee's view, th es e costs should 
not exceed roughly one- third of the per student operating cos ts . 
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Tuition at these institutions for out-of-state undergraduate students should not , 
we feel, be in excess of roughly three-fourths of the per student operating costs . 

It is our view that the out-of-state student can make a significant contribution 
to the student body; that he represents an economic asset to the state; and that 
in some few instances, at least, out-of-state students can be absorbed into classes 
without a corresponding increase in costs to the institution, thus reducing the 
overhead. 

Graduate and Professional Education . The institutions of the state system have 
provided and continue to provide the major graduate and professional educational 
opportunities in Oregon (Chapter VI). 

It is in graduate and professional education that we see most fully exemplified the 
fruits of ^he curricular allocations program of the State Board of Higher Education . 
The board has constantly emphasized that in graduate and professional education, 
in particular, anything less than a program of the first order puts Oregon students 
at a genuine disadvantage. Within the limits of the financial resources made avail- 
able to it, the board has sought to establish in the state at least one high quality 
program in those graduate and professional areas in which programs are offered. This 
is possible, of course, only provided that two concepts be accepted as guides to 
curricular development: (1) curricular specialization on the part of institutions, 

and (2) concentration of the state's limited resources in support of at least one 
high quality program with a proscription against the establishment of additional 
programs in the subject matter field until and unless there can be clearly demon- 
strated both (1) a state need for a second program, and (2) the financial resources 
necessary to support a second high quality program without depriving the state's 
first program of the student and financial support it requires in order to maintain 
a high level of quality. 

Thus it is that the State Board of Higher Education has given to single institutions 
exclusive responsibility for the development of excellence in some graduate or 
professional education fields. As state need for a second program has become 
apparent and as evidence has indicated that funds are available for mounting a second 
high-quality program, the board has authorized the same, in a second institution, 
and, in some instances, a third program in still a third institution. 

The graduate and professional education allocations are shown in some detail in 
Chapter VI and need not be restated here. 

The committee on post-high school education sees the following as being among the 
more important of the needed developments in graduate and professional education 
in the state system institutions in the years ahead : 

1, The University of Oregon and Oregon State University will continue to develop 
as maior graduate and research centers in Oregon. Strides made by these two 
institutions in recent years in graduate education, in both a quantitative and 
a qualitative sense, are but a foretaste of what is to be realized in the years 
just ahead . 

These institutions are increasingly visible on the national scene. Their pait 
achievements in graduate education and their promise are being increasingly recog- 
nized by fundi.ng agencies of the federal government and the major foundations of 
the country, as the magnitude of the grants from these sources in recent years 
attests. 

Such recognition tends to generate a circular response. As staff and other 
resources improve, as a result of more adequate support, the more widely the poten 
tialities of the institution are recognized and the greater the likelihood that 
funding agencies will find merit in the institution's request for further support. 
We think we see something of this circular response operative in these two 
institutions. 
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But the state, too, must expect to Increase Its support of graduate education 
in these institutions and others if it would become one of the centers of brain- 
power from which the creative ideas of this new age are to flow. 

As these institutions grow, it should be anticipated that their graduate enroll - 
ments will increase disproportionately to their total enrollments . 

2. One of the most visible developments in graduate education in the state system in 
. the years ahead will be the development at Portland State College of increasingly 

extensive graduate offerings at the master *s and doctor *s levels, and the assump - 
tion of university status by PSC . This development is foreshadowed by the guide- 
lines adopted for PSC by the State Board of Higher Education in 1964, and by the 
increasing authorizations by the Board to PSC to plan and develop master's level 
programs in ^n increasing number of liberal arts and pfrofessional fields. We 
think this development is both a useful and a necessary one, serving the best 
interests of the state, and deserving of enthusiastic support . 

Our interest in the development at Portland State College of soundly based 
graduate programs prompts us to warn against the assumption, being made in some 
quarters, that the best and the principal justification for creating additional 
graduate study and research facilities in the Portland area lies in the rapid 
economic returns to the business and industrial community. We are concerned lest, 
these assumptions not being realized as fully or as readily as some appear to 
anticipate, the resulting disappointment may have an adverse effect upon the 
development of comprehensive graduate study opportunities in the Portland area. 

As Portland State College's graduate offerings increase, and as the coiranunity 
colleges in the Portland area expand in number and size easing lower-division 
pressures on PSC, it is to be anticipated that the graduate enrollment at PSC, 
as at the University of Oregon and Oregon State University, will grow dispropor- 
tionately to its total enrollment. 

3. We recommend that the state system institutions offering graduate work in Portland 
(PSC. UP Medical and Dental Schools, and institutions "extending" graduate work 
into Portland area) develop a joint-campus, or similar agreement, at the graduate 
level, which will permit qualified students enrolled at one institution to have 
ready access, under controlled conditions, to the graduate study opportunities 
offered by any state system institution, with a minimum of red tape . Such an 
arrangement already exists involving the UO, OSU, and OCE campus programs. 

4. We commend the recent compact or agreement established between Portland State 
College and the autonomous Oregon Graduate Center for Study and Research, which 
provides for a joining of their forces and resources under appropriate conditions . 
in the interests of the advancement of graduate education and research in Oregon. 
We urge the expansion of such cooperative arrangements between state system 
institutions and other institutions of a private or independent character, 
including the Oregon Graduate Center for Study and Research . 

5. We recommend the continued strengthening in the three regional colleges (SOC. 

OCE. and EOC). of the graduate programs for teachers. We believe that the 
state system should look toward the likelihood that, at least at SOC. as its 
enrollments mount and its resources increase, it will be desirable for the state 
to authorize the establishment of a limited number of departmental master's 
degree programs in the academic areas of greatest academic strength and of 
greatest student interest . 

SOC has already requested authorization of a master of fine arts program in 
classical theater in recognition of the success of the Shakespearean Festival and 
the contemplated construction of an indoor theater by the Festival Association. 

We would anticipate the development of master's degree programs, other than those 
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in teacher education, would be slower at both OCE and EOC than at SOC, since 
their growth in enrollments is expected to be slower. 



6. Library and computer resources being indispensable to the development of 

effective graduate programs, it is of critical importance that; (a) the inter- 
institutional studies currently under way in the state system continue, and 
(b) that there be developed broader based studies within the state under the aegis 
of the Educational Coordinating Council, as we have recommended in Chapter XIII. 
to promote cooperative planning and development of these resources on an even 
broader base within the state. 



7 . We urge that the master's program in nursing education being offered in the 
University of Oregon School of Nursing be provided tr ^ a resources necessary to its 
accreditation. There is, in Oregon, no accredited ma s ter's program in this field . 

8. In those instances in which the development of graduate programs results in the 
state system's offering in two or more institutions graduate programs in a given 
subject matter area, particularly at the advanced graduate level, systematic 
effort should be made by the state system to encourage cooperative planning 
among the institutions so that, insofar as feasible, the institutions develop 
complementary emphases within such programs rather than mere replications, one 
of another. 

9. The interests of Oregon will be best served by encouraging the free flow of able 
graduate students across state lines and national boundaries. It would be impos- 
sible to develop graduate education of quality and scope in Oregon Xi/ithout a 
strong representation of graduate students from other states and nations. The 
able out-of-state graduate students, who come to Oregon on graduate fellowships 
and assistantships of various kinds, make a very substantial contribution to the 
teaching and research functions in our graduate institutions. We consider it 
crucial, therefore, that Oregon continue to encourage the in-migration of these 
students. Two provisions will help. 

a. We recommend that Oregon retain its present policy of not charging a nonresi- 
dent tuition fee to able graduate students. (We do not here refer to the 
out-of-state student who, though he has a baccalaureate degree is unqualified 
for admission to a graduate program.) 

b. Continuing attention must be given to the maintenance in Oregon institutions 
of sound, competitive programs of student financial assistance for graduate 
students, if our institutions are to be competitive with high-quality 
institutions for able graduate students. There is some evidence that many 
graduate students choose the university offering the highest stipend. 

10. The committee wishes to be recorded as emphasizing, with all of the vigor at its 
command, the necessity for adequate support of research, if the state means to 
develop graduate education in Oregon, in the years just ahead, to the optimum 
advantage of the state. 

a. Research is essential to high-quality graduate education. One cannot speak 
rationally of being for high-quality graduate education in Oregon but against 
adequate support for research. 

b. Research is a high-yield investment. It is essential to high-quality 
instructional programs, and indispensable to the continuing economic and 
social well-being of our state. 

c. While federal funds have played, and continue to play, a significant, often 

predominant, role in the support of research, state funds in support of 
research are necessary: (1) to insure a balanced research program within the 
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institutions, and to provide a continuing source of support, and (2) to provide 
the seed money with which to undertake research that will attract outside 
support from private sources (e.g., industry, private foundations, individuals) 
and from agencies of the federal government. 

Technical Education . The committee anticipates that the institutions of the state 
system will make their contributions to technical education in the years just ahead, 
largely through Oregon Technical Institute, Oregon State University, and the Medical 
and Dental schools. 

We see OTI as an institution in transition . It has been in transition almost since 
its inception. It has, almost from the outset, been in process of dropping educational 
programs at the vocational end of the vocational-technical education spectrum and 
replacing them with programs in technology which lead to semi-professional occupations 
rather than the skilled or semi-skilled occupations. Now, with the emergence of the 
community colleges in Oregon and with the expectation of their development of increas- 
ingly significant offerings of two- and three-year technology programs, OTI is looking 
toward the extension upward of its curricular offerings to the baccalaureate level 
(bachelor of technology). 

Oregon Technical Institute should be expected to offer a range of programs in technol- 
ogy including two- and three-year associate degree programs in technology, and 
four-year programs in engineering and medical technologies . 

Oregon State University has a legitimate interest in technical education at the 
baccalaureate level (BS degree program). It is currently authorized to offer 
terminals baccalaureate degree programs in five technology fields, and should, as 
it seems useful, be permitted to expand the number of fields in which it offers such 
programs . 

The prospects, indeed the probability, that there will be overlapping in offerings 
in the technology fields,, with OTI and the community colleges both offering, even - 
tually, two- and three-year programs in technology, and OTI and OSU both offering 
four-year, bachelor's degree programs in technology, is not disturbing to the post- 
high school study committee . Rather, we encourage this situation, provided the 
programs are developed no faster than the state's need warrants their development, 
and we thus avoid unwise proliferation of programs. In the case of the two- and 
three-year programs, they will be more readily accessible to residents of Oregon 
if available in community colleges in the major metropolitan centers of Oregon, as 
well as at OTI . 

As for the baccalaureate technology programs at OTI and OSU, they are intended to 
serve the needs of different kinds of students, would lead to different degrees 
(bachelor of technology and bachelor of science, respectively), and would lead to 
employment in different kinds of jobs . This is not to say that one is superior and 
the other inferior. It is rather to say that the programs are different, and being 
different, they permit Oregon to meet the post-high school educational objectives of 
a wider range of its citizens who have an orientation toward technical education. 

With the development of the statement of the transfer capabilities between the two- 
and three-year programs in the community colleges and the four-year baccalaureate 
programs at OTI and OSU, we shall have in Oregon an excellent variety of learning 
opportunities in the technologies . 

We do not anticipate that there will be substantial change in the extent or the 
character of the technical-vocational programs in the Medical and Dental schools as 
they are described in Chapter V . 

Continuing Education in the State System . We commend the steps that are being taken 
in the State System of Higher Education to integrate into a single unit the Division 
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of Continuing Education and the Cooperative Extension Service (operated by Oregon 
State University from its inception) . The Cooperative Extension Service staff is, 
and has been for many years, strategically located in every area of the state, serv- 
ing the continuing education needs of the residents of even the remotest areas of 
the state, through the resources of Oregon State University. 

The Division of Continuing Education, an administrative arm of the State System of 
Higher Education, has continuation centers located on or near the several campuses 
of the state system (six multi-purpose institutions and OTI), and draws upon the 
resources of the seven campuses, and from other sources as well, in providing 
extensive programs of continuing education throughout the state. 

We believe the integration of these two services and their adequate support will 
provide Oregon with the means of using more efficiently its resources for continuing 
education. 



Integrated Planning for Public Four-Year Institutions 
Through the State Board of Higher Education 

1. The committee is of the view that, as a device for coordination of four-year 
public institutions, the State System of Higher Education has served the state's 
educational interests well (Chapter XVI). We believe that the structure provided 
by the State System of Higher Education provides the surest means of promoting 
sound, integrated planning for the public four-year institutions. 

2. The concept of a flexible curricular allocations system for the development of 
curricula in the state system (Chapter IX), as it has been defined by the board 
in the state system guidelines statement, is a defensible concept which offers 
the basis for an enlightened restraint upon unwise proliferation of programs 
among institutions, without fixing upon the curricular patterns of the institu- 
tions the dead hand of meaningless custom or tradition. 

3, It has been, and continues to be, in the best interests of post-high school 
education in Oregon for the State Board of Higher Education to have been given, 
until the community college is accredited, responsibility for the approval 

of college transfer courses in the community colleges and the instructors employed 
to teach them (Chapter VIII) . 

4, Studies should be made of the potential need for doctors, dentists, and nurses 
with a view to planning the long range development of the Medical, Dental, and 
Nursing schools to meet the expanding needs of these fields. 

Independent Colleges and Universities of Oregon 

Chapter X is given over to a discussion of the independent colleges and universities 
of Oregon.^ In this section of the summary chapter, we shall review only briefly 
something of the characteristics and the importance of the independent colleges and 
the key recommendations which the post-high school study committee wishes to make 
concerning these institutions. 

Independent colleges and universities (sometimes referred to as "private" institutions) 
are nonprofit educational institutions which return all of their revenues to their 
educational programs. These institutions cannot appropriately be referred to as 

iThe independent colleges and universities of Oregon included in this study are 
Cascade, George Fox, Lewis and Clark, Llnfleld, Marylhurst, Mt. Angel, and Reed 
colleges, and Pacific University, University of Portland, and Willamette University. 
Concordia, Judson Baptist, Multnomah (two-year), and Northwest Christian colleges 
were included in only selected portions of the study. 
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"private" institutions, since they are so clearly engaged in manifestly public 
functions, as is detailed in Chapter X. 

The post-high school study committee considers Oregon *s indep endent colleges — and 
universities one of Oregon’s most important post-high school edu cational resources 
important out of all proportion to the number of Oregon residents who attend 
Oregon*s independent colleges and universities . 

!• They are a crucial outpost of social criticism, such criticism often being more 
protected from retaliation than in the case of the public institutions. And the 
independent institutions can raise a responsible voice of dissent when undue 
pressure is brought to bear upon public institutions to implement politically- 
or provincially*"Conceived projects which would do violence to long**r3,nge goals. 

2. They can assume a leadership role through experimentation and innovation; they 
are relatively free to act quickly. Public scrutiny often results in more 
attention to failures than to successes. This is understandably an inhibiting 
factor for public institutions and may, in some instances, keep them from 
accepting a challenge which independent institutions can readily accept. 

3. They can assist in evaluating and monitoring the post-high school educational 
establishment. Their faculty and administrative personnel offer competent and 
articulate expertise to legislators and to the public. 

4. They are, for the most part, older institutions, formed in pioneering days, and 
have developed specialized programs and strengths which are unique and valuable 
to the total cultural and educational development of the state. 

5. They can help establish the wide diversity of post-high school educational 
alternatives desirable in any state. Several of the independent colleges and 
universities in Oregon have a close relationship to a religious organization. 
Those which do, preserve a religious tradition. But whether or not related to a 
church, the independent institutions reflect the freedom of special groups to 
form an institution of higher education consistent with their own values. By 
choice, some of the independent institutions may assure the continued option 

of a relatively small liberal arts college, when increasing enrollments are 
rapidly changing the size and character of the public institutions. 

6. Their continued existence provides a valuable reference point from which the 
public may evaluate the educational and financial performance of the public 
institutions. 

7. In some instances, they allow more opportunity for analysis of admissions 
criteria. Cutoff points (i.e., 2.25 or 2.5 high school grade point average) are 
not explicitly required, and many other factors can be considered in judging a 
student's admissibility. 

For all of these reasons, and more, the committee on post-high school education 
considers it vital to the future welfare of post-high school ed ucation in Oregon 
that every effort be made to secure the future of the independent edu cational insti- 
tutions serving Oregon. 

Enrollments in Oregon's Independent Institutions 

The independent colleges and universities of Oregon have a combined faculty of 785 
(FTE) and enroll roughly one in five of the students enrolled in Oregon's colleges 
and universities in 1965-66 (21 percent). 

Although the proportion of the total state enrollments enrolled in the independent 
colleges is somewhat lower in 1965-66 than in earlier years, the total number of 
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students attending the Independent institutions Increases with every year* That 
increase is expected to continue during the next decade, according to the planning 
figures supplied the coimnlttee by these institutions. 

One of the most significant trends indicated by the statistics on enrollments is the 
Increase in the number and percentage of out-of-state students attending the indepen- 
dent colleges and universities of Oregon. With but few exceptions, institutional 
plans indicate that the percentage of the total enrollments in the independent insti- 
tutions coming from out of state will Increase in the next decade. 

It seems evident that the Independent institutions will become increasingly selective 
as they reach enrollment goals and admit a smaller percentage of the larger numbers 
of students applying, in the years ahead. 

Post-High School Transition of Students 

The committee recommends: 

1. That the independent schools endorse and cooperate with the recommendations on 
post-high school transition developed by the Oregon High School-College Relations 
Council. 

2. That the community colleges and the Independent colleges and universities 
develop more effective reciprocal communications to their mutual advantage, 
developing information about programs which are available at the respective insti- 
tutions and courses for which credit will be transferable. 

3. That a program of visitations to the community colleges be inaugurated permitting 
the independent institutions to provide the same carefully organized assistance 
to counselors and students as under the existing program with the high schools 
throughout the state. 

Staff Utilization 



The committee recommends : 

1. That the Independent colleges co-sponsor with the state system a series of special 
programs which would Introduce faculty to the various means of improving staff 
utilization, including use of technological media in the college classroom. 

2. That the Independent institutions establish an exchange of faculty, making it 
possible to offer courses in alternate year sequences, in a fashion so as to 
provide a broader range of offerings without proliferating staff or programs 
among the schools. 

3. That the independent schools, through the Oregon Independent Colleges Association, 
and in cooperation with nearby state institutions, collaborate in hiring several 
outstanding' giiest- lecture-scholars each year so as to ease the need for additional 
and costly faculty additions, while at the same time stimulating the various 
campuses with noted authorities in various fields. 

4. That, to the extent feasible, the implementation of the foregoing recommendations 
be promoted by the Oregon Independent Colleges Association. 

Research and Scholarly Activity 

The committee recommends; 

1. That each of the independent institutions allocate at least a portion of one 
faculty member's time to the fulfillment of the responsibilities of a research 
coordinator. 
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2« That the research coordinators, appointed under the above recommendation, meet 
periodically to exchange information and to review and discuss the talents and 
facilities on their respective campuses as a basis for collaboration in joint 
efforts to secure federal and private support. 

3. That the research coordinators explore the possibilities for inter institutional 
research and scholarly activity, involving appropriate staff members from the 
several institutions. 

Graduate Education 

The committee recommends that the independent colleges be urged to work closely 

together in the development of graduate education as outlined in this report. 

Institutional Research 



The committee recommends that the independent colleges and universities collaborate 
with the public two-year and four-year institutions on a continuing basis in main- 
taining in a current status, data similar to that included in this present report, 
so that, at regular intervals, comparable planning data may be readily brought 
together from the independent institutions, the public two- and four-year institutions 
and the private vocational schools. 

The present report was not easily compiled, owing to the difficulty in getting 
comparable data from institutions. It is essential to the interests of Oregon's 
post-high school educational planning that our institutions agree upon the kinds of 
statistical data most useful for statewide overall educational planning and that we 
develop in Oregon, by systematic effort, a data bank including all that we shall need 
to maintain ten-year projections in an up-to-date status annually or biennially. 

Miscellaneous Recommendations Designed 
to Strengthen the Independent Colleges 

The post-high school study committee recommends: 

1, That the state increase the funds available for state grants and provide that 

the students enrolling in the independent colleges and universities of Oregon may 
share in these grants. Sight should not be lost of the fact that, whatever the 
number of Oregon residents attending the independent institutions, the state is 
spared the expense of providing physical facilities and instructional resources 
for that number of Oregon residents. It is on this basis that some other states 
have provided for a fuller sharing of in-state students in independent colleges 
in the state's student financial aid. 



2, That the institutions themselves - in cooperation with the appropriate agencies 

of the state, including the legislature and the educational coordinating council - 
establish a committee on cooperative projects in hi g her education with an adequate 
staff to concentrate full-time attention on the achievement of the objectives of 
agreed-upon cooperative projects. To maintain the traditional approach of 
competitive activity in the academic world is indefensible. Cooperative thinking 
need not involve such sweeping changes as to endanger totally what already exists. 
The independent institutions of Oregon have already made substantial inroads on 
specific areas of cooperation. The State System of Higher Education has, for 
nearly 35 years, formed the basis for effective planning in the public four-year 
institutions. More recently, the community colleges as a group are organized 
into a cooperating organization. What is needed now is an avenue for promotion 
of more cooperative projects through joint planning among these three separate 
groups of institutions. That is the purpose of the above recommendation. 
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3. That the independent colleges and universities be represented on all coordinating 
bodies authorized to formulate general policy for higher education in the 
aggregate in Oregon. 



How Will the Anticipated Enrollments 
In Oregon’s Colleges and Universities Be Accommodated? 

Data in Chapter III indicated that enrollments in Oregon's colleges and universities, 
public and independent, may be expected to increase from 56,734 in 1965-66 to 
108,204 by 1974-75, an increase of approximately 51,000 students - slightly more than 
90 percent. 

All th ree categories of collegiate institutions in Oregon (state system institutions, 
independent colleges and universities, and the community colleges) will experience a 
very considerable increase in enrollment over this period, as indicated by the 
figures below - the community colleges most especially. 



Estimated Percent 

Increase in Enrollment Enrollments 



State System Institutions 




37,390 - 1965-66 




54.8% 


57,866 - 1974-75 


Public Community Colleges 




7,439 - 1965-66 




327.4% 


31,797 - 1974-75 


Independent Colleges 




11,905 - 1965-66 




55.7% 


18,541 - 1974-75 



The projected Increases in enrollments in these three categories of institutions 
from 1965-66 to 1974-75 will result in a somewhat different distribution of the 
total enrollments among these three types of institutions by 1974-75 (Chapter III). 
Even though the state system institutions and the independent colleges and universi- 
ties are expected to have substantial increases in enrollments by 1974-75 (more than 

20.000 in the state system institutions and more than 6,000 in the independent col- 
leges and universities), the percentage of the total enrollments in Oregon enrolling 
in these two categories of institutions is expected to decline from the 65.9 percent 
and 21.0 percent, respectively, which they enrolled in 1965-66, to 53.5 percent and 

17.1 percent, respectively, by 1974-75. The community colleges, on the other hand, 

which enrolled 13.1 percent of the total in 1965-66, are expected to enroll 29.4 
percent by 1974-75. • .* 

Each of the foregoing categories of institutions has long-range plans for meeting 
these anticipated enrollments. 

In Chapter X, we have suggested that in the next decade the independent colleges 
and universities might very well continue to enroll roughly 20 percent of Oregon's 
college and university enrollments, as they did in 1965-66. This is simply an 
expression of the committee's view that the independent colleges and universities 
should continue to play a significant role in post-high school education in Oregon. 
Yet, the enrollment projections in this report, if they are realized as anticipated, 
suggest that by 1974-75 the independent colleges and universities will enroll 17.1 
percent of the total projected enrollments. This seeming discrepancy results from 
the fact that enrollments in the independent colleges and universities were made by 
each of the institutions, independent of the other, and the total for this category 
of institution arrived at by simple summation of the individual estimates. Since 
these independent institutions are autonomous and may control both the rate and extent 
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of their growth, they presumably could, by their desire to increase enrollments, 
modify their growth plans to encompass more students by 1974-75. 

^e post-high sc hool study committee sees no need for the establishment of anv 
additional pu blic four-year institutions in Oregon during the period to 1974-75. I t 
does recommend the e stablishment of six additional area education districts to prov ide 
community: college services to the following additional areas of the state; Washington 
County, Llnn-Be nton counti es, m id-Columbia area. Marion-Polk-Yamhlll counties. ° 
J ackson-^osephine counties ^ and K lamath-Lake counties. And to coordinate the planning 
of the community college re£.ources of the metropolitan Portland area, the committee 
Recommends the creation of a single area education district for the area (Chapter VIII). 

The committee wishes again to observe that, although it feels that its enrollment 
projections are based upon reasonable premises, yet the newness of the community 
colleges to Oregon introduces an element of uncertainty beyond any that has before 
existed. It is not yet clear, on the basis of the limited experience in Oregon, 
precisely what impact the establishment of the community colleges within commuting 
distance of the majority of the people of the state will have on total enrollments 
in the state and what their Influence will be upon the state system and independent 
college enrollments. That is why the committee thinks it critical that the kind of 
project ions here made be made annually so that what we learn year bv year from 
exp erience may be loaded into the ten-year projections, which should be made annually . 



What Are the Projected Instructional Staff Needs? 

In Chapter XII the committee: (1) presents a discussion of projected staff needs, 

(2) discusses some of the problems Oregon faces in maintaining or improving the 
quality of its college and university staffs, and (3) discusses some of the considera- 
tions involved in endeavoring to make more efficient use of staff in our institutions. 
Here we touch briefly the salient points. 

Projected Instructional Staff Needs 

There were employed in 1965-66, in the colleges and universities of Oregon (six multi- 
purpose institutions of the state system, independent institutions, and community 
colleges), 3, 117 . instructional staff members. Based upon the premises stated in 
Chapter XII, the projected number of instructional staff members required by 1974-75 
is as indicated for the three categories 



State System Institutions 

Independent Colleges and Universities . . 

Community Colleges . 

^Proiection of ins tructional staff needs for the six multi-purpose institutions of the 
state system at a higher percent increase (70.7 percent) than the percent increase 
projected for enrollments for all state system institutions for the same perT^ 

(54.8 p ercent) results in principal part >from the fact that the staff projections 
were made on a 17.0 to 1 teacher-student ratio (basis for 1967-1969 budget request) , 
compared with a ratio of 17.486 to 1 approved by the legislature for 1965-1967, and * 
ths actual r atio of 18.5 to 1 for 1965-66, resulting from overrealized enrollments . 
The reader should be cautioned that the projections for the independent institutions 
are not complete, since they omit estimated instructional staff needs for 1974-75 
for Cascade, George Fox, Reed, Concordia, Northwest Christian, and Judson Baptist 
colleges, for which no estimates are available. 

^The projected staff needs for the community colleges include the projected need for 
all of the community colleges presently in being (1966), and for five of the six 
new area education districts which the committee recommends be established between 
1965-66 and 1974-75. 



institutions below. 



1965-66 1974-75 

1,897 3 , 239 a 

785 l,09lb 

435 l,85ic 



Percent Increase 

70.7a 

39.0b 

325.5c 
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The Increasingly Competitive 
Employment Market for Staff 



The exact extent of the present and pending faculty shortage is a matter of some 
debate. But whatever may be said of the validity of the opposing views concerning 
the potential supply of qualified persons from which the colleges and universities 
can recruit their needed faculty additions, it seems to the committee clear that! 

(1) there is before the institutions of Oregon, and institutions generally in this 
country, a major task of expansion, (2) there are, and will continue to be, critical 
shortages of instructional staff in certain fields of study, and (3) the problem of 
recruiting qualified faculty will continue to be greatest in institutions laying 
upon staff the heaviest burdens and providing the least rewards for faculty services. 

If Oregon's post-high school institutions and agencies are to maintain their present 
positions, or to improve them academically, they must, as they expand their facul- 
ties, recruit faculty members who will at the least maintain the present level of 
quality of the departments, and, at best, upgrade the existing departments. 

The committee expects that, with the nature of the expansion of higher education 
throughout the country, the competition for qualified staff will grow more spirited, 
rather than less. 

A fact to be remembered is that in their recruitment of faculty members, colleges and 
universities operate primarily within a regional and a national market, with the 
larger universities of a state or region operating almost exclusively in a national 
market, llie prestige of the departments and of the institutions themselves is 
reckoned both regionally and nationally. Insofar, therefore, as departmental and 
institutional prestige is a factor in faculty recruitment and retention, institutions 
tend to be competitively in the same market as institutions of comparable prestige 
throughout the nation. This would be less true of the community colleges and the 
smaller liberal arts colleges, of course, than it would be of the universities. 

In the attraction of able stauf, it is the committee's view that two considerations 
are of primary importance: (1) the character and quality of the conditions of work 

offered, and (2) the economic security provided. 

Teachers are principally occupied with the life of the mind. Their principal satis- 
factions derive from living under conditions offering the fullest freedom to promote 
effective development of the mind - their own and those of their students. Hence, 
they are concerned with assuring themselves the conditions of work necessary to their 
effectiveness as teacher-scholars - 

. adequate library facilities 

. stimulating and provocative colleagues with whom to interact 
. an institutional tradition giving first rank to instructional and scholarly 
activities 

. an adequate nuniber of students with the interests and propensities for effective 
work in the area of the staff member's principal Interest 
• a schedule of work that does not preclude performance of high standard 
. an administrative relationship which gives appropriate recognition to the 
importance of the teacher-scholar in the institution's operation 
. protection in his work from unwarranted and debilitating interference from 
forces and influences seeking special privilege 
. personnel policies which protect the teacher from the hazards of capricious or 
vindictive actions which would harass him or separate him from the institu- 
tion without just cause 

. personnel policies which provide the teacher with opportunity for leaves, 
periodically permitting him to "renew" himself through study 
. adequate laboratory and classroom facilities, and adequate equipment 
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In short, the opportunity to live and work under these congenial conditions is the 
most important compensation an institution can provide the teacher-scholar. 



Bu t, though immersed in th e life of t he mind, teachers are, in their material needs 
^ 4 wants, not different from other p rofessional people. They are c oncerned with ' 
^ haring mater ial abunda nce of our economy, with maintaining a reaso nahip 

s tandard of living, with provid i ng for themselves and families a sense of economic 
security. ^ 



We would make one point unequivocally clear: As has been suggested by Ruml and 

Tickton, psychic income - the satisfaction derived from work well done - is not for 
teachers more of a substitute for economic income than it is for others. For the 
satisfaction deriving from work well done is not greater for teachers than for men 
and women in other occupations in which the talents and interests of the worker are 
matched with his job. In the words of Ruml and Tickton: "Work well done . . . bv 

occupations - has a value that goes beyond and is incoimnensurate 
with the dollars and cents received. In this the teacher is no favored exception."! 

State System Institutions Have Lost Ground 
in the Salary Competition Since 1957-58 

In the period from 1957-58 to 1965-66, UO-OSU, combined, have lost ground in 
academic salaries, when compared with the 19 state universities2 with which they 

which they are in competition for instructional 
UO-OSU ranked eighth among the 20 institutions in average academic 
salary for all ranks (the average salary for all ranks at UO-OSU, combined, in that 
year was 98.7 percent of that of the 19 universities, weighted according to number 
of faculty members in the institutions). For the period 1957-58 to 1965-66 UO-OSU 
combined, were tied for seventeenth place among the 20 institutions in the percentage 
^ n c rease in average salaries for all ra n ks. So that in 1965-66. UO-QSU had d r ^ n ^ d 
f rom the eighth place they occupi ed in 1957-58 to fourteenth place among the 20 ~ 

institutio ns in the average salaries paid all ranks . 

Conditions of Employmf>nt 
in the Community Colleges 

The community colleges are in their formative years. As they develop, it should be 
anticipated that the conditions and responsibilities of academic employment in these 
colleges will aproach more and more those of the four-year colleges employing staff 
with the same characteristics. This is the trend nationally, as well. 

The Uses of the Staff 

^e various external and internal pressures upon post-high school education have so 
affected the educational demand-educational resource equation in Oregon that no 
concession to academic tradition can be permitted to affect adversely our making the 
fullest and most efficient use of our educational resources. What is defensible in 
our operations only on the basis of tradition can have no valid claim upon the state's 
the^ strained as they will be in meeting the increasing demands upon 



S ecuring _an Open-Minded A p praisal of Instructional Devices and Methods . As a practi 
cal matter, it is the faculty which must ultimately live with, and make operative, 
any curricular changes. We think it important, therefore, to the securing of an 
open-minded appraisal of propositions for improving the efficiency of faculty use 
that the faculties of the institutions be involved from the outset and throughout 



^Ruml and Tickton, op. cit .. p. 15. 

These 19 state universities are located as follows: Pacific Coast 3* 

States, 45 Midwest, 10; South Atlantic, 1; and West South Central, l/ 



Mountain 
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the appraisal and in the development of the decisions which emerge. We are of the 
opinion that no effective and lasting changes in instructional matters can be 
achieved without the cooperation and the support of the faculty. Moreover, we 
believe that faculty cooperation in the achieving of greater efficiency in faculty use 
can be most effectively promoted when the institution makes it clear to the faculty 
that greater efficiency in faculty use will redound to the benefit of the faculty 
members in some very practical manner (i.e., increased salaries, reduction in 
teaching load, etc.). 

The Efficient tJse of Faculty 

The extent to which the increasing enrollments in post-high school education will 
result in commensurate increases in faculty is dependent in an iii^ortant measure 
upon the assumptions the institutions make as to; (1) the relationship of the 
student -teacher rati^ and of class size to the quality of education; (2) the degree 
to which, in the future, we may depend less upon face-to-face classroom situations, 
and more upon the students' independent study as a basis for student learning; 

(3) the extent to which the new educational devices, such as educational television, 
programed learning, and teaching machines, can be used to minimize the need for 
faculty additions as enrollments rise; and (4) the importance of curricular reform, 
resulting in a reduction in numbers of courses offered and a concurrent increase in 
the- size of classes. 

Student -Teacher Ratio in the State System . As developed in the discussion in 
Chapter XII, the committee on post-high school education feels that the state system 
institutional student-teacher ratio, estimated for the six multi-purpose institutions 
(UO, OSU, PSC, SOC, OCE, and EOC) as 17:1 is not an unreasonably low one. For the 
three regional institutions (SOC, OCE, and EOC) which are liberal arts colleges, the 
estimated ratio for 1966-67 is iust over 20:1, which is the ratio Ruml and Morrison 
established as a desirable objective for liberal arts colleges of which they wrote. 
The ratio for Oregon State University and the University of Oregon is 16:1; this 
lower ratio is accounted for in large part, by the graduate programs at these 
institutions . 

If the curricular review, which we recommend later, is successful in reducing the 
number of upper-division courses, it is conceivable that the student -teacher ratio 
might be increased by the increased enrollments in the remaining upper-division 
courses • 

To the extent the community colleges of Oregon (still new and developing) assume 
significance as "feeders" of upper-division students into the four-year institutions 
of the state, the enrollments in the upper-division courses may well become better 
balanced with those of the lower-division. The increased upper-division enrollments 
may result in an improved student -teacher ratio. 

We are of the opinion that there is a place for the large lecture class, if the class 
is combined with smaller discussion sessions which provide the student with oppor- 
tunity for interaction with an instructor and his peers, as we have suggested in 
Chapter XII. It is probably true that, once a class reaches a size in which discus- 
sion is no longer practicable, and where the lecture is the principal means of 
communication between the instructor and' the students, it matters little whether the 
instructor is lecturing to 50 or to 150, ‘dxcept perhaps that a larger audience puts 
more of a strain upon him. 

Increased Reliance Upon Independent Study by Students. With Less Face -to-Face 
Contact With the Instructor in the Classroom . As indicated in the d iscussion in 
Chapter XII, the committee conc luded that independent study ac tivities can be 
defended fully on educational grounds, provided they are prope rly planned and super- 
vised. It concluded also that the type of independent study progr am most common^ 
in use in the United States at present, and in Oregon institutions, namely the 
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h onors "typ6 proggam^ — offers litt le promise of any eco nomic advantaee erowlne oiii* of 
any saving of faculty time . 



A second type of independent study program, found in some institutions (such as 
Antioch College) for many years, the work-study plan, which provides the student 
with alternate periods on- and off-campus, may, under certain conditions, save staff 
time and permit the handling of more students by a given instructor. 

^ co mmittee's view is that the potentialities of these types of programs should 
b e further examined by faculty gro u ps within Oregon's colleges and universitie s, and 
^ re commends. The committee does not anticipate, however, t hat independent study 
programs y even under_the_best of conditions, will have any significant be aring on tb^. 
total staff needs in Oregon. 



Th e Place of the New Technologies i n the Teaching-Learning Equation . Each new 
technology or technological invention raises anew the hope that here is an instrument 
that promises both greater instructional efficiency and greater economy. The 
committee, after considering carefully the implications of the new technology for 
i.nciTG3.s6d ©fficisncy and Gconomy concludsd as follows r 



ILwe ascribe to students a larg er responsibility for working independently in 
the gathering of facts a n d other relevant infor mation in their studies, prepara 
^ry to the evaluation of the mea ning and the significance of this content wit h 
j. nstructors and other stude n ts, then educational television, teaching machines 
Mnguage laboratories, programed learning, and the like, all become valuable 
instrum ents in the student's independent study program . 

fflough some have objec t ed to the depersonalized character of education sought 
through the use of these technological instruments, the committee views these 
j^nstr uments in qu^ite another light. For, paradoxically, these technological 
instrum ents may be the means of humanizing the educational process. For such 

mechanized or automated instruments free the teacher to c oncentrate on the 

aspects of education that have the most relevance for lasting good, namely, the 
encouragement in st udents of the development of analytical skills, attitudes . 
^abj±s of mind, and understa ndings that will give the student the means and the 
incentive for con tinuing independently his education through a lifetime^ 

Can more mileage be gotten out of the college professor if these new technologies 
are employed? Oregon has had rather extensive experimental experience with 
educational television, and the conclusions deriving from that experience are 
discussed in Chapter XIII. 



Basic research in automated instruction is being carried on at the teaching research 
center of the State System of Higher Education at Monmouth. Some effective work is 
being done by the center, working with several units of the State System of Higher 
Education, in the development of automated courses. The adaptation of these automated 
techniques to a variety of courses in several of the curricular areas appears 
promising. The teaching research center is pursuing this application in other areas 

or r»ii*r*ri r»ii 1 iim 



In sum, it may be sai d that the committee looks to the development of entirely 
c ompatible relationships between the aut o mated approaches to learning and the teache rs 
^ post-high school institutions of Oregon. The principal function of the auto mated 
deyices is to dispense information. The teacher's role is not primarily that of an 
I nformation dispenser. Rather it is that of an interpreter of information, a planne r 
of_, learni ng experiences for students, an advisor, a skillful mentor, who aLists the 
stu ent — ^ develop analytical s kills and abilities, to seek, to find, and to in terpret 
geaningfuHy, inform a tion in the area for which the teacher has responsibility. We 
that the effecti v e development of the automated approaches to learning can 
only serve the interests of teaching as we see these Interests . 
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Not wishing here to treat in any detail the committee's discussion of television, 
we commend to the reader for further study the summary of Chapter XIII included in 
this final chapter, and Chapter XIII itself. 

Reduction in Course Proliferation . Undue proliferation of courses is unsound 
economically, and in extreme form, it disposes toward unsound education. The com- 
mittee recognizes that course proliferation can have a bearing upon the student- 
teacher ratio. But it does not follow that proliferation of courses is the only, 
or always the primary, cause of low student-teacher ratios in institutions. There 
are other factors that may have an impact in this direction. 

The committee is not so credulous as to believe that the Oregon post-high school 
institutions have escaped entirely an affliction so common as course proliferation. 

Yet such proliferation as there may be appears not to have had the effect of reducing 
the student-teacher ratios in our public institutions below a reasonable figure. The 
three regional colleges are estimated to have had a student-teacher ratio in 1965-66 
of in excess of 20 to 1; PSC, which is just moving into graduate work, had an 
estimated student-teacher ratio just over 18 to 1, and the two universities, which 
have extensive graduate programs, had ratios of 16 to 1. 

In 1965, the five community colleges offering college transfer courses had student- 
teacher ratios ranging from 15.5 to 1 to 22.9 to 1. 

The committee recognizes that continuing efforts must be made through faculty and 
administrative channels in our institutions to identify those course additions that 
represent undesirable proliferation of courses, and to eliminate or block the addition 
of such courses. But we also recognize that an important element in the psychic 
income of some staff members is the privilege of offering work in one's specialty . 
Within reason, and used judiciously by curricular authorities sensitive to the 
dangers of proliferation, we believe that such opportunities may usefully be 
provided. 



Undergraduate Teaching - 
Has It Changed ? 

One of the criticisms most often heard relative to colleges and universities is 
that undergraduate teaching is being neglected — sacrificed to research and service 
or to graduate education in general. 

From the committee's observation of the post-high school institutions in Oregon, it 
seems clearly evident that the flight from teaching, if such there has been, has not 
occurred in the smaller colleges. In these, the teachers are where they've always 
been - in the classroom. For the smaller colle,ges retain their student-centered, 
teaching-oriented characteristics. Teaching continues their paramount interest and 
activity. 

In the larger universities, the emphasis has traditionally been somewhat different 
than in the smaller colleges. The large universities, with thriving graduate schools, 
are concerned with teaching, research, and service . But in recent years, a number of 
forces have been at play that have had an impact upon the extent to which professors 
in our universities are engaged in teaching of undergraduate courses, particularly 
the survey-type, lower-division courses in which freshmen and sophomore students 
often get their first taste of college life. 

1. Professors in our universities, particularly those having responsibilities in the 
graduate schools, on the average are teaching fewer hours than they did 15 or 20 
years ago. But they are spending less time in the undergraduate classroom for 
entirely justifiable reasons, as the committee has explained in Chapter XII. 
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2. The universities have far more graduate students than they formerly did, and for 
many professors in the universities, the increased load of graduate students 
necessarily reduces the time they can spend in undergraduate teaching. 

3. There has been an increasing demand upon the time of university professors, par- 
ticularly in the sciences and the social sciences, from government, business and 
industry. 



The upshot of these developments has been that graduate assistants are being used in 
our universities to assist with undergraduate teaching. But these graduate assistants 
are usually gifted, promising, mature people, working toward the doctorate, often with 
prior experience on some other institutional staff as a regular instructor, and for 
the most part, in preparation for a teaching career. In some instances, they may be 
bettSi. tea chers than the senior staff member whose place they have taken in the class- 
room. For these graduate students, the teaching responsibilities represent a signifi- 
cant part of their preparation to become college instructors upon completion of their 

^qctoral degrees.. What is essential is that these graduate assistants be supervised 

apprenticeship, bot h for the benefit of the students, and for the benefit of 
the apprentice . 



The c ommittee believes that it is imperative that the institutions concern themselves 
with more ca reful supervision of their graduate assistants who are employed in any 
aspec t of teaching in the institutions, for reasons set forth in Chapter XII . We 
believe that the following will assist in the upgrading of the quality of the teaching 
service rendered in our institutions be graduate teaching assistants: 

1. Efforts should be made to establish more adequate inducements, both professional 
and financial, for teaching assistants, which will make teaching assistantships 
more competitive with the graduate research fellowships for the ablest graduate 
students. 

2. Systematic and orderly programs for providing supervision of teaching assistants 
by regular faculty members should be established where they do not presently exist 
in our institutions. 

3. Institutions, having as one of their objectives the preparation of college and 
university teachers, should provide, in their preparation programs for all their 
graduate students interested in preparing for teaching careers, opportunity to 
secure supervised teaching experience as an important aspect of the students' 
total preparation leading to the terminal degree (usually the doctoral degree). 
Such a program should include provision for evaluation of the apprentice-teacher 
and the maintenance of records of his achievements as a teaching apprentice, for 
use in advising prospective employers of the abilities of the apprentice teacher. 



What Are the Capital Outlay Projections 
and Physical Plant Plans for Meeting the Enrollment Demands? 

Chapter XIV provides a rather detailed discussion of the extent and the nature of the 
physical plant planning that has been carried on in the state system institutions, the 
independent colleges and universities, and the community colleges for the purpose of 
securing efficient utilization of the physical plant, and to provide the base for 
long-range development of the physical plant resources to meet the increasing enroll- 
ments contemplated. We commend th5s discussion to the reader. Here we turn to a 
brief review of: (1) the projected capital outlay projections in Oregon's colleges 
and universities, and (2) the recommendations of the committee on post-high school 
education, growing out of their review cf the physical plant issues in Oregon insti- 
tutions of higher education. 
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We present in tabular form, below, the projected capital outlay budgets for the state 
system institutions, the community colleges, and the independent colleges and univer- 
sities. The reader is cautioned that these figures are to be used with extreme cau- 
tion, since unless their limitations are clearly understood, some unwarranted assump- 
tions may be drawn and perhaps some invidious and unwarranted comparisons made among 
these three categories of institutions. These figures are not sufficiently comparable 
to permit ready utilization for comparative purposes . It should be observed that the 
community college figures are based upon the projected needs of 15 of the 16 community 
colleges which the post-high school study committee recommends be in operation by 
1974- 75 J- 

The projections for the independent colleges and universities include the projections 
for 10 institutions: Cascade, George Fox, Lewis and Clark, Linfield, Marylhurst, 

Mt. Angel and Reed Colleges, and Pacific University, University of Portland, and 
Willamette University. 



State System 


Educ. & General 
Plant 


Auxiliary 

Enterprises 


1967-1969 Biennium 


$ 82,915,000 


$25,115,000 


1969-1971 " 


78,040,000 


26,805,000 


1971-1973 " 


53,820,000 


21,105,000 




$214,775,000 


$73,025,000 




Total 


State 




Educ. & General 


Funds 


Community Colleges 


Plant 


Required 


1967-1969 Biennium 


$37,386,640. 


$20,121,955 


1969-1971 " 


14,880,675 


6,995,356 


1971-1973 " 


11,934,425 


4,544,878 




$64,201,740 


$31,662,189 


Independent 


Institutions 


Instructional 


Self-Supporting 


1967-1969 Biennium 


$ 6,394,722 


$ 5,675,000 


1969-1971 " 


4,275,000 


5,150,000 




$10,669,722 


$10,825,000 


Basic Premises 


of the Committee Vis-a-Vis Physical 


Plant 



The committee's recommendations concerning the post-high school physical plant are 
based on three premises. 



1. That the educational value of the physical plant can be measured only in terms of 
how well it supports the programs of the institutions and not in terms of how much 
it costs, how intensively it is used, or the number of square feet it makes avail- 
able per student. 



^No projection was made for Klamath-Lake counties because of the uncertainty as to 
whether the provision of community college resources for these counties would require 
or suggest a need for the construction of a physical plant. The existence of OTI in 
that area presents some alternatives not open to the other regions in which the com- 
mittee has recommended the establishment of area education districts. We believe 
that a decision as to these alternatives should be made only after the creation of 
an area education district in the Klamath-Lake counties and a study of the merits of 
the alternatives. 
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2. That investment in the post-high school physical plant is large; it is to be 
expected that those in charge of planning, development, maintenance, and adminis- 
tration of this plant - whether they be public employees, administrators of inde- 
pendent institutions, or owners of proprietary schools - will continue to make 
every effort to insure that the physical facilities serve Institutional objectives 
efficiently and effectively. 

3. That the state will continue to provide facilities in response to enrollment and 
curricular needs. It will not adopt artificial limitations on lower-division 
enrollments or manipulate its capital construction programs in specific institu- 
tions as a means of forcing students into an institution other than that of their 
first choice. No Oregon multi-purpose institution is yet approaching a size which 
would force establishment of an enrollment ceiling. Rapid development of Portland 
State College and Southern Oregon College as liberal arts institutions has slowed 
the growth of the state's two state-supported universities. University of Oregon, 
and Oregon State University. Development of Portland, Mt. Hood, Clackamas, and 
Washington community colleges, as planned over the next several years, logically 
should ease the pressure of lower-division enrollments on Portland State College. 

Enrollment projections of the state system's office of institutional research 
through 1976-77 anticipate that only one of Oregon's three largest institutions - 
Oregon State University “ will reach fall term FTE enrollment of 18,000 during 
the next decade. Eighteen thousand students is not a large enrollment for a 
major American university. 

Physical Plant Recommendations 

1. Post-high school institutions should strive to achieve maximum utilization of 
physical plant facilities. In this effort all institutions, public and indepen- 
dent, should make use of appropriate management tools and procedures, including 
adoption of utilization objectives, maintenance of utilization records, computer 
scheduling, where feasible, when this will contribute to maximum utilization, 
sharing of specialized facilities among neighboring institutions, and, where 
indicated, remodeling and rehabilitation of structures functionally obsolescent 
but physically sound. 

2. We endorse the request of the State Board of Education that a position be 
established in the State Department of Education to administer the community 
college capital construction programs. 

3. Planning and construction of new facilities and remodeling and rehabilitation 
of existing ones should be undertaken, as required, to accommodate authorized 
curricula and planned curricular development. Facilities serve curricula, not 
the reverse. Campus plans, therefore, should reflect directly a realistic 
appraisal of an institution's assigned responsibilities. 

4. State appropriations for new facilities should be provided in response to 
separate priority listings developed by the State Board of Higher Education for 
state system Institutions and by the State Board of Education (for community 
colleges) . 

Although eligibility for community college state construction funds is determined 
by formula, allocation of funds is for projects. Identification of these projects 
and the situations existing at the institutions for which they are proposed, 
including extent of utilization of already constructed facilities at established 
institutions, should make it possible for the State Board of Education to develop 
criteria upon which priorities could be established. 

5. An outside committee, even one including representation from the Independent 
colleges and universities of the state, cannot presume to advise the Independent 
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institutions concerning construction and use of their physical plants. The only 
legitimate interests of such a committee in this case can be (a) that the indepen- 
dent institutions remain healthy so that they may continue their unique services 
to higher education and (b) that ways be found to make the services and facilities 
of these institutions available to more Oregon students. 

6. Curricular planners must recognize that enrollments must be concentrated in 
groupings of optimum size if physical facilities are to show an acceptable level 
of utilization. This is particularly true where the program of study requires 
specialized facilities which cannot be used for other class or laboratory work. 

It is quite likely that in some professional and advanced science and technical 
areas one program of study can serve the population of the state for some years 
to come. Where this is true, opportunity for qualified students to enroll in 
the program should be equalized by providing adequate residence facilities, suit- 
able financial aid, and, where feasible, developing preprofessional and joint, 

or cooperative, programs at non-major institutions. Arrangements to share special- 
ized facilities among institutions, both public and independent, should be 
encouraged. 

7. New construction and remodeling of obsolete facilities must be carefully planned 
to support - even enhance - instructional activities. Whenever possible some 
capacity for flexibility should be designed into structures so that instructional 
Innovations may be accommodated. • Inflexibility, when it generates poor utiliza- 
tion or premature obsolescence, is an expensive "economy." 

8. Institutions, both public and independent, must include in their capital construc- 
tion budgets monies sufficient to exploit in some measure, however modest, the 
opportunities for Individual enrichment intrinsic to the structural complexes 

of their campuses. The post-high school institution is a cultural center. As 
such, the buildings and grounds should be planned in such fashion as to mirror some 
of the beauty that is a part of our cultural heritage. Too often, as we drive 
toward creation of student stations and "comfort" levels, at the lowest possible 
dollar unit cost, we ignore the opportunity for such incidental teaching of the 
importance of our cultural heritage. 

9. Adequate provision must be made for non- instructional services necessary when 
large numbers of people are brought together in a small area. The committee 
finds these auxiliary service facilities are being provided, for the most part 
fairly adequately, by the independent institutions and institutions of the state 
system. Legal authority should be extended to community college districts to 
issue revenue bonds for the purpose of constructing student centers, bookstores, 
and other self-supporting student service facilities for which future users may 
reasonably pay. Institutions established as commuting institutions should provide 
student housing only if they are assigned responsibility for providing instruction 
for students whose homes are outside the commuting area. Facilities for student 
services - including dormitories, athletic and recreational areas, parking 
facilities, food service, student bookstores, married student housing - may account 
for half of the physical facilities of an institution drawing a large portion of 
its students from outside its commuting area. Housing bears a crucial relationship 
to the ability of a residential institution to increase its enrollment. Adequate 
parking at minimum cost located within walking distance of campus facilities can 

be considered a reasonable expectation of commuting students. 

10. Increases in the instructional capacity of classrooms and laboratories, whether 
through increased utilization of present construction or new constructioi^ are 
accompanied by need to provide offices for the increased numbers of faculty 
required to handle the added instructional load, library facilities for the larger 
student body, and, as required, facilities for Increases in administrative, 
clerical, and service staff. Space standards can and should be developed for these 
instruction-related facilities. 
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1. The state of Oregon should seek such planning funds as may become available 
under the Higher Education Act of 1966, to finance a comprehensive study of 
Oregon s post-high school physical facilities. Such a study should be carried 
on under the direction of a representative statewide educational body. 



Making Post-High School Education Effectively Available 

Making post-high school education ^fectivr ^ available involves not only insuring 
that the facilities are in existence in a physical sense, but that they are accessible 

lu who have the capacity to benefit from them, accessible in the sense 

that the student is not denied their use because of unnecessarily rigorous admission 

—0= the students 



Eas ing the Transition from High School to Post-High School 
Education and Training Activities 

^ effective transition from high school to post-high school education and training 
activities IS possible only when the student's post-high school objectives are carl- 
fully mtched with his interests, abilities, and aptitudes. This necessitates a 
realistic assessment by the student and his parents of the former's abilities and 
aptitudes and willingness to face squarely the Implications of this assessment In 
arriving at post-high school objectives. 

Mfectlve guidance programs are basic to the development of this self-knowledge, 
aese guidance programs should be readily accessible to the student. The committee 
has Mde recommendations concerning the role of the high schools, community colleges, 
1 four-year institutions In easing the .transition between high school and 
post-high school education and training. These are developed In some detail in 
Chapter IV of this study. 

Tr ansition from the Two-Year to Four -Year Colleges and Universities 

Recommendations concerning the improvement of the transition of students from two- 
to our-year institutions are discussed elsewhere in this summary chapter, in the 
context of the institutions, and in greater detail in Chapter IV. 

Admissions Policies 

Admissions policies are discussed in this summary chapter in the context of the 
anri^Chap^riv!!'^''^ independent, community colleges). 






Recon^ndations concerning tuition policies are presented elsewhere in this chapter 
ChaptL^IV*^^^*^ institutions to which they relate, and in greater detail in 



Student Financial Aid Programs 



The committee believes: 



1 . 



2 . 



A sound program of student financial aid should rest upon the basic premise that 
the student and his family have responsibility to make every reasonable Lfort to 
fxnance the student s post-high school education. 

^ student financial aid program should provide a variety of types of 
student financial aid, including grants, loans, and work opportunities. 
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3. Student financial aid should be granted on the basis of financial need and 
scholastic and other special abilities. 

4. State student financial aid should be available to students attending any of a 
wide variety of post-high school educational institutions or agencies. 

5. Student financial aid should be tied as little as possible to the kind of 
special eligibility qualifications that are sometimes attached to student aid 
programs . 

6. The development of the most effective student financial aid program in Oregon 
requires the joint and cooperative efforts of a central state educational 
assistance agency and of the institutions providing post-high school education. 

It is recommended that the state of Ore^jon, recognizing its responsibility to mak e 
post-high school education accessible to its citizens, create and maintain an 
education assistance commission which will administer all student aid programs 
financed from state funds, and which will offer leadership and provide coordination 
to the financial aid community . The commission should be composed of seven members - 
five laymen and two student financial aid officers. Lay members should be appointed 
by the Governor for four -year, overlapping terms. Appointments of the student finan- 
cial aid officers to two-year, overlapping terms should be made by the Governor from 
a slate of three nominees suggested by the association of student aid officers. 

The commission would have as its primary responsibilities: 

1. To work with the post-high school institutions and agencies in such activities as 

a. Standardization of financial need analysis procedures used by student aid. • 
administrators employed by the commission and by the post-high school 
institutions. 

b. Development of terminology consistent with the objectives of student 
financial aid programs in Oregon. 

c. Identification of students or prospective students needing financial aid. 

The commission would identify those students eligible for state financial 
aid grants and would make awards to them. The colleges and universities 
would select the recipients of work-study benefits or institutional loan 
fund benefits. 

2. The provision of accurate, complete, up-to-date information concerning student 
financial aid programs, to all segments of Oregon's population concerned with 
these programs - students and their parents, high school counselors, institutions 
of higher education, donors or prospective donors, educational policy-forming 
bodies (State Board of Higher Education, State Board of Education, Educational 
Coordinating Council), and the legislature. 

3. The maintenance of a continuing analysis of the student financial aid situation 
in Oregon, and the making of periodic reports as to the student financial aid 
demand-supply equation, recommended changes in the administration of student 
financial aid, and anticipated student financial aid needs in the immediate and 
more distant future. 

The committee has made a number of further recommendations concerning scholarships 
which it believes, if implemented, would provide Oregon with a sound and equitable 
program of student financial aid. Stated briefly, these recommendations would: 

1. Provide a program of recognition of Oregon high school seniors having records 
of high academic achievement. Financial aid would be provided these students 
on the basis of demonstrated financial need. 
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2. Provide assistance to students who have demonstrated a potential for success 
in post-high school education, either baccalaureate-degree or vocational- 
technical programs, on a basis of need. 

3. Provide a state loan guarantee fund to increase the opportunities for students 
. needing financial aid to obtain low-cost loans. 

The committee recommendations concerning student financial aid are discussed in 
considerable detail in Chapter IV. 



Selected Educational Resources in Oregon 

The "selected" educational resources to which attention is here given are: 
libraries, computers, and educational television. Chapter XIII provides a fuller 
discussion of these resources. Here we present only some of the highlights. 

Libraries 



It is recommended that the Educational Coordinating Council create a library com - 
mittee to give study to the development of an overall plan of coordination for 
library development and use, involving the resources of the state library, the 
libraries of the State System of Higher Education, the libraries of the independent 
colleges and universities, the community college libraries, and the library resources 
of business, industry, and government, which, in specialized areas, are very 
significant . 

The State System of Higher Education experience in cpoperation among libraries 
provides a useful base upon which to build what Oregon now needs, namely, a coor- 
dination of library resources, development, and use. 

Computer Facilities 

A coordinated, long-range . plan for the development of needed computer facilities 
in Oregon, accessible to students and faculties throughout the state, is necessary 
to the long-range development of graduate study and the development of research of 
all kinds. 



The post -high school study committee recommends: 

1. A continuation of the state system coordination program. 

2. The stimulation of cooperative planning and operation of computer facilities 
in the independent colleges and universities. 

3. The exchange of information concerning computer plans among institutions of ha^er 
education in Oregon, public and independent. 

4. The creation, by the Educational Coordinating Council, of a subcommittee to 
provide for the coordination of information concerning developments in the 
field of computer planning and usage by the public and independent two-year 
and four-year colleges and the universities of Oregon. 

Television and Post-High School Education 

Long-range planning for the development of educational television should place major 
emphasis upon identification and utilization of television's capability for the 
improvement of instruction in both four- and two-year institutions as opposed to 
emphasis solely upon television* s capacity to reach large numbers of persons 
simultaneously . 
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Continuing study is necessary to identify and utilize educational television’s 
potential for facilitating effective assignment of teachers and for coping with 
shortages of qualified staff. To "oversell" television as a means of meeting teacher 
shortages is naive and detrimental to the development of education. Judiciously 
used, however, television teaching can facilitate effective assignment of teachers. 

Although careful cost accounting thus far has not demonstrated that television 
teaching does decrease costs of education, such a potential may exist in the use of 
television for direct instruction of total courses in those curricular areas where 
it is appropriate and does not dilute the quality of education. Continuing fiscal 
analyses of educational television should be conducted to identify both its potential 
and limitations for effecting economy in education, , 

The committee believes broadcast television should be developed as a major communica- 
tions* medium to extend the educational resources of the state and nation to the 
people of Oregon. 

Simultaneously, increased substantial support should be directed by Oregon 
institutions of higher education toward expansion and utilization of closed-circuit 
television for direct instruction, enrichment, and achievement of other relevant 
objectives. Continuing, although much less extensive, support should be given for 
the maintenance of an inter institutional television instructional pattern with the 
goal of further exploration of interinstitutional television as a means of strengthen- 
ing the state’s pool of instructional resources. The long-range development of 
physical facilities should provide both self-contained, closed-circuit systems on 
each campus, and a statewide open-circuit system of educational channels that can 
reach most institutions and the public. 

Continuing Education in Oregon 

In Chapter XI, the committee has discussed continuing education in Oregon. We 
include here the recommendations growing out of that discussion. 

Life-long learning has become a social necessity. Programs of continuing education, 
thus, have taken on a significance never before achieved. Oregon has a number of 
educational agencies, including some not affiliated with an educational system, 
through which continuing education programs are offered. They include such agencies 
as: the colleges and universities of the state system, the Division of Continuing 

Education of the state system, the Cooperative Extension Service at Oregon State 
University, the independent colleges and universities, the community colleges, 
proprietary (private vocational) schools, public school adult education programs, 
business, industry, labor, and government. 

Recommendations - Continuing Education 

In the interests of promoting effective development of continuing education, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter XI, the post-high school study committee recommends: 

1. That public and independent institutions of higher learning in Oregon stimulate 
the recruitment and training of people especially competent to work in the field 
of continuing education. Such a commitment by the colleges and universities 
would represent the kind of institutional awareness of and interest in continuing 
education that must be exemplified if the resources of the state are to be well 
used in providing continuing education. 

2. That a council on continuing education be established i^ Oregon to bring together 
those persons who have administrative responsibilities for continuing education 

in Oregon. Such a council would provide the encouragement of cooperative planning 
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among continuing education agencies in Oregon to the end that continuing educa- 
tion resources may be more efficiently used. Included in the council should be 
representation from such agencies as the State System of Higher Education, the 
independent colleges and universities, community colleges, proprietary schools, 
industry, labor, and Colleges for Oregon's Future. 

Among the functions to be served by the above Council on Continuing Education 
should be that of studying the complex federal-state relationships that exist, 
with a view to recommending steps leading to a sounder statewide attack upon the 
problem areas in which the federal-state relationships have developed. 

3. That counseling and guidance for adults be made available through colleges, uni- 
versities, and continuing education organizations on a cooperative basis. The 
proposed Council on Continuing Education should study the means whereby guidance 
and counseling resources of the state may be more efficiently used in the inter- 
ests of continuing education. 

4. That the Cooperative Extension Service (Oregon State University) and the Division 
of Continuing Education of the State System of Higher Education be integrated into 
one unit of the state system. The steps already taken by the representatives '•£ 
these two agencies to achieve this recommended objective are to be commended. 



State-Level Coordination and Administration of Post-High School Education 

Chapter XVI contains a discussion of several alternatives which have been suggested 
for securing greater coordination in Oregon of education from the kindergarten to the 
advanced graduate programs. Space in this summary chapter does not permit a review 
of this discussion. We turn directly here to the recommendations made by the commit- 
tee on post-high school education for improvement of state-leVel coordination and 
administration of post-high school education. 

Re c ommendations - Coordination 



The committee makes the following recommendations as to the coordination of: 

1. Public four-year institutions . 

a. That the State Board of Higher Education continue its present role as the 
coordinating and governing body for the state's four-year ins titvit ions, 
including also the Medical and Dental schools, the technical institute, and 
the Division of Continuing Education. 

b. That the Oregon State Board of Higher Education be given the title Oregon 
State Board of Regents to make easier the differentiation of the state board 
having responsibility for public four-year colleges and universities from the 
state board having primary responsibility for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and the community colleges. 

2. Community colleges . 

a. That the State Board of Education be given responsibility for developing 

enforceable policies for the guidance of the community colleges relating to 
such matters as: minimum standards of curriculum, physical plant, library 

resources, teacher qualifications, class size, financial administration. 

b. That the State Board of Education be empowered to determine the nature of 
the data to be maintained and reported periodically to the State Board of 
Education as the basis for a continuing analysis of the operation of the 
community colleges. 
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c. That state funds for the support of community colleges be appropriated to the 
State Board of Education for distribution in accordance with policies devel- 
oped by the legislature and the state board to reflect and protect the state's 
interest in the colleges. 

d. That the State Board of Education be empowered to withhold state funds from 
any community college which, in the board's opinion, is in violation of the 
aforementioned policies. 

e. That until they are accredited by the Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, community colleges continue to be required by law, as at 
present, to secure the approval of the State Board of Higher Education for 
any lower-division college transfer courses they desire to offer, and for 
instructors for such courses. 

f. That the legislature be guided by the recommendations of the appropriate state 
education board and the advice of the Educational Coordinating Council as to 
when and where additional public post-high school institutions should be 
established. 

All public and independent education . 

a. That there be created by legislative enactment an enlarged Educational 
Coordinating Council, giving wider representation to educational agencies in 
Oregon as set forth below. 

b. That the Educational Coordinating Council consist of 18 members as follows: 

Four representing public higher education - Chancellor of the State System of 
Higher Education as a permanent member, a member of the State Board of Higher 
Education, and two presidents of state system institutions, selected by the 
state system presidents to serve four-year terms. 

Four representing the community colleges - State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as a permanent member, a member of the State Board of Education, 
and two presidents of community colleges, selected by the presidents of com- 
munity colleges, to serve four-year terms. 

Three representing the independent colleges - Two presidents and a trustee of 
an independent college selected by the presidents of the independent colleges 
and universities to serve four-year terms. 

One representing the proprietary schools - The head of one of the proprietary 
schools, selected by the membership of the association of proprietary schools 
for a four-year term. 

Two representing elementary and secondary education - Two administrators rep- 
resenting elementary and secondary education, to be appointed by the Oregon 
Association of School Administrators for four-year terms. 

Four representing the citizenry-at-large - Four citizens appointed by the 
Governor for four-year terms. 

The terms of the members of the council, except for the Chancellor and the 
state superintendent, should be staggered to provide stability and continuity. 
Initial terms should be determined by lot. 

c* That the chairman of the council be selected at an annual election by the mem- 
bership of the council. Only the four citizen members appointed by the 
Governor should be eligible to serve as chairman. 
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d. That an 'executive secretary and staff be employed by the council. Appoint- 
ment of the executive secretary should be for an indefinite term, renewable 
each year. The executive secretary should be empowered to employ staff mem- 
bers, with the concurrence of the council, 

e. That funding of the work of the council be by legislative appropriation and 
such other funds as the council may wish to accept. 

f. That the Educational Coordinating Council be an advisory, coordinating body 
and not an administrative or adjudicating body, except as provided in item g, 
below. It is the hope of the committee that the coordinating council will 
exercise an imaginative and creative role in the further development of edu- 
cational opportunities in Oregon, and that it will recognize its unique 
opportunity for leadership as the one agency in which there is representation 
from all segments of organized education in the state. 

It is envisioned that the coordinating council would, among its responsibil- 
ities: 

(1) Issue periodic evaluations of the status of the master plan for educa- 
tion beyond the high school, as viewed from the perspective of needs and 
resources. Such progress reports should be ■ distributed to the Governor, 
the legislature, educational agencies and institutions, and the public. 

(2) Develop subsequent phases of the master plan. 

(3) Gather and disseminate information concerning national trends in compre- 
hensive planning. 

(4) Coordinate the planning activities of those agencies and institutions 
responsible for education in Oregon. 

(5) Encourage cooperative projects among the several educational agencies 
in the state, where such seem appropriate to the needs. 

g. That the council act as the state commission to administer the grant provi- 

of federal acts relating to post-high school education and requiring 
a state agency for their administration, 

h. That the Educational Coordinating Council continue and extend its use of sub- 
committees or advisory committees, adding to the existing ones as the needs 
of the council shall determine. 

Advisory committees presently exist in the fields of: (1) TV-radio education, 

(2) community colleges, (3) teacher education and certification, and 
(4) higher education facilities. 

This present report on post-high school education recommends the appointment 
of advisory boards or councils in the following additional areas: 

(1) Library development (Chapter XIII), 

(2) Computer planning and usage (Chapter XIII). 

(3) Cooperative projects (Chapter X), 

(4) Continuing education (Chapter XI), 

(5) Long-range planning (Chapter XVI). 

The Education Assistance Commission (Chapter IV) , which the present post-high 
school study recommends be established, will be to the council a useful source 
of advisory information concerning student financial aid in post-high school 
education, even though not officially an advisory committee of the council. 
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The Advisory Committee on Proprietary Schools (Chapter VII), which advises 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, could provide the Educational 
Coordinating Council with useful advisory information concerning the proprie- 
tary schools, though not officially an advisory committee of the council. 

The committee believes that the interests of education would be well served if in the 
constitution there were recognition of the staters interest in post-high school edu- 
cation and if the State Board of Higher Education and the State Board of Education 
were given a constitutional base. The committee commends this view to the appropri- 
ate state officials when the revision of the constitution is under consideration. 



State Financial Resources 

Chapter XV of the report examines certain questions relating to the fiscal basis for 

the support of higher education in Oregon. This examination suggests that: 

1. Oregon is a comparatively moderately taxed area. 

2. Oregon is responding to the challenge of greatly increased numbers of students 
with a steadily increasing effort to provide them with educational opportunity. 

3. The increases in general fund appropriations for state system operating budgets 
reflect: (a) increased numbers of students, and (b) inflation, and are not due 
to real increase in per student costs. 

4. Even though the contribution from state tax sources to higher education has been 
going up and the proportion of the tax load directed toward higher education has 
been going up, Oregon is still spending a relatively small proportion of its 
total personal income for higher education. 
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Appendix 



BRIEF SUMMARY OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 
IN NEW YORK, ILLINOIS, CALIFORNIA, AND PENNSYLVANIA 



Financial Assistance to College Students in the State of New York 

The University of the State of New York administers, through its student financial 
assistance organization, programs of scholarships and loans which are described in 
the following excerpts from one of its publications: 

In the private colleges, scholarships and loan programs have assumed major 
proportions, supported by limited endowment funds and often at the expense 
of faculty salaries or needed facilities. The public colleges, by offer- 
ipS^ow” tuition college opportunities, constitute financial assistance by 
their very existence. These two sources of aid are supplemented by a broad 
State program of additional assistance to students at both public and pri- 
vate colleges as follows: 

Regents scholarships . For specially talented youth, an extensive program 
of scholarships is available. Each year 17,400 Regents scholarships are 
awarded to outstanding high school students for purposes of college study. 

In addxtxon, about 700 scholarshxps and fellowshxps are awarded for gradu- 
ate study leading to professional careers in medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, 
or nursing; or to a doctoral degree in arts, sciences, or engineering. For 
the greater part, awards are based on family income and are adjusted in 
relation to the tuition charge at the college attended. 

Scholar incentive awards . While scholarships are designed for students 
with outstanding talent and are awarded on the basis of competitive examina- 
tions, scholar incentive assistance is available for every college student 
who demonstrates ability to complete a college program of study. There is 
no competition for these awards. The fact that the student has college 
potential is sufficient qualification for the award, provided he is attend- 
ing a college in New York State with a tuition charge exceeding $200 a year. 
Like scholarships, scholar incentive awards are related to family income. 

This program is based on the realization that higher education is no longer 
for the specially talented alone. The pursuit of excellence, today, means 
realization and fulfillment of all human capacity, wherever it may be found. 

j^ta.te Univer sity Scholarship Fund . This special fund is established for 
the assistance of students enrolled at State University of New York colleges. 
It was designed to avoid any financial hardship that might have resulted 
from adoption, in September 1963, of a uniform tuition charge at State Uni- 
versity of New York colleges. Students with limited financial resources 
are eligible to receive, through the State University Scholarship Fund, the 
difference between tuition and scholar incentive assistance, so that there 
will be no out-of-pocket cost for tuition. 
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Student loans . For the student at a public or private college who needs 
additional help, the New York State H'^her Education Assistance Corporation 
offers the opportunity for the .State-guaranteed bank loan. Generally the 
student pays no interest while in college and onxy 3 percent thereafter on 
the unpaid balance; all other costs are assumed by the State. Students 
who attend colleges outside New York State are also eligible. 

The New York State program of financial assistance to college students 
constitutes a determined assault on financial barriers to college study. 

Under that program, there is financial assistance of some type available 
to every student who wishes to go to college and who has the ability to 
profit from college study. 1 ^^niP^^sis added_j7 

Viewed within the framework of increasing access to education . for college-bound stu- 
dents, the New York program is well developed. While the Regents scholarships are 
available to the academically talented, the scholar incentive awards help to meet the 
needs of the average student. Loans are available for those who need them and who 
attend college in or out of the state. Interest rates and repa 3 nnent schedules are 
attractive. Loans are made by private lenders and insured by the state guarantee 
fund . 



Illinois State Scholarship Commission Program 

The Illinois State Scholarship Commission, created in 1957, offers three types of 
awards to Illinois high school graduates each year:^ 

1. Monetary awards in annual amounts of $750, $600, $450, $300, or a lesser 
amount at the low- tuition colleges. These are applicable only to tuition 
and mandatory fees. These awards must be used in public or private approved 
Illinois' institutions of higher learning. 

2. Honorary awards, carrying no monetary value, are given in recognition of 
the student's outstanding college potential. Applicants may indicate their 
desire to be considered only for the honorary award. Those applicants for 
monetary awards who fail to demonstrate financial need, but who qualify 
academically, will be given an honorary award. Recipients of honorary awards 
may apply for consideration at renewal time if their financial circumstancas 
should change. 

3. Certificates of Merit are granted in recognition of the high school record 
and achievement on the qualifying examination to all state scholarship win- 
ners. In addition, those students who meet all of the qualifications of 
state scholarship winners, but who have chosen an out-of-state or unapproved 
in-state institution, will receive certificates of merit only. 

Qualifications for state scholarship winners are based on academic performance in 
high school, achievement on a standardized college aptitude test, and other require- 
ments having to do with residence and moral character. The awards are renewable for 
four years. Distribution of awards must follow a pattern: Two for residents of each 

senatorial district and two for each representative district of the General Assembly 
of Illinois, with the rest being available without regard to district. 

Since 1961, approved Illinois colleges have been allowed to recommend a specific 
number of students who have completed one, but not more than three, years of college 



^The University of the State of New York, The State Education Department, Handbook on 
Examinations and Scholarships , Albany, New York, 1964. pp. 52-3. 

^The Illinois State Scholarship Commission Report (Deerfield, 111.: March, 1963). 
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as recipients of state scholarships. No examination is required, but the student 
must be in need of financial assistance. The Commission believss that this particu- 
lar activity has been helpful to the academically average student. 

The Commission projected administration of 5,588 monetary awards during 1964-65, 
amounting to $2,880,000. In 1964-65, 7,188 honorary awards were projected. Eighty- 
three (83) percent of the monetary awards were projected to be made to students 
attending independent four-year institutions and .5 percent to students in independent 
two-year institutions. 

According to the School Code of Illinois, the state scholarship program is designed 
to accomplish two goals: (1) to recognize the academically talented student and (2) 

to facilitate the use of facilities in independent institutions. 



California State Scholarship Commission Program 

In accordance with the California State Scholarship Law of December, 1964, the 
California State Scholarship Commission awards annually 16 state scholarships for 
each senatorial and assembly district and 3,200 scholarships at large throughout the 
state. Awards range in amount from $300 to $1,500 and may be used at any public or 
independent institution of collegiate grade located in California, and accredited by 
its Western Association of Schools and Colleges. Selection of winners is based on 
scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
high school grades, and financial need. No honorary awards are given. Awards are 
renewed if the recipient continues to need assistance and is making satisfactory pro- 
gress toward graduation. Recipients who elect to attend public junior colleges in 
California may have their award placed on reserve until they transfer to a four-year 
institution. State scholarship awards may not be used to attend public junior 
colleges . 

In 1964-65, 1,824 new awards and 3,296 renewals were granted, amounting to an esti- 
mated $3,840,000. In 1964-65, 3,272 state scholars were attending independent 
colleges with awards approximating $3,225,000. 



Pennsy lvania Higher Education Assistance Agency Program 

The Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance Agency, created in 1963, is empowered 
by Public Law 549 to guarantee, loans made by private lenders to Pennsylvania students 
attending institutions of post- secondary education in the state or elsewhere. Loans 
of $1,000 per year maximum, with total loans, including graduate study, not to exceed 
$7,500, may be made. The law -is written in such a manner that borrowers will qualify 
for the federal interest subsidy under the guaranteed loan provisions of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. From June, 1964, to June, 1966, 16,182 loans totaling 
$12,932,313 had been guaranteed. 



In December, 1965, the agency was also empowered to grant scholarships in three 
different categories: 

1. $1,000,000 for students of exceptional ability planning to pursue an 
associate or baccalaureate degree program. 

2. $2,500,000 for students capable of pursuing post- secondary educational pro- 
grams, either baccalaureate programs or vocational technical programs. 

3. $500,000 for students already enrolled in, or accepted for enrollment in, 
degree-granting programs. 
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The foregoing awards, which must be used for school-related expenses, must be used at 
institutions approved by the Assistance Agency. In category one, above, the granting 
of the award is based on financial need of recipients, beginning with the most able 
and working down on the list of qualified individuals. In category two, the awards 
are given according to the student’s need and his ability to successfully complete 
the course of study for which he is enrolled. In category three, students enrolled 
in the sophomore, junior, or senior year of their program or students who gnter the 
freshman class at least one year after their high school graduation will be considered 
for an award according to their need. No set number of awards is stipulated, rather, 
the needs of each person on the list will be met until the scholarship funds are 
exhausted. The agency is given the freedom of grant, simultaneously, both scholar- 
ships and loans to students, thereby providing a financial aid package. 
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